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NOTICE. 


[During  a  continued  tour  of  between  tln-ee 
and  four  years  by  a  family  party,  one  of  them 
forwarded,  from  time  to  time,  to  a  very  near 
Relative^  Letters  descriptive  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  travellers — the  countries — people,  &c. 
These  "  Letters"  were  not  intended  for  publica- 
tion, nor  could  the  Writer,  nor  the  Relative, 
then  contemplate  that  they  would  ever  meet 
the  public  eye. 

Something  more  than  eight  months  of  the 
Tour  were  passed  in  Spain,  including  an  excur- 
sion to  Tangier. — The  extraordinary  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  Spain  since  the 
overthrow  of  Espartero,  and  the  deep  interest 
taken  in  the  affairs  of  that  country,  produced 
in  the  mind  of  the  Relative  the  wish  to  print 
some  copies  for  private  distribution  ;   this  wish. 
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liowcvcr,  has  ri])c'ued  into  ii  (lct(3rniiii{itioii  to 
take  upon  hiniscll'  tlie  oflice  of  Editor,  and  to 
submit  to  the  public  sucli  of  the  Letters  as 
wvra  written  during  those  eight  months — 
hence  this  ])ul)lication. 

The  JJdifor,  however,  has  struck  out  of  the 
"Letters"  not  only  all  that  related  to  family 
concerns,  but  the  names  of  individuals  gene- 
rally— liuecdotes  concerning  persons  in  Spain, 
which,  under  the  present  state  of  that  country, 
it  miglit  not  be  agreeable  to  them  to  have 
published — and  also  many  passages  on  various 
subjects,  which — however  excellent  in  them- 
selves— miglit  be  considered  by  the  general 
reader  as  irrelevant. 

The  Editor  fears  that  inaccuracies  may 
have  arisen  in  consequence  of  these  omissions; 
and  also  I'rom  the  handwriting  and  state  of 
the  original  letters  ;  but,  above  all,  from  his 
not  having  had  the  assistance  of — nor  indeed 
any  communication  with — the  Writer,  who,  it 
happens,  is  not  in  this  country,  and  has  been 
kept  ignorant  of  the  Editor's  intention  to 
publish. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Editor  feels 
that  an  apology  is  due  to  the  Writer  of  the 
"  Letters  "  for  their  publication,  and  he  tenders 
it  accordingly.  He  cannot,  however,  venture 
so  far  as  to  add  the  name  of  the   Writer. 

The  Editor  has  added  a  few  Notes,  to  which 
he  has  made  numeral  references  in  the  body  of 
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the  "  Letters."  The  statements  in  such  Notes 
are  derived  from  various  but  unquestionable 
sources  ;  several  of  them,  indeed,  are  extracted 
from  other  Letters  or  papers  of  the  same 
Writer,   in  the  Editor's  possession.] 
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LETTERS    FROM   SPAIN, 


LETTER    I. 

Biaritz — Delightful  bathing  there — Bayonne — Pyrenees — Com- 
parison between,  and  the  Alps  —  Dangers  of  Equestrian 
travelling — Spanish  gallantry  —  View  at  Sunrise  from  the  Pic 
du  midi  de  Bigorre — Sudden  blindness  of  guide  —  Sleepy 
Englishman — Breche  de  Koland. 

Biaritz,  29th  August,  1840. 
(JuR  rambles  through  the  Pyrenees  being  at 
length  over,  my  dear  *  *  *  *^  ^ye  have  come  to  a  stand 
at  this  little  sea-girt,  primitive  village ;  which,  spite 
of  its  humble  appearance  and  poor  accommodation, 
more  than  pleases  me.  The  air  is  so  invigorating,  the 
sands  are  so  delightful,  the  rocks  so  bold,  and  the 
sea  view  from  its  low  green  hills  so  fine,  that  it  has 
to  my  mind  an  inexpressible  charm,  which  many 
much  more  beautiful  places  cannot  boast.  Then, 
you  have  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  freedom — worth 
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a  world ; — besides  the  amusement  of  watching  the 
1  lathers  in  a  sweet,  snnny  little  creek,  that  seems 
niaiU"  fur  the  |)urpose,  flanked  on  all  sides  by  rising 
grounds,  where  you  can  sit  undisturbed  for  hours. 
All  ages,  sexes,  and  sizes,  splash  about  in  this  spot 
at  once  ;  attired  accordingly  of  course.  The  beautiful 
swinuning  of  some,  and  in  rough  weather,  the  cap- 
sizing of  dozens  by  the  foaming  breakers,  accom- 
jianied  by  the  hearty  laugh  and  the  scream,  half  of 
fear  and  half  of  fun,  render  the  scene  one  of  great 
entertainment  and  even  interest  to  us  all ;  and,  en- 
joyed as  it  is,  imdcr  the  vault  of  heaven, — in  the 
fresh  sea-breeze, — with  the  picturesque  rocks,  the 
glancing,  gleaming  waves,  and  the  lovely  bay  bor- 
dered by  the  distant  Pyrenean  hills,  before  us — we 
find  it  altogether  productive  of  far  more  pleasure, 
than  many  a  spectacle  for  which  gold  and  health  and 
composure  are  daily  lavished  in  vain. 

The  moment  you  leave  the  coast,  however,  the 
charm  is  over ;  as  there  is  nothing  but  sandy,  un- 
wooded  ground  to  be  seen  for  about  a  league  between 
Biaritz  and  Bayonne.  The  latter  is  a  handsome, 
bustling,  animated  city,  with  a  spice  of  Spain  in  it 
already ;  some  of  the  shops  exhibit  bills  and  notices 
in  Spanish,  and  the  Spanish  language  frequently 
strikes  your  ear  in  the  streets.  The  town  is  well 
fortified :  and  has  pleasing  walks  and  drives  about  it, 
and  fine  \iews  from  the  heights. 

As    to    the    Pyrenees, — of   which    you    complain 
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that  I  have  told  you  nothing, — any  regular  account  of 
our  excursions  there,  would  now,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  be  quite  out  of  the  question.  But  since  you 
wish  it,  I  will  say  a  few  words  about  one  or  two  of 
the  most  remarkable  spots  we  visited,  and  the  general 
character  of  the  scenery  in  them  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  Alps. 

In  contrasting  these  two  magnificent  regions,  (at 
least  those  parts  of  each,  of  which  a  carriage  or 
equestrian  traveller  such  as  I  have  been,  has  an 
opportunity  of  judging,)  the  comparative  want  of 
vastness  in  the  Pyrenees  will  not  fail  to  strike. 
The  Pyrenees  are  extremely  lovely  and  extremely 
grand ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  absence  ot  the  glit- 
tering icy  peaks,  and  of  the  second  heaven  to  be 
found  in  the  broad  blue  lakes  of  Switzerland,  forces 
me  to  acknowledge  the  unchallengeable  superiority  of 
my  older  mountain  friends.  The  form  of  the  moun- 
tain masses  is  squarer  in  the  Pyrenees;  the  snow 
lies  in  tables  on  them,  but  the  perpendicular  sides 
descending  from  these  are  dark;  you  do  not  see  in 
them  the  white  points  piercing  the  sky  which  give 
so  peculiarly  glorious  an  effect  to  the  Alpine  ranges. 

Nowhere  in  the  Pyrenees,  that  I  know  of,  can 
you  gaze  upon  an  uninterrupted  expanse  of  ice  or 
snow, — apparently  reaching  from  an  unfathomable 
distance  below  your  feet,  up  into  the  very  heaven 
above, — as  you  do,  when  looking  at  the  Jungfrau 
from  the  top  of  the  Wengern  Alp  near  Interlaken. 
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Nowhere  can  you  find  yourself  close  to  hundreds  of 
uUrttenuig,  rosy  needles,   as  on  Faulhorn  at  sunrise, 
when  the  icy  sununits  are  pinked  by  the  morning 
light.     Nowhere  can  you  look  down  from  immense 
heights  on  successions  of  bright,  shining  lakes  im- 
bedded in  mountains,  as  from  this  same  Faulhorn, 
and  from  the  llighi:    or  on  larger  inland  seas,  as 
from  that  part  of  the  ascent  to  the  latter,  which  more 
immediately  overhangs  the  exquisite  lake  of  Lucerne; 
or  from  the  hills  over  lovely  Neufchatel,  when  coming 
from    Salins  across  the  Jura;  or   from   those    over 
Geneva,  when  descending  from  the  Fribourg  road, 
towards  Vevay,  and  in  various  other  points.     There 
are  no  lakes  you  can  really  look  down  upon,  in  the  Py- 
renees ;   or  but  very  few,  and  those  small  and  usually 
gloomy.      There    arc    not    the    picturesque    Swiss 
cottages  either;  nor  the  varied  Swiss  costumes,  to 
add  to  the  charms  of  this  region. 

But  although  for  all  these  reasons,  the  Alps  must, 
to  my  mind,  ever  bear  away  the  palm;  the  very 
great  beauty  and  majesty  of  the  Pyrenees  are  by  no 
means  to  be  questioned.  I  confess,  while  there,  I 
was  too  often  drawing  these  comparisons ;  and  have 
reason  to  quarrel  with  myself  for  having  suffered  the 
recollection  of  the  godlike  Alps,  to  lesson  occasionally 
the  zest  of  the  enjoyment  before  me.  Now,  however, 
I  am  reconciled  to  that  effect,  by  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  that  my  old  objects  of  love  and  worship  are 
not  unseated  from  the  place  they  held  in  my  admi- 
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ration ;  and  from  knowing  that  1  can  one  day  see 
their  dear  and  venerated  features  again,  with  un- 
changed feelings.  I  cannot  long  regret  anything 
which  leaves  old  friends  animate  or  inanimate,  para- 
mount in  my  esteem; — I  must  ever  love  them  so 
much  better  than  new. 

The  Pyrenees,  however,  have  charms  peculiar  to 
themselves.     The  solemn  grandeur  in  the  Alps  of 
the  unchanging  pine-forest,  is,  it  is  true,  wanting  in 
the  lesser  chain — the  Pyrenees ; — but  then  these  are 
enriched   Avith   greener   foliage   of  infinite  variety  ; 
and  the  good  soil  and  admirable  irrigation  produce 
a   verdure    and   richness   in   the   valleys   truly    de- 
licious:— In  short,  it  is  a  heavenly  and  a  splendid 
region ;  and  people  act  like  fools  on  this  as  on  other 
occasions,  if  they  will  not  acknowledge  and  enjoy  to 
the  full  the  delights  within  their  reach,  because  some 
others  they  might  perhaps  deem  superior,  may  be 
absent.     You  know  too,  circumstanced  as  we  are,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  compass  any  of  those  mi^re 
fatiguing  and  more  perilous  excursions,  wliich  unfold 
to  the  strong  and  daring  pedestrian,  scenes  of  wild- 
ness  and   sublimity  that   cannot  be    approached  by 
persons  confined  to  driving  and  riding. 

Even  thus,  however,  we  have  enjoyed  some  sights 
in  the  Pyrenees,  the  glory  and  beauty  of  which  a  life 
will   not   efface   from  my   memory.      Those    which 
made  the  strongest  impression  upon  us  were,— the 
view  from  the  top  of  the  Pic  du  Midi  de  Bigorre, 
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wliloh  wc  asccndod  from  Luz  ; — that,  over  the  valley 
(TAnre,  whii-h  wc  reached  after  our  descent  from  the 
Pic,  (havinpf  taken  a  cross  path  over  the  mountains, 
from  (Jrij)  to  Bagneres  de  Luchon) ; — that,  of  the  Ma- 
ladotta,  from  the  Port  do  Venasque  on  the  Spanish 
frontier,  including  indeed  all  the  splendid  scenery 
passed  through  on  the  ascent  to  this  from  Luchon ; — 
and  that,  of  the  mountains  over  the  valleys  of  Luz 
and  St  Sauveur,  as  they  are  beheld  on  descending  the 
opposite  heights,  from  Bareges  to  Luz.  The  last  is 
more  like  a  Swiss  mountain  view,  I  think,  than  any 
I  have  seen  in  the  Pyrenees ;  and  the  prospect  from 
the  Hourquette  d'Aure,  though  there  arc  no  lakes 
in  the  bottom, — had,  when  we  saw  it,  the  same 
effect  as  one  of  those  lake  views  in  Switzerland  of 
which  I  was  speaking;  various  blue,  transparent 
clouds  that  lay  at  an  immense  depth  below  us,  over 
the  valley,  holding  the  place  of  the  absent  lakes.  In 
the  excursion  to  the  Port  de  Venasque,  we  trod  for  a 
little  while  on  Spanish  soil.  The  ziz-zag,  steep  path 
by  which  the  upper  part  of  the  ascent  is  svirmounted, 
is  in  parts  a  little  ticklish  to  those  on  horseback; 
and  one  or  two  passes  across  ice-slopes  at  a  frightful 
angle,  appeared  to  us  very  much  so.  On  emerging 
from  the  '  Port,^  (a  singular  and  sudden  gap  in  the 
rocky  wall  forming  the  summit  of  the  pass,)  you 
burst  at  once  on  the  magnificent  Maladetta,  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  chain;  and  further  on, 
enjoy  a  splendid,  but  to  us  most  tantalizing  view  of 
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the  path  leadhig  down  into  Arragon.  How  we 
longed  to  follow  it !  How  hard  it  seemed  to  us  to 
l^e  so  near,  and  to  know  nothing  of  the  fine  romantic 
country  which  lay  stretcliing  towards  the  south 
before  us ! 

Our  inkling  desire  to  visit  Spain  was  quickened 
when  we  heard  the  language  spoken  about  us  on 
Spanish  ground,  by  the  frontier  guard  and  by  tra- 
vellers we  overtook  on  the  way.  The  gallant  cour- 
tesy of  Spaniards  to  the  female  sex  struck  us  even  in 
this  remote  spot.  We  had  neglected  brinofina;  with 
us  some  necessary  paper,  and  were  stopped,  in  con- 
sequence, by  the  revenue  soldiers.  When  however, 
our  guides  appealed  to  the  politeness  of  these  men 
towards  the  ladies  of  the  party,  the  soldiers  bowed, 
and  let  the  cavalcade  pass.  An  answer  made  on  the 
same  occasion,  by  a  Spanish  pedestrian  who  had 
joined  us,  afforded  us  some  amusement.  Being  asked 
if  there  was  any  civil  war  going  on  in  Spain  just  then, 
and  if  it  would  be  dangerous  to  travel  there,  he  re- 
plied merely — "  La  guerra  ?  No  !  For  las  mugeres 
hacemos  la  guerra  ' "  (1) 

We  returned  into  France,  through  another  port, 
(that  of  La  Picade)  from  which  we  ought  to  have 
enjoyed  a  beauteous  prospect  in  the  direction  of 
Catalonia ;  but,  alas  I  Ave  were  folded  up  in  a  fog  as 
thick  as  a  blanket,  but  unlike  it,  so  piercingly  cold 
that  it  seemed  to  congeal  all  the  blood  in  our  veins. 
It  froze  on  our  clothes  and  our  hair;  and  the  cutting 
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wind  wliich  acconi})aiiicd  it  forcibly  blowing  off  our 
outer  coverings,  wc  arrived  in  the  lower  grounds  in 
a  plight  of  very  thorough  misery.  But  then,  how 
genial  and  delicious  was  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  when 
we  emerge  below  the  icy  cloud,  under  shelter  of 
the  warm  woods !  Nothing,  for  making  one  enjoy 
one's-self,  like  a  little  comfortless  Avretchcdness  before- 
hand ! 

As  we  came  back  into  Luchon,  some  French  friends 
of  ours  came  to  inquire  whether  we  were  alive 
or  dead.  It  appeared,  another  party  had  gone  on  the 
same  expedition  that  day,  the  chief  of  which  lost  his 
wife  and  child  in  the  dense  icy  fog,  and  had  to  return 
to  Luchon  without  them,  for  further  assistance.  Our 
Jriends  thought  we  might  have  been  of  the  same  un- 
fortunate i)ai-ty,  and  that  some  of  us  were  probably 
frozen  alive  already.  The  poor  lost  ones  were  how- 
ever, I  am  hai)py  to  say,  found  near  the  Port  le  la 
Picade,  living,  and  I  hope  long  ere  this  perfectly  Avell. 

Of  all  the  sights  I  have  seen  in  the  Pyrenees,  none 
equals  the  view  I  mentioned  first,  from  the  top  of  the 
Pic  du  Midi  de  Bigorre,  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  AVe  left  Luz  at  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  and  made  the  ascent  by  moonlight,  in  order 
to  be  on  the  summit  at  sunrise.  It  would  be  idle  to 
attempt  a  description  of  all  the  glorious  things, — of 
earth,  of  air,  of  sky, — which  strike  the  eye  from  this 
spot,  at  this  hour.  The  rugged  crumbling  tops  im- 
mediately around;    the    distant   and   grand    central 
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chain,  with  its  sheets  of  snow,  whitening,  as  age  does 
among  men,  their  more  ancient,  hoary  heads ;  the 
immense  expanse  of  plain  on  the  opposite  side, 
8,000  feet  below  you,  fading  away  into  distance  ; 
the  glowlnof  belt  of  crimson  on  the  horizon ;  then, 
the  splendid'  sun  himself,  bursting  upon  the  world, 
as  he  can  be  seen  to  do  only  from  a  height  like  this ; 
the  white  clouds  rolling  themselves  into  a  fleecy  sea 
under  your  feet,  leaving  glimpses  of  the  chequered 
shining  fields  far,  far  beneath ;  the  successive  lighting 
up  of  the  surrounding  mountain-tops,  till  all  at  last 
reposes  and  basks  in  the  glorious  sunshine  : — It  is  im- 
possible for  words  to  convey  the  faintest  idea  of  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  such  a  scene. 

The  upper  part  of  the  ascent  is  by  no  means  devoid 
of  danger  on  horseback ;  though  the  path  is  an  excel- 
lent one  for  pedestrians,  and  well  and  regularly  made. 
It  is  repaired  after  every  winter's  snow  by  the  com- 
mune who  originally  planned  it ;  and  the  footing  is 
consequently  better  than  one  mountain  ascent  in  a 
hundred.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  attempt  could  not 
be  made  by  ordinary  equestrian  travellers.  For 
about  2,000  feet,  from  the  time  of  leaving  the 
Lac  d'Oncet,  you  mount  the  precipitous  face  of  the 
peak  overhanging  it,  by  a  path  merely  wide  enough 
for  your  horse ;  very  steep  in  parts  ;  without  the 
slightest  protection  to  guard  you  from  the  precipice  ; 
and  windino;  backwards  and  forwards  with  such 
sudden,  short  bends,  as  sometimes  to  render  it  diffi- 
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cult  for  your  animal  to  turn  the  angles  at  all.  Indeed 
he  does  so  in  some  instances,  urged  by  tlie  guide, 
with  a  jerk  that  is  anything  but  agreeable,  when  you 
see  that  a  single  false  step  would  plunge  you  down 
the  steep  to  be  food  for  the  trout,  and  without  a 
chance  of  escape. 

This  ascent  as  we  made  it — by  night,  lit  only  by  a 
half-hid  moon,  in  which  imperfect  light  every  horror 
and  danger  was  of  course  exaggerated  to  our  senses — 
appeared  to  us  very  awful.  It  was  rendered  to  me 
rather  a  more  nervous  matter  than  it  usually  is,  by 
the  fact  of  my  guide  suddenly  becoming  blind  from 
what  he  called  a  coup  de  sang  a  la  tete.  He  preserved 
his  senses,  and  spoke  en  patois  to  his  comrades  on  the 
subject;  but  did  not  mention  what  he  felt  to  me, 
fearing,  I  suppose,  to  lose  liis  hire.  It  was  not  till 
we  were  approaching  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the 
ascent,  that,  on  my  observing  how  pertinaciously  he 
grasped  the  tail  of  the  animal  preceding  him,  and  be- 
coming a  little  alarmed  at  liis  repeated  falls  (for  the 
man  often  came  suddenly  down  on  his  face,  threaten- 
ing to  drag  me  along  with  him),  he  at  length  declared 
how  the  matter  stood.  I  should  have  believed  the 
man  to  be  intoxicated,  were  it  not  that  during  the 
early  part  of  the  excursion  there  had  been  nothing 
peculiar  in  his  manner,  and  that  some  hoiirs  later,  on 
liis  rejoining  us  after  we  had  despatched  him  to  a 
cottage  near  the  Lac  d'Oncet,  he  appeared  recovered, 
and  assured  us  he  could  now  see  again    perfectly. 
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Notwithstanding  this  occurrence,  and  the  other  ap- 
parent terrors  of  the  ascent,  we  rode  up  the  whole 
way  ;  that  is,  as  far  as  the  path  I  have  described  con- 
tinues. There  is  a  small  part  near  the  top,  ascending 
an  inner  peak  removed  from  the  lake,  which  is  always 
mounted  on  foot.  The  summit  is  capable  of  aftbrding 
footing  for  some  twenty  persons ;  the  broken  rocky 
flanks  of  the  peak  falling  precipitately  on  every  side. 
On  the  centre  of  the  little  platform,  to  afford  some 
sort  of  shelter  from  the  cold,  a  small  shed  was  erected ; 
under  cover  of  which,  in  a  profound  sleep,  we  found 
an  individual,  who  we  learnt  had  reached  the  top  very 
early  to  be  in  time  for  the  sunrise.  What  think  you 
of  this  being,  who,  when  told  the  orb  of  day  was 
about  to  appear,  refused  to  get  up  to  look  at  what  he 
had  come  so  far  to  see !  "  He  was  too  sleepy !" 
Must  I  own  the  individual  was  an  Englishman  ? 

The  path  downwards,  below  the  Lac  d'Oncet, 
through  the  Hourque  des  Cinq  Ours  (a  course  not 
frequently  taken),  and  by  Tramesaigues  to  Grip,  was 
difficult,  and  rather  unsafe  for  horses;  but  oifered 
some  splendid  scenery.  So  also  did  the  ride  thence, 
after  passing  the  Prairie  de  St  Jean,  through  the  fine 
ascending  fir  forest  which  leads  up  to  Hourquette 
d'Aure  before  named.  During  this  part  of  our 
journey  we  obtained  some  splendid  glimpses  of  the 
Pic  d'Arbizon  and  other  mountains.  The  descent  to 
Arreau,  (where  we  arrived  twenty-one  hours  after 
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leavlnjx  Luz,  about  eighteen  of  wlilch  \vc  had  spent 
on  horseback)  was  very  interesting,  but  fatiguing 
beyond  niciisnre  on  account  of  the  roughness  and 
steepness  of  the  road.  The  following  day  wc  had 
some  superb  views  from  the  Port  de  Peyresourde,  of 
the  mountains  Neouvielle  and  others,  the  valley  of 
Luchon,  &c. 

I  will  say  nothing  to  you  of  the  two  Bagneres ; 
of  St  Sauvcur,  with  its  neighbouring  wondrous 
Cirque  de  Gavarvie ;  of  Cauteretz,  with  its  Pont 
d'Espagne  and  Lac  de  Gaube,  and  the  fine,  dark, 
Jura-like  firs  through  which  you  pass  to  reach  these ; 
of  the  Eaux  Bonnes  and  Eaux  Chaudes,  &c.  &c. ; 
though  wc  have,  as  you  know,  visited  them  all.     You 

have  at several  works  which  will  afford  you 

accounts  infinitely  better  and  more  interesting  than 
any  I  could  give.  I  will  only,  therefore,  in  passing, 
allude  to  the  great  pleasure  afforded  us  by  the  dif- 
ferent cascades  near  the  Eaux  Bonnes,  and  by  the 
view  of  the  Pic  du  Midi  de  Pau,  from  a  hill  near  the 
small  plain  of  Brions,  between  one  and  two  leagues 
beyond  Gabas  and  immediately  opposite  the  base  of 
the  Pic ; — as  also  to  the  delight  we  exiDcrienced  on  a 
mountain  summit  near  Luz,  the  Pic  de  Bergonz. 
Though  the  elevation  of  the  latter  is  perhaps  not  half 
that  of  the  Pic  de  Bigorre,  you  command  a  much 
finer  view  from  it  of  the  great  central  chain  which 
here  lies  much  nearer;   and  in  addition  are  imme- 
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diately  surrounded  by  lovely  mountains  of  a  gentler 
character,  clothed  in  green  and  wood,  affording  peeps 
of  distant,  sunny  valleys,  of  foaming,  tumbling,  leap- 
ing streams,  and  all  the  beautiful  addenda  to  scenes 
of  this  description. 

One  other  'circumstance  only,  will  I  mention — viz. 
a  fearful  discovery  we  think  we  made,  relative  to  a 
certain  well  attested  history  declaring  how  the  cele- 
brated chieftain,  Roland  (after  cutting  with  his  good 
sword,  in  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  range,  the 
small  hreche  known  by  his  name,  only  a  few  hundred 
feet  in  height),  leapt  thence  to  a  spot  some  dozen 
miles  off,  where  the  print  of  his  horse's  hoofs  still 
indent  the  stone.  Alas !  those  prints  seemed  to  us 
to  present  the  appearance  of  being  turned  the  contrary 
way  !  Far  be  it  from  me,  however,  to  allow  such  a 
trifle  as  this,  to  shake  my  faith  in  the  otherwise  per- 
fectly satisfactory  and  credible  legend  ! 

And  now,  my  dear  *  *  *,  I  think  you  must  be  plen- 
tifully satiated  with  the  words  "mountain,"  "wood," 
"  view,"  "  beautiful,"  and  the  like ;  and  be  ready  to 
exclaim  with  the  facetious  curate  of  old,  when  saying 
grace  at  his  rector's  table — 

"  For  rabbits  tender,  rabbits  tough, 
We  thank  the  Lord — we've  had  enough  !" 

Our  movements,  when  we  leave  this  place,  are  as 
yet  uncertain.  At  present  our  project  is,  to  proceed 
shortly  to  Toulouse;  and  after  partaking  of  the 
superlative  cookery,  and  enjoying  the  fruits  of  that 
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neighbourhood,  as  long  as    the    latter  may  last,   to 
winter  either  there,  or  at  Nice,  or  Geneva. 

1  shall  probably  write  to  you  again  in  a  few  days, 
at  all  events,  before  we  start  from  Biaritz,  to  give  you 
more  accurate  intelligence.     Till  then,  adieu. 


15 
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Arrival  at  Madrid — First  impressions — Disappointment — Spanish 
Costume  superseded  by  French  Fashions — Mantilla — Spanish 
Ladies. 

Madrid,  3rd  October,  1840. 

You  will  think  it  long  since  you  have  heard  from 

rae,  my  dear  *  *  * :    My  only  apology  shall  be  in  the 

words  of  certainly  not  the  worst  of  Popes, 

"  If  to  my  share  [neglectful]  errors  fall, 
Look  at  my  [date],  and  you'll  forget  them  all." 

See  where  we  have  groped  to,  while  you  probably 
imagined  that  we  and  the  peaches  were  melting  away 
together  at  Toulouse,  or  some  other  such  milk-and- 
water  locality.  Faugh !  "  Throw  Toulouse  to  the 
dogs,"  its  peaches  and  its  cooks ; — "  I'll  none  of  them." 
We  have  come  here  to  feast  our  eyes,  not  our  diges- 
tive organs ;  to  stare,  and  to  starve  ;  to  be  eaten,  not 
to  eat ;  to  swim  at  once  in  ecstasy,  and  oil: — in  short, 
do  anything  but  what  we  have  been  doing  during  the 
greater  portion  of  our  previous  lives.  And  accord- 
ingly, since  the  29th  of  last  month,  behold  us,  in  the 
centre  of  this  "land  of  love,  romance,  and  glory," 
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....  SO  called  ;  but,  alas  !  the  spirit  of  Don  Quixote 
sccnis  to  have  flown  up  with  him  and  his  squire  to 
the  moon,  when  they  took  their  renowned  trip  to 
that  crazed  luminary, — and  not  to  have  come  down 
:igain.  "  'Tis  true,  'tis  pity ;  pity  'tis,  'tis  true."  The 
gallant  night  serenaders  have  vanished,  guitars  and 
all,  with  petticoat  Ferdinand,  black  inquisition,  and 
jolly  monks.  A  traveller  may  no  longer  enjoy  the 
pleasing  excitement  of  picking  up  dead  bodies  under 
fair  ladies'  casements ;  or  of  being  carried  off  some 
fine  night  into  a  pitiless  dungeon,  without  friend  or 
foe  knowing  what  has  become  of  him.  Alas  !  for 
these  interesting  little  dramas  ! — racks,  cords,  wheels 
and  thumbscrews  have  gone  to  the  regions  of  Jack 
the  Giant-killer  and  Tom  Thumb,  to  whom  the  last 
named  instruments  of  diversion  legitimately  belono-. 
You  may  even  spell  a  newspaper :  or  read  a  book 
that  has  never  had  mother  church's  imprimatur  on  it ; 
or  say  something  of  what  you  tliink  about  kings  and 
queens  [and  knaves  ?]  nay,  actually,  assert  your  soul 
is  your  own;  without  being  nabbed  by  any  polite 
familiar,  or  compelled,  whether  you  will  or  no,  to 
enlighten  the  world  in  an  auto-da-fe. 

And  we  that  have  come  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  miles  British,  for  the  express  purpose  of  being 
astonished,  frightened  to  death,  locked  up  and  let  out 
again,  run  to  within  an  inch  of  our  lives, — amused,  in 
short !  It  is  too  provoking !  What  amusement  or 
romance  can  there  possibly  be  in  so  degenerate  a 
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country  ?  where  the  poor  people  are  inhumanly- 
denied  any  more  diverting  spectacle,  than  that  of  the 
slaughter  of  horses  and  bulls,  with  the  occasional 
horning  to  death  of  a  man  or  two. 

Then,  the  appearance  of  the  population !  the  cos- 
tume !  Honestly,  somebody  ought  to  be  indicted  for 
fraudulent  practices, — for  bringing  people  great  dis- 
tances under  false  pretences.  After  jolting  so  far  in 
order  to  escape  from  hats,  trousers,  and  swallow-tails, 
to  have  them  still  all  but  crammed  down  your  throat ! 
....  haunting  your  very  dreams !  Verily  it  has 
churned  up  my  bile  to  such  a  degree  that  I  only  hope 
you  may  not  find  in  the  next  '  Gazette' :  "  On  such  a 
day,  died  of  a  swallow-tail ....  your  humble  servant !" 

The  fact  is,  the  eternal  model  has  crept  in  here 
with  the  French,  along  with  many  better  things. 
Even  the  poor,  as  far  as  we  have  yet  travelled,  do  not 
usually  retain  their  national  costume ;  which  as  yet 
seems  confined  to  the  muleteers  and  water-carriers, 
or  birds  of  passage  from  remote  parts.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  far-famed  conical  hat ;  (sometimes,  as 
with  the  muleteers,  put  on  over  a  gay-coloured  hand- 
kerchief tied  round  the  face),  the  tight  jacket  and 
short  inexpressibles  ornamented  with  ribands,  velvet, 
or  coloured  leather ;  the  red  or  striped  sash ;  sandalled 
soles;  open,  dunduketty  gaiters;  &c.  remind  you  that 
you  are  in  a  strange  land.  The  higher  classes  dress 
like  ourselves ;  with  the  exception  of  the  well-known 
mantilla  on   women;    and  the   somewhat   brigand- 
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looking  capo,  or  cloak,  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder, 
and  worn  by  all  the  male  part  of  the  population  alike 
in  the  broiling  sun  and  cutting  wintry  wind ; — too 
often  serving,  I  am  told,  to  cover  and  conceal  the 
destitution  of  the  inner  man.  On  dress  occasions, 
the  ladies  of  the  upper  ranks  already  despise  the 
mantilla;  ambitioning  nothing  so  much  as  a  fashion- 
able French  bonnet,  which,  to  speak  plain  truth,  is  a 
prettier  thing.  "  Tell  it  not  in  Ascalon,  name  it  not 
in  Gath  ;"  but  the  black  mantilla  (not  to  speak  of  the 
black  dress  almost  universally  worn  here)  seems  to 
me  rather  a  slovenly  and  lugubrious  habiliment.  It 
is,  I  think,  far  from  possessing  that  nameless  grace 
with  which  poets  and  romancers  have  invested  it ; 
unless  indeed  when  on  the  head  of  youth,  beauty 
and  elegance  ; — and  what  is  there  that  does  not  look 
graceful  tliere  ?  I  assure  you,  on  a  fat,  middle-aged, 
dowdyish  individual,  it  is  anything  but  advantageous ; 
and — dignified  as  may  be  the  carriage  and  elastic  the 
gait  of  the  young  dames, — the  more  advanced,  seem  to 
me  to  be  fatter  and  more  dowdyish  than  that  unfortu- 
nate portion  of  the  human  race  are  elsewhere.  Must 
I  also  acknowledge  that  I  have  hitherto  looked  in 
vain  beneath  this  same  mantilla  for  the  brilliant 
beauty  which  has  lighted  up,  we  are  told,  so  many 
inflammable  hearts  ?  It  is  a  thankless  task  to  pull 
down  these  high  flights:  what  a  pity  we  cannot 
make  beautifying  glasses  of  our  eyes  ! 

The  difference  of   dress   might   have   struck   me 
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more  had  I  come  straight  from  England,  where  every 
washerwoman  Avears  her  bonnet,  and  where  a  sash  is 
as  miheard  of  as  the  blunderbusses  and  long  knives 
which  here  properly  belong  to  said  sash  ;  but  having 
within  the  year  been  in  Ireland,  where  bonnets  are 
rare  among  the  poor ;  and  more  recently  still  in  the 
south  of  France,  where  the  natty  coloured  handker- 
chiefs and  red  belts  are  constantly  before  one's  eyes  ; 
the  alteration  seems  trifling.  I  have  indeed  an 
uneasy  presentiment  upon  me,  that  in  this  instance,  as 
in  so  many  others,  the  marvellous  will  ooze  away  as 
we  come  to  know  all  about  it. 

But  I  have  as  yet  left  you  in  blessed  ignorance  of 
our  mode  of  progression  to  this  capital. — I  will  tell 
you  however ;  but  for  this  you  must  wait  a  day  or 
two. 
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LETTER    III. 

Different    styles    of    Travelling.  —  Spanish    Diligence — Coupe — 

Muleteers  —  Mules  —  Koad   from  the  Pyrenees  —  Villareal 

Ascarga— Vitoria — Pancorbo  —  Burgos  —  Want  of  Cultivation 
— I'rejudice  against  trees. — Madrid— Absence  of  entourage — 
AVant  of  Population  in  the  Country — Desolation— Hernani  — 
Guards,  retired  Banditti  —  Black  Mail — Fresnillo — Spanish 
Posadas — Beds — Meals — Breakfast,  Dinner,  Supper  —  Bill  of 
Fare — Condition  of  the  Poor — their  Habitations — Comparison 
with  the  Irish. 

Madrid,  5th  October,  1840. 

There  are  three  classes  of  travellers,  be  it  known  to 
you,  my  dear  *  *  *,  in  this  civilized  countrj^ ; — those 
who  go  in  the  diligencias ;  (and  these  are  the  first ;  for 
post  travelling,  though  practicable  on  some  roads,  is 
too  rarely  adopted  to  deserve  mention  at  present;) — 
those  who  go  on  mule-back,  paying  so  much  a  day 
for  their  mule  ; — and  those  who  go  as  luggage,  i.  e.  on 
a  mule,  paying  bg  weight!  As  we  (having  left 
our  carriage  behind  us)  were  of  the  first-named, 
and  of  the  highest  of  the  three  subdivisional 
grades  of  the  same,  luxuriating  in  the  supreme 
pomp  and  comfort  of  the  Berlina  or  Coupe  to  our- 
selves, I  beg  you  wiU  not  turn  up  your  nose  at  our 
style  of  travelling.  Those  who  would  think  it  be- 
neath their  dignity  to  be  enclosed  in  such  a  convey- 
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ance,  had  better  stay  at  home.  The  fact  is,  it  is  the 
only  comfortable,  safe,  and,  in  many  cases,  practicable 
one,  for  long  distances.  There  certainly  are  such 
things  as  post  horses  on  a  few  of  the  principal  roads ; 
but  the  traveller  trusting  to  them  would  be  likely  to 
find  himself  a  fool  for  his  pains ;  as,  unless  previous 
notice  has  been  given  on  his  whole  line  of  march,  he 
would  probably  when  it  came  to  the  point,  find 
neither  cattle  to  forward  him  nor  food  to  discuss ; 
and  would  stand  a  fair  chance,  after  dining  with  Duke 
Humphrey,  of  getting  into  the  bargain  shot  tlu-ough 
the  head,  or  perhaps  only  stripped  to  his  shirt  (for  the 
Spanish  banditti  are  very  polite  !) 

En  revanche,  a  Spanish  diligence,  at  least  the 
coujje  of  it,  is  as  comfortable  as  any  vehicle  need 
be ;  roomy,  cushioned,  soft,  and  all  that  any  reason- 
able person  (English  not  included  !)  need  desire.  In 
the  coupe  too,  you  see  the  world  before  you,  with  no 
other  obstruction  than  the  body  of  the  mayoral,  or 
guard, — no  shght  one  I  must  confess  in  our  case ; 
for  anything  so  fat,  so  mountainous,  though  at  the 
same  time  so  good-humoured  and  obliging,  I  have 
rarely  met.  Moreover  there  is  a  flitting  vision  occa- 
sionally by  his  side,  of  a  muleteer,  coming  and  going 
you  scarce  know  how,  the  agility  of  the  movements 
of  this  species  of  animal  being  absolutely  "pro- 
digious." It  was  one  great  source  of  amusement  to 
us, — from  Irun,  where  five  brace  of  the  long-eared 
genus  were  fastened  to  our  vehicle, — to  watch  these 
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men,  Icapliif]^  from  the  seat  whenever  a  mule  sliowed 
symptoms  of  laziness,  racing  to  the  head  of  the  ca- 
valcade, lashing  the  creatures  into  a  full  gallop,  and 
leaping  up  again,  as  if  they  and  the  earth  were  quite 
independent  of  each  other,  and  fatigue  was  a  thing 
unknown.  And  all  the  time,  they  are  talking,  or 
rather  roaring  to  their  beasts  ;  screaming,  singing, 
gabbling,  and  making  such  unearthly  noises,  that,  to 
speak  truth,  the  wonder  is,  the  animals  do  not  run 
away  a  great  deal  faster  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Then  such  comical  names  as  are  given  to  the 
creatures,  and  which  they  are  called  incessantly, — 
"  Coronela  —  a,  Catalina  —  a,  Magdalena  —  a,  ISIa- 
cho — 0,"  &c.;  and  they  seem  perfectly  to  understand 
the  muleteer,  to  know  which  among  them  is  spoken  to, 
and  which  may  expect  the  lash  if  it  do  not  mend  its 
manners.  I  have  heard  a  "  San  Pedi'o  "  very  pro- 
fanely desired  to  go  to  the  "  Diablo  ;"  and  known  a 
"  Santa,"  so-and-so,  as  unceremoniously  thumped  and 
sworn  at,  as  if  she  owned  no  heavenly  god-mother. 

It  is  w^ell  for  the  living  load  they  drag  that  they 
obey  the  voice; — otherwise,  as  there  are  no  reins 
except  to  the  wheelers,  a  precipice  or  a  lake  near  the 
road  would  be  rather  awkward ;  since,  let  the  leader 
once  go  over  the  edge,  and  all  his  suite  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course.  There  is  not  much  opportunity, 
however,  for  any  such  occurrence  as  this,  on  the  road 
to  Madrid ;  which  (when  once  thoroughly  out  of  the 
Pyrenees),  runs,  with  few  exceptions,  across  plains 
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sufficiently  broad  and  bleak  to  please  a  native  of"  tlic 
American  Savannas,  and  innocent  enough  of  water  to 
satisfy  a  dog  In  the  hydrophobia. 

The  greater  part  of  our  first  two  days' journey, 
took  us  through  very  fine  natural  scenery ;  we  were 
then  still  in"  the  Pyrenees.  The  numerous  apple 
orchards  too,  gave  much  cheerfulness  to  the  landscape 
in  those  parts ;  and  the  views  backwards,  from  the 
neighbom'hood  of  Villareal, — both  before  reaching  it 
and  after  passing  it, — are  very  beautiful. 

After  crossing  the  hill  of  Ascarga,  however,  and 
its  opposite  height,  and  entering  on  the  plain  on 
which  stands  Vitoria  (where  we  slept  the  second 
night,)  the  scene  is  changed  indeed.  Ihe  gorge  of 
Pancorbo,  in  Old  Castile,  Is  nevertheless  highly 
curious  and  interesting.  It  lies  between  Vitoria  and 
Burgos,  oiu*  third  night's  halting-place ;  and  passes 
through  very  singular  huge  perpendicular  rocks, 
raised  from  the  rocky  wavy  desert  around.  But  after 
this,  except  the  mountain  Somo  Sierra,  which  divides 
Old  and  New  Castile,  all  is  uninteresting,  arid,  dreary, 
flat.  When  I  say  flat,  I  do  not  mean  flat  as  Holland 
is;  for  in  the  Immense  expanse  which  you  behold, 
there  are  very  considerable  inequalities ;  and  the  sur- 
face itself  is  frequently  broken  Into  small  stony  or 
sandy  undulations  which  give  you  the  idea  of  an 
agitated  sea  suddenly  arrested  in  Its  fitful  motions, — 
each  wave  being  left  as  it  was  when  the  voice  of  the 
"  Enchanter  "  cried  out  "  Be  still." 
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There  arc  parts  Avliich  look  like  the  channels  of 
ancient  rivers  ; — now,  not  a  rivulet  moistens  the  arid 
soil.  From  Miranda,  where  the  Ebro  is  yet  but  a 
small  stream,  to  Madrid,  where  the  miserable  Man- 
zauares  nsurps  the  name  of  river,  I  do  not  recollect 
seeinj;  so  mnch  as  a  hatful  of  water.  The  whole  of 
this  tract  bears  the  appearance  of  having  been  raised 
gradually  and  without  convulsion  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean.  Could  subterranean  currents  account  for 
the  absence  of  visible  rivers  ? 

Approaching  Madrid,  the  land  is  covered  with 
rocks  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  Over  tliis  whole  tract 
there  is  little  or  no  cultivation.  Where  the  ground 
had  borne  corn  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  some 
wretched  things  intended  by  nature  for  sheep,  were 
grazing  (as  I  suppose  they  facetiously  call  it)  on  the 
ploughed  fields !  If  they  found  a  blade  of  grass,  so 
much  the  better  for  them — /  saw  none. 
]  All  the  art  of  man  could  not  perhaps  convert  this 
■  into  a  rich  and  productive  district ;  but  much  might 
be  done.  We  saw  here  and  there  patches  of  vines 
bearing  clusters  of  fine  grapes  ;  these  might  be  more 
extensively  cultivated  ;  Trees  too  of  a  kind  suited 
to  the  soil  and  climate,  if  planted  by  millions,  would 
do  much  to  bring  the  land  into  a  more  profitable  con- 
dition, by  preserving  moisture  and  enriching  the  soil 
with  their  leaves ;  and  they  would  also  afford  shelter 
to  the  natives  from  the  insupportable  heat  of  the 
summer  months.     Trees,  however,  there  are  none — 
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not  a  twig — excepting  in  a  few  avenues  at  the  entrance 
of  some  cities,  as  at  Burgos  and  Madrid.  I  under- 
stand there  exists  a  strong  prejudice  against  them  in 
the  minds  of  the  peasants,  who  tliink  they  would  spoil 
their  crops,  [crops  f] — breed  diseases,  &c. ;  and  there 
is  no  one  enterprising  enough  to  brave  this  prejudice, 
and  try  to  make  it  bend  to  the  voice  of  common 
sense. 

Madrid  itself  rises  out  of  a  waste.  It  seems 
inconceivable  that  a  capital  should  ever  have  been 
pitched  in  such  a  spot.  Both  it,  and  indeed  all  the 
towns  and  villages  we  passed  through, — especially 
the  latter, — are  remarkable  for  their  want  oi  entourage ; 
whether  of  villas,  gardens,  pastures,  plantations,  or 
of  any  objects  indicative  of  civilization  or  refinement, 
such  as  are  commonly  seen  in  other  countries.  AU, 
or  nearly  all,  seem  to  start  from  the  ground  as  if  re- 
cently raised  by  magic ;  and  the  stony  soil  is  so  like 
in  colour  and  nature  to  the  houses  reared  up  from  its 
gleanings,  that  when  looking  at  these  I  was  irresistibly 
reminded  of  the  old  fable  about  the  repeopling  of  the 
earth  after  the  deluge  of  Deucalion ;  and  fancied  I 
saw  the  antiquated  gentleman  himself  and  his  vener- 
able spouse  yet  chucking  down  the  stones,  to  be  con- 
verted this  time  into  houses,  not  men. 

The  want  of  population  in  the  country  parts  is  most 
striking ;  painfully  so.  For  miles — leagues  at  a  time, 
— not  a  human  being,  not  a  cottage.  I  should  think 
we  often  went  twenty  miles  without   meeting  one 
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livinp;  or  movinp  thinp;.  Vehicles  of  any  kind  are 
still  rarer ;  I  iuii2;ht  almost  say,  non-existent.  During 
our  long  five  days'  journey,  we  met  one  diligence ! — 
the  return  one  from  Madrid.  Long  strings  of  mules 
laden,  are  the  only  existences  you  meet  betraying — 
not  to  say  life — but  mol)iIity  merely.  In  this  district 
there  is  not  even  a  Quixotian  windmill ;  nor  (as  I 
have  already  said)  a  bubbling  rill,  to  break  the  death- 
like, awe-inspiring  stillness. 

As  to  a  gentleman's  carriage — that  indeed  would 
be  a  miracle.  Even  on  approaching  the  meti"opolis, 
we  met  but  one  outside  the  gates  ;  and  that,  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  town.  The  stillness  extends 
almost  to  the  walls ;  no  crowds,  no  multiplicity  of 
sounds  prepare  the  traveller  for  his  entrance  into  the 
capital.  If  he  did  not  see  the  spires,  he  would  fancy 
he  was  still  in  a  desert. 

It  is  needless  to  allude  to  the  absence  of  gentle- 
men's country  seats,  which  has  become  proverbial; 
though,  prepared  as  I  was  for  this,  I  did  not  think 
that  "  Chateaux  en  Espagne  "  would  prove  so  entirely 
edifices  of  air,  as  we  have  found  them  hitherto.  Twice 
I  fancied  I  detected  something  like  a  castle,  and  com- 
menced a  hesitating  cock-crow  on  my  discovery; 
once  near  Vitoria,  and  again  about  forty  miles  from 
Madrid ;  but  each  time,  our  muleteer  turned  round 
and  undeceived  me,  pointing  out  the  first  to  our 
attention  as  a  fortress  of  Charles  the  Fifth's,  and  the 
second  as  the   famous  convent  of  Cabrera,  where 
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nobles  accused  of  crimes  were  temporarily  confined. 
A  third  and  last  time,  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
capital,  I  prudently  held  my  tongue ;  but  found  that 
there  alone  I  might  have  sung  out  in  safety,  as  we 
were  told  tliis  really  was  the  castle  of  a  grandee. 

Will  you  beheve  that  during  our  whole  journey,  we 
noticed  but  five  roads  of  any  description,  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent,  (except  perhaps  a  few  mule-tracks), 
branching  off  from  our  leading  artery !  Two  of  these 
were  In  the  Pyrenees,  leading  to  Bilboa  and  St 
Sebastian;  the  three  others  further  on,  to  Bilboa, 
Santander,  and  Logrofio.  We  noticed  none  to  Pam- 
peluna,  Saragoza,  Valladolid,  Segovia,  &c. ;  but,  pro- 
bably roads  may  have  started  for  these  from  the  towns 
in  which  we  slept,  the  buildings  and  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  preventing  our  perceiving  them.  Those  we 
did  see  looked  very  indifferent;  but  the  one  we 
travelled  was  fair  enough,  and  we  heard  had  been 
excellent  before  the  civil  war. 

Of  this  latter  scourge  we  saw  some  melancholy 
traces  on  our  first  day's  journey,  in  the  battered 
and  unroofed  houses  of  the  deserted  village  of  Ker- 
nani,  in  Guipuzcoa,  taken  by  the  intrepid  General 
Evans. 

Of  present  disturbances  of  any  kind,  we  have  seen 
nothing.  Unfortunately  for  you,  I  have  no  hair- 
breadth 'scapes  to  relate ;  except  I  reckon  as  such,  the 
danger  of  one  of  our  party  expiring  of  fright  on  the 
firing  off  of  a  gun  from  the  carriage  by  one  of  our 
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two  armed  guards,  (the  aim  of  the  shot,  however, 
turning  out  to  be  a  bird,  not  a  bandit),  or  the  sudden 
discovery  on  the  mountain  of  Ascarga  of  some  ten 
or  a  dozen  ruffian-looking,  peaked-hat,  red-sashed 
Spaniards,  armed  to  the  teeth  with  guns,  knives  and 
blunderbusses,  and  keeping  the  road  before  us.  Our 
trepidation  diminished  when  we  learnt  that  these 
"  zeladores "  (as  they  are  called)  were  keeping  the 
road  not  to  plunder  us,  but  to  guard  us  from  those 
who  might  do  so ;  the  pass  being  considered  danger- 
ous, and  full,  as  we  were  told,  of  "  mala  gente.^ 

The  above-named  guards  of  the  road,  as  well  as 
those  carried  on  the  coaches,  generally  are  themselves 
(I  believe)  retired  banditti,  whom  good  salaries  induce 
to  serve  as  protectors  to,  and  hostages  for,  those  whom 
they  would  otherwise  have  been  the  first  to  attack. 
I  understand,  indeed,  that  the  proprietors  of  the 
coaches  pay  black-mail  to  the  robber-bands,  or  did  so 
not  long  ago,  to  ensure  their  passing  unscathed. 
The  employment  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned  of 
some  of  the  gang,  is  in  effect  a  payment  of  black- 
:n<»-il.  Since  the  cessation  of  the  civil  war,  the 
number  of  predatory  parties  has  much  lessened ;  but 
wliile  it  lasted,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the 
Carlist  guerillas  all  turned  bandits  in  the  mountain 
passes.  These  guerillas  being  now  disposed  of,  the 
roads  are  much  safer  to  travel ;  though  the  great 
nimabers  of  armed  men  you  meet  (all  the  peasant 
travellers,  for  their  own  protection,  bearing  guns. 
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or  slinging  them  on  their  mules),  are  likely  to  alarm 
the  English  traveller  a  little  at  first. 

The  accounts  of  the  wretchedness  of  Spanish  Po- 
sadas, we  thought  much  exaggerated  till  we  drew  near 
Madrid ;  for,  strange  to  say,  the  nearer  we  approached 
the  capital  (or — to  solve  the  mystery — the  farther  we 
went  from  France,  and  from  the  fertile  and  indus-^ 
trious  Basque  provinces),  the  more  comfortless  every- 
thing became.  At  Tolosa,  in  Guipuzcoa,  where  we 
slept  the  first  night,  we  were  agreeably  surprised  at 
finding  a  clean  and  comfortable  inn,  with  good  beds, 
a  parqueted  floor,  &c.  At  Burgos,  also,  as  it  is  a 
large  city,  we  were  very  fairly  accommodated. 

Here  it  was  matter  of  much  regret,  that  the  failing 
light  afforded  but  a  miserably  imperfect  view  of  the 
celebrated  cathedral.  I,  personally,  did  not  visit  it. 
The  report  *  *  *  brought  me,  as  far  as  he  was  able  in 
the  dusk  to  judge,  was ;  that  it  seemed  of  stupendous 
size ;  the  external  carvings  very  rich ;  the  steeples 
light  and  elegant,  in  open  stone  work  admitting  the 
light  through  them,  as  in  the  cathedral  of  Strasbourg ; 
some  of  the  chapels  on  the  sides  as  large  as  churches, 
and  very  handsome ;  —  but,  that  the  effect  of  the 
structure  as  a  whole  seemed  to  be  materially  injured 
by  the  position  and  dimensions  of  the  choir  and  its 
appurtenances,  wliich  break  up  the  vast  area,  and 
arrest  the  eye  almost  immediately  on  entering.  Part 
of  Burgos  cathedral  is  said  to  be  of  Moorish  erection. 
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To  return  to  our  travelling  accommodations.  At 
Vitoria  wc  were  still  tolerably  comfortable.  It  wa» 
not  till  we  reached  Frcsnillo,  where  the  coach  stop- 
ped on  the  last  night  of  our  journey,  that  we  found 
real  cause  to  complain.  Why  the  coach  should  have 
halted  at  so  wretched  a  place,  I  do  not  know,  as  it 
lies  but  little  beyond  the  well-looking  town  of  Lerma, 
remarkable  for  its  vast  and  majestic  old  convent.  As 
it  was,  however,  we  enjoyed  a  specimen  of  something 
not  far  removed  from  the  true,  comfortless  Spanish 
Posada ;  with  its  dark  staircase  rising  from  the  ram- 
bling mule  stable ;  its  bare,  dirty,  furnitureless 
rooms  ;  and  its  wretched  truckle-bedsteads,  bedecked 
with  a  single  cotton  blanket,  and  solitary  wool  mat- 
tress. Mattress,  indeed,  I  am  wrong  to  call  it: — it  is 
a  sack,  containing  a  due  number  of  lumps  of  wool, 
which  you  may  commodiously  arrange  through  a  slit 
in  the  upper  surface,  left  for  the  purpose;  and  on 
which, — if  you  can  sleep,  on  a  bag  of  potatoes, — you 
may  get  as  much  of  a  night's  rest  as  the  battalions  of 
voltigeurs  in  attendance  upon  your  couch,  will  permit. 
After  a  night  spent  as  mine  was  at  Fresnillo,  under 
the  discipline  of  these  same  light  troops,  I  could 
readily  understand  how  the  united  efforts  of  the  my- 
riads of  Lilliputians  could  succeed  in  chaining  great 
Gulliver  on  his  back;  though,  indeed,  the  united 
efforts  of  my  voltigeurs  had  a  very  opposite,  but  an 
equally  powerful,  effect  upon  me;— their  reiterated 
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and  persevering  attacks,  first  on  one  spot,  then  on 
another,  exciting  me  to  the  performance  of  a  succes- 
sion of  gymnastic  exercises,  such  as  I  never  went 
tlu*ough  before,  and  hope  never  to  execute  again. 

You  may  collect  from  the  above,  that  I  did  not 
complain  as  lustily  as  I  might  otherwise  have  done, 
of  the  abbreviated  nights  allowed  by  the  Diligencia. 
We  started  from  Tolosa  at  four  in  the  morning ; — 
from  Vitoria  and  from  Burgos  at  three ; — and  from 
Fresnillo  at  one.  This,  you  wiU  perceive,  left  us  but 
little  repose  of  any  kind ;  considering  that  we  had  to 
rout  up  nearly  an  hour  before  to  dress,  and  swallow, 
in  all  due  orthodoxy,  our  weeny  cup  {or  Jicara)  of 
thick  cinnamoned  chocolate,  and  our  scrap  of  dry 
toast  with  its  succeeding  glass  of  cold  water  sweet- 
ened by  an  azucarillo,  or  piece  of  lemon-flavoured 
foam  of  sugar; — also,  that  after  reaching  our  cover  at 
nightfall,  we  had  our  lengthy  table  d'hote  supper  to 
demolish,  before  we  could  stretch  our  weary  limbs. 

Oh  !  for  the  pen  of  Cervantes,  to  depict  to  you 
what  that  supper  was !  Vegetables  swimming  in 
oil  suflSciently  rank  to  suit  the  palate  of  an  Es- 
quimaux ;  animal  messes  redolent  of  garlic ;  boiled 
meat  as  succulent  as  might  be  a  stew  of  tow ; 
and  fowls  utterly  unimpressible  by  human  teeth, 
and  as  thorough  anatomies  as  Shakspeare's  apo- 
thecary ;  .  .  .  whom,  by  the  the  way,  I  would  just 
as   willingly  have  eaten  I     I  will  give  you  the  bill 
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of  fare  of  one  of  our  meals,  as  a  sample — breakfjlst, 
dinner  and  supper  being  nearly  alike,  and  pretty 
*  much  the  s:mie  everywhere : 

Two  soups,  one  of  them  done  up  with  oil,  garbanzos 
(a  sort  of  large,  hard,  dried  pea),  and  bread : 

A  large  dish  of  boiled  eggs  in  the  shell  : 

liiroad  beans,  m  their  pods : 

Capzicum  in  oil:  (N.B.  A  Spaniard  informed  us 
this  last  article  was  in  butter.  "  The  country  we 
were  in,"  he  said,  "  the  north,  being  a  milk  and 
butter  country."  ....  Alas !  for  the  man  if  ever  his 
life  should  depend  on  his  senses  of  taste  or  smell !) 

A  couple  of  messes  of  mutton  and  beef  Avith  garlic  : 

Two  or  three  di'y,  gaunt,  impracticable  roast  fowls, 
as  before  described. 

Walnuts. 

A  few  indifferent  grapes. 

And  some  offensive  cheese. 

I  existed  almost  exclusively,  throughout  the 
journey,  on  the  eggs  and  chocolate,  and  occasionally 
some  little  cakes  which  now  and  then  appeared,  like 
Naples  biscuit.  The  usual  staple,  bread,  unfortu- 
nately failed  me  ;  for  though  it  was  everywhere  pro- 
duced, and  was  made  of  excellent  flour,  it  was  un- 
\  *  leavened  and  half-baked,  and  almost  as  heavy,  thcre- 
I  fore,  as  lead.  No  wonder,  however,  the  good  Span- 
\^xi^ds, — so  well  used  to  lead  practice  in  other  ways, 
— can  endure  it  also  in  their  fare.     Excuse  the  pun. 
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That  they  should  relish  the  oil,  is  a  more  incom- 
prehensible matter.  Don't  you  pity  the  poor  little 
animals  of  babies,  who  are  fed  in  this  part  of  the 
world  by  cramming  their  unfortunate  little  mouths 
with  bread-crumbs  steeped  in  this  poisonous  oil,  and 
gait  ?  On  inquiring  into  the  reason  of  the  oil  being 
50  offensive,  (for  the  olives  are  plenty  in  the  warmer 
districts,  and  excellent  in  quality),  we  were  told 
there  were  not  presses  enough  in  the  country,  and 
that  heaps  of  olives  lay  therefore  waiting  their  turn, 
till  they  became  rancid.  What  a  tale  of  inertness 
and  apathy  did  this  trifling  explanation  tell !  At  all 
events,  the  Spaniards  now  from  long  habit,  like  the 
article  thus  produced,  and  Avould  not  willingly,  I 
believe,  exchange  it  for  better ;  and, — though  I  do  not 
join  in  the  sentiment  of  the  propounder  of  the  "  de 
gustibm;  nil  disputandum,^''  being  of  opinion  that  tastes 
and  dispositions  are  both  disputable  and  important, 
— I  would  leave  them  their  garlic  and  oil  in  peace,  if 
I  found  food  for  eulogy  in  more  important  points. 

But  alas  ! — the  people  ! — the  poor  ! — they  are  but 
too  evidently  in  a  state  to  excite  the  deepest  indigna- 
tion against  their  governors  ; — the  deepest  connni- 
seration  for  themselves,  From  Irun,  most  of  the  vil*-'^ 
lages  showed  symptoms  of  filth  and  poverty,  truly  \ 
lamentable.  The  rags  on  some  of  the  women  and 
children  were  painful  to  behold,  and  their  wild  faces 
absolutely  startling.  The  houses  have  a  ruined  ap- 
])earance  about  them  which  is  most  sad.     I  looked  in, 
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in  several,  and  the  interiors  seemed  black  and  almost 
destitute  of  comforts,  or  even  necessaries,  cooking 
utensils,  furniture,  &c.  The  lower  apartment  is 
held  in  common  witli  the  mule,  whose  stable  it  is ; 
and  the  upper  (for  the  houses  are  generally  two- 
storied)  is  reached  by  a  sort  of  ladder  from  below. 

I  noted  it  all — thought  of  Ireland — and  sighed. 
There,  the  poor  cabin  never  has  even  this  gloomy 
second  story.  Alas !  poor  Ireland  !  Why  is  it,  that 
whenever  any  superlative  wretchedness  is  apparent, 
it  is  to  your  unliappy  land  the  mind  always  turns 
back  ?  Wliy  is  it,  that  no  comparison  with  other 
lands,  even  with  the  most  unfortunate  and  most  ill- 
used,  ever  tells  in  your  favour  ?  Alas  !  alas  !  that  a 
native  of  wealthy  England  should  be  forced  to  con- 
fess, that  this  most  comfortless  and  destitute  part  of 
Spain,  stiU  is  less  comfortless  and  less  destitute  than 
Ireland.  Yet  the  district  I  have  been  describing  is 
the  most  arid  and  unproductive  in  this  kingdom, — 
and  Ireland  is  rich  and  fertUe  !  The  first  shoots  of 
Spring  are  here  in  a  month  burnt  up  to  powder, — 
and  Ireland  is  ever  green  and  blooming !  This 
tract  has  neither  rivers  in  its  centre,  nor  ports 
on  its  boundary,  —  and  Ireland  has  both  in 
plenty !  This  country  has  been  crushed  under 
rulers  openly  professing  the  worst  principles  of 
despotism  and  bigotry,  —  and  Ireland  has  been 
governed  by  a  nation,  which  calls  itself — which  is 
— the  freest  and  most  enlightened  !!....  Oh  !!  it 
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makes  the  heart  bleed,  and  the  cheek  redden  with 
shame,  to  think  of  this. 

The  Irish  claim  descent  from  the  Spaniards ;  and 
indeed  there  is  much  in  the  people  here  to  confirm 
the  supposition.  The  Spaniards  are  decidedly  like 
in  feature  and  figure, — not  to  the  high-cheek  boned 
ruddy-skinned  race  in  Ireland  (for  there  are  visibly, 
at  least  two,  distinct  families  in  that  country),  but  to 
the  dark-haired,  dark-eyed,  true  Milesian.  As  far 
as  we  can  yet  judge  from  what  we  have  seen,  and 
from  the  reports  we  hear  of  the  Spaniards,  there 
would  also  seem  to  be  much  similarity  of  character 
between  the  lower  orders  of  the  two  countries ; — the 
same  good-nature,  and  kind  and  affectionate  manner 
towards  each  other  ;  the  same  merry  lightness  of 
heart,  combined  with  deep  and  violent  feelings ;  the 
same  quick  yielding  to  impulse  and  passion ; — the 
same  reckless  neglect  of  their  private  affairs,  and  the  \ 
same  indifference  to  improvement  in  their  domestic 
condition.  Same  causes,  same  effects !  Misery, 
ignorance,  oppression,  misgovernment,  superstition ; —  \ 
local  neglect  by  the  great  and  wealthy  : — imperfect 
justice  ; — unequal  law ; — "  Verily,  verily,  ye  shall 
know  the  tree  by  its  fruit !  " 

We  noticed  an  odd-looking  pole,  stuck  up  at  the 
extremity  of  one  of  the  most  miserable  villages, — 
the  most  miserable  we  passed.  We  inquired  its 
meaning,  and  were  told  it  was  a  sign  that  the  Lord 
of  the  place  possessed  (or  once  had  possessed,  we 
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s.Hur<  lx>r  sw^dcw     X«f xt  tuBue  I  miU  tell  j?wk  soMftttiii^ 
^'  M^brtki  «rttik  wtttdb  I  ^bttU,  I  Wpe^  W  ^kea  Vetter 
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Espartero's  triumphal  entry  into  Madrid — Madrid  and  the  Madri- 
dians — Calle  de  Alcali— The  Prado — Palace  of  the  iJuquc  de 
Hijar — Fabrica  de  Plateria — Apartment  378  feet  in  lenj,'th — 
Paintings — Velasquez — Murillo — Museo  de  Ciencias  Naturales — 
Megatherium —  Spanish  love  of  freedom  — The  Monks  —  The 
Nuns  —  Cruel  Treatment  of — The  Clergy  —  Ireland,  and  the 
Claims  of  the  Irish  Catholics — Prospects  of  Spain. 

Madrid,  26th  November,  1840. 

At  length,  my  dear  *  *  *^  I  redeem  the  promise 
made  in  my  last.  Though  so  much  time  has  elapsed, 
I  will  endeavour  to  retrace  the  impressions  produced 
on  me  by  the  first  appearance  of  Madrid,  premising 
that  we  saw  it  then  in  its  holiday  clothes. 

It  so  chanced  that  we  arrived  on  a  gala  day,  the 
29th  September.  Espartero  had  made  his  triumphal 
entry  into  the  city  in  the  morning  ;  and  all  the  win- 
dows and  balconies  were  in  consequence  hung  with 
silks,  tapestries,  carpets,  &c.  to  do  him  honour.  This 
is  the  customary  way  of  doing  honour  in  the  south ; 
and  as  such  adopted  on  all  great  fttes,  Corpus-Christi 
processions,  &c.  Some  temporary  columns  also  had 
been    erected,    made    of    sheet-lead    whitened,     to 
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imitate  stone  ;  the  eflfect  of  which  was  surprisingly 
good. 

The  first  idea  Madrid  gives  you  is  that  of  poor- 
ness and  dirt  in  its  suburbs  ;  and  of  considerable 
splendour,  together  with  great  cheerfulness  and 
brightness,  in  its  finest  parts.  One  trifling  circuin- 
stancc  slightly  counteracts  this  effect,  by  giving  to 
an  unaccustomed  eye  a  prison  sort  of  look  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  houses ;  it  is,  that  iron  bars  almost 
invariably  guard  the  windows  of  the  basement  story 
in  edifices  of  all  kinds,  great  or  small,  public  or  pri- 
vate. This  gloomy  facing  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
buildings  is,  I  believe,  universal  in  Spain ;  and  tells  a 
tale,  I  think. 

The  lively  appearance  which  Madrid,  nevertheless, 
has,  in  its  fashionable  quarters,  arises  partly  from  the 
exceeding  brightness  and  transparency  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  cloudless  sky ;  partly  from  the  beauty 
of  the  buildings  in  those  quarters ;  and  partly  from 
the  great  numbers  of  i^eople  walking  about  in  that 
particular  part  of  the  city.  The  Madridians  seem  to 
be  a  perambulating  people;  they  appear  to  live  in 
the  fine  streets,  at  all  events,  when  the  sun  shines ; 
soino-  back  to  their  hives,  like  the  bees,  when  it  looks 
gloomy  and  dark.  Of  course  I  am  speaking  of  the 
temperate  seasons:  in  summer  the  heat  keeps  them 
witliin  doors  till  nightfall ;  when  they  all  turn  out, 
and  parade  up  and  down  the  Prado  till  late  at  night, 
dressed  as  if  for  an  evenmg  party :  the  ladies  with 
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low  dresses  and  short  sleeves,  and  jewels  on  their 
necks  and  arms, — the  lace  mantilla  lightly  and  but 
half  concealing  the  forms  beneath.  We  had  many 
days  in  the  early  part  of  October  warm  enough  to 
afford  us  a  view  of  this  summer  promenading  ex- 
hibition in  its  full  glory. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  city  convey  to  me  the 
notion  of  a  people  having  nothing  to  do ;  such  my- 
riads of  all  kinds  and  classes  (except  the  more 
fashionable  dames,  who  rarely  at  any  season  go  out 
till  late)  lounging  incessantly  backwards  and  forwards, 
not  walking  as  if  they  had  somewhere  to  walk  to ; 
not  men  with  earnest  faces,  hurrying  to  business; 
but  figures  moving  slow  and  stately,  as  if  intent  on  ' 
nothing  but  enjoying  the  sun.  The  only  palpable 
exceptions  are  the  poor  blind  song  and  pamphlet 
criers,  bawling  "  a  dos  cuartos  "  everywhere  in  your 
ear ;  and  the  military  with  their  brass  bands,  playing 
admirably,  and  indeed  really  pretty  music,  but  unfor- 
tunately often  with  instruments  out  of  tune. 

A  few  days  after  our  arrival  we  witnessed  a  very 
gracefvd  illumination  given  in  honour  of  Espartero. 
The  broadest  part  of  the  Prado,  called  the  "  Salon," 
was  surrounded  with  poles,  covered  and  united  toge- 
ther by  green  garlands  ;  a  handsome  triumphal  arch 
was  erected  at  the  upper  end,  decorated  also  with 
green,  adorned  with  statues,  and  surmounted  by  a 
large  rainbow.  All  these,  and  various  other  eleva- 
tions, were  brilliantly  lit  with  coloured  lamps.     The 
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blaze  of  light,  softened  by  the  green  of  the  garlands 
and  of  the  overhanging  trees  ;  the  bands  playing;  the 
houses  also  illuminated  ;  the  endless  waves  of  people 
moving  to  and  fro  ;  all  combined  to  render  this  a  very 
pleasing  scene. 

The  Calk  de  Alcala  (or  "  Del Duque  de  la  Vitoria''^), 
from  Avhich  the  Prado  opens,  is  the  most  striking 
street  I  have  ever  seen,  from  its  great  breadth,  the 
beauty  of  the  gate  at  its  upper  end,  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  houses,  tlie  majority  of  which  belong  to 
the  principal  nobility  or  to  the  members  of  the  corps 
diplomatique.  Two  very  fine  and  extensive  public 
buildings  also  add  to  its  grandeur :  these  are  the  Cus- 
tom-house :  and  the  Museo  Militar  fjicing  the  Prado — 
built  by  the  Dukes  of  Alba,  and  when  the  title  be- 
came extinct,  bought  by  the  city  of  Madrid  and  given 
to  Godoy,  on  the  confiscation  of  whose  estates  in 
1808,  it  passed  to  the  crown.  This  splendid  street  is 
crossed  by  the  famous  Prado,  which  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  very  broad  road,  flanked  by  a  double 
row  of  trees,  with  walks  under  them,  on  each  side. 
At  its  broadest  part,  near  the  Calle  de  Alcala,  a  large 
central  space  ornamented  by  three  very  handsome 
fountains,  is  enclosed  for  pedestrians ;  and  round  this 
"  Salon,"  as  it  is  termed,  runs  that  portion  of  the  car- 
riage drive  which  is  most  thronged  at  the  fashionable 
hours.  The  Prado  was  made  what  we  now  see  it,  by 
Charles  III,  a  monarch  to  whom  Madrid  seems  to  be 
indebted  for  almost  everytliing  ornamental  it  con- 
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tains,  except  the  private  mansions  of  the  nobility. 
There  are  some  splendid  palaces  behind  the  trees, 
particularly  those  belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  Villa 
Hermosa  and  Medina  Celi ;  the  latter,  the  largest 
private  town  dwelling-house  I  know  of  anywhere. 
Other  buildings  of  the  same  character,  though  not 
quite  so  fine,  continue  through  the  Carrera  de  Gero- 
nimo,  which  opens  between  the  two  palaces  just 
named. 

The  palace  of  the  Duke  de  Hijar,  v/ith  whom  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted,  is  the  finest  of 
these.  When  paying  our  respects  there  one  day,  we 
were  shown,  in  a  fine  lofty  reception  apartment, 
some  splendid  Gobelin  tapestry,  given  by  Louis  XV 
to  the  ancestor  of  the  present  duke. 

Near  the  upper  end  of  the  Salon  of  the  Prado  stand 
two  edifices  built  by  Charles  III — the  Fabrica  de 
Plateria  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  the  Museum  of 
pictures,  a  noble  and  elegant  building  not  yet  quite 
completed,  various  bas-reliefs,  statues,  &c.,  which 
were  intended  to  ornament  the  principal  facade,  not 
having  hitherto  been  executed.  The  apartments  in 
the  interior  of  tliis  edifice, — approached  through  a 
handsome  circular,  pillared  vestibule, — are  numerous 
and  magnificent.  The  most  sumptuous  is  domed,  and 
is  378  feet  in  length. 

This  splendid  gallery  is  justly  celebrated  for  tlie 
superior  excellence  of  the  paintings  it  contains ;  espe- 
cially those  by  Velasquez  and  Murillo,  whose  works 
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are  to  be  met  witl)  in  perfection  nowhere  out  of  Spain. 
There  are  a  great  numl)er  of  the  Italian,  French, 
Fleniisli,  and  Dutch  schools  too ;  the  most  renowned 
of  which  is  Rajiluiers  '  Pasmo  de  Sicilia ;'  but  the 
specimens  of  the  Si)anish  school  here  (whatever  may 
be  the  case  elsewhere)  seem  to  me  decidedly  the  most 
worthy  of  admiration.  The  portraits  by  Velasquez  of 
Philip  IV  on  horseback,  of  the  Conde-Duque  de  Oli- 
vares,  and  of  a  young  prince  on  his  pony ;  his  paintings 
of  '  The  Surrender  of  Breda,'  '  The  Forge  of  Vulcan,' 
&c.,  are  beyond  all  praise ;  as  are  also  Murillo's  '  St 
Anne  teaching  the  Virgin  to  read,'  an  '  Assumption,' 
one  or  two  '  Madonnas,'  exquisite  for  their  beauty  and 
softness, — '  St  John,  as  a  cliild  with  a  lamb,'  &c. 

Murillo's  pictures  here,  as  you  will  perceive,  are 
chiefly  scriptural ;  and  his  scriptural  pieces  are  consi- 
dered his  finest.  The  smaller  compositions  on  pastoral 
or  popular  subjects,  with  which  we  usually  connect  his 
name,  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  Spain,  most  of  thern 
having  been  carried  off  to  other  countries ;  Spaniards, 
however,  say  that  many  of  the  paintings  in  foreign 
lands  which  bear  Mm'illo's  name  are  in  reality  not  his. 
His  larger  paintings  preserved  in  this  country  are,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  incalculably  superior  as  paintings  to  most 
of  those  to  which  I  allude ;  nevertheless,  I  cannot  but 
think  (though  doubtless  it  is  an  empalable  offence  to 
say  so)  that  he  would  have  done  better,  had  he  devoted 
his  highest  talents  and  efforts  to  subjects  not  scrip- 
tural.    It  appears  to  me  that  the  countenances  of  his 
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Madonnas  and  other  individuals  of  Holy  Writ,  how- 
ever beautifully  executed  or  lovely  in  themselves, 
have  not  the  expression  suitable  to  the  sacred  person- 
ages they  are  meant  to  represent.  His  Madonnas 
have  all,  more  or  less,  the  face  we  all  know  so  well 
and  have  admired  so  often  and  so  justly  when  the 
subject  of  the  picture  has  been  a  Spanish  peasant  or 
gypsy.  The  finest  of  Murillo's  works,  however,  by 
far,  we  shall  find  I  am  told  at  Seville.  For  the  pre- 
sent, therefore,  I  will  not  speak  further  on  this  point. 

In  some  of  the  paintings  of  Velasquez  there  appears 
to  me  to  be  rather  too  great  a  dulness  and  uniformity 
in  the  colouring ;  occasionally  causing  the  objects 
represented  to  look  somewhat  flat,  and  be  less  effective 
than  they  might  have  been :  but  as  I  do  not  profess 
to  be  a  judge  in  these  matters,  I  am  perhaps  wrong 
in  this  opinion. 

On  the  whole,  magnificent  as  the  collection  here 
is,  and  great  as  the  delight  I  have  experienced  from 
it  has  been,  I  doubt  if  it  has  been  altogether  pro- 
ductive to  me  of  as  much  pleasure  as  those  of  the 
Italian  and  Dutch  capitals.  There  is  no  modern 
school  of  painting  in  Madrid  to  approach  the  old ;  nor 
any  of  sculpture  either,  as  there  is  in  Rome,  where 
the  studios  of  the  professors  of  both  arts  are  a  never- 
ending  source  of  entertainment  and  delight  to  the 
amateur.  Tliere  are  no  antiquities  in  this  city,  and 
few  historical  recollections  of  interest  connected  with 
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it,  its  date  being  comparatively  recent.  The  dmrclies 
are  all  poor.  There  is  uo  cathedral,  nor  even  one 
fine  reliijious  edifice. 

The  Museo  de  Ciencias  Naturales  is  a  very  exten- 
sive buildino;,  containing  a  large  and  valuable  collec- 
tion, particularly  of  minerals,  precious  stones,  marbles, 
&c. ;  but  in  the  animal  department  it  has,  as  yet,  so 
many  rooms  and  cases  but  imperfectly  filled,  that  I 
have  heard  it  jocosely  suggested,  these  must  have 
been  intended  for  the  reception  and  classification  of 
the  different  species  of  the  aboriginal  flea,  whose 
descendants  are  now  so  populous  (popular  ?)  in  Spain ! 
This  Museo  owns,  however,  one  specimen  of  very  liigh 
interest ;  viz.,  the  largest  fossil  Megatherium,  I  under- 
stand, ever  discovered  ;  it  was  found  in  Paraguay.  It 
stands  complete  in  all  its  parts ;  the  different  bones 
having  been  admiral^ly  put  together  in  their  respective 
original  positions.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  procure  an 
exact  account  of  the  dimensions.  The  skeleton  and 
the  case  inclosino;  it  fill  a  moderate-sized  room  ;  the 
foot  alone  is  two-thirds  of  a  yard  in  length ; — and 
this,  without  the  flesh  that  covered  it ! — what  must 
the  whole  animal  have  been  in  life  ?  On  another 
floor  of  this  same  building,  in  the  "  Academia  de 
San  Fernando,"  are  some  exceedingly  fine  pictures 
by  Murillo.  That  of  Queen  Isabella  of  Portugal 
curing  the  sick,  particularly  deserves  mention ;  the 
painting  of  it  is  perfection — superior,  I  think,  to  any- 
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thing  by  the  same  mastei*  in  the  Grand  Museo ; — 
though,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  some  of  the 
details  are  painful  and  unpleasant. 

I  sought  eagerly  in  the  Museo  de  Ciencias  for 
monuments  of  ancient  Mexican  civilization :  but 
though  there  is  a  small  room  devoted  to  these,  I 
found  the  contents  lamentably  scanty.  The  contrary 
was  not  to  be  expected,  since  we  know  that  the 
Spaniards,  instead  of  zealously  preserving  relics  so 
deeply  interesting,  destroyed  the  Mexican  monuments 
and  annals  in  the  same  brutal  way  that  they  did  the 
poor,  unresisting  people  themselves  ;  impelled  in  both 
cases  by  the  same  fury  of  bigotry,  which  waged  a 
war  to  the  death, — inhuman,  dastardly,  and  unchris- 
tian,— alike  against  the  professors  and  the  symbols,  of 
a  faith  and  of  usages  differing  from  their  own. 

Thank  God  I  the  day  for  these  and  other  similar 
abominations  is  over,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  even  in 
Spain. 

There  is  still  superstition  enough,  and  excessive 
ignorance,  its  never  failing  attendant,  among  the 
lower  orders,  and  the  women ;  but  among  the  ma- 
jority of  the  men,  especially  of  the  middling  classes, 
(if  I  can  venture  to  form  an  opinion  from  the  oppor- 
tunities of  conversation  afforded  me  as  yet)  the  love 
of  despotism,  political  or  religious,  has  died  with 
Ferdinand;  never,  I  trust,  to  rise  again.  The 
Spaniards  were  ever  possessed  with  a  strong  love  of 
national  liberty ;  they  have  at  all  times  strenuously 
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resisted  the  donilnation  or  interference  of  foreign 
nations :  I  tliink  it  is  evident  that  now  there  are  vast 
niunbers  equally  indisposed  to  all  other  undue  inter- 
ference and  dictation.  The  atrocious  aggression  of 
Napoleon, — while  it  has  naturally  left  an  enduring 
feeling  of  dislike  in  the  breast  of  most  Spaniards  to 
the  French  name, — let  in  such  tides  of  new  ideas, 
and  brought  about  the  abolition  of  so  many  tyrannical, 
oppressive  and  bigoted  institutions,  that  a  calm  looker- 
on,  a  well-wisher  to  Spain, — however  he  may  have 
detested  the  usurpation  at  the  time, — can  scarcely  noto 
regret  that  it  took  place. 

You  remind  me  again  that  I  have  not  answered 
your  inquiries  respecting  the  political  situation 
of  Spain — the  Clergy — Literature,  &c.  I  have  pur- 
posely delayed  so  doing  until  I  could  somewhat  inform 
myself:  I  now  give  you  the  best  information  in  my 
power. 

The  monks  are  gone  in  all  probability  for  ever.  (3) 
How  curious  it  is  to  note,  how  exactly  the  reaction — 
however  tardy  it  may  be — in  all  cases  of  oppression, 
mental  or  otherwise,  corresponds  to  the  effort  to  crash. 
The  farther  the  spring  is  bent,  the  farther  will  it 
rebound !  Here,  in  Spain,  so  long  a  byeword  for 
monastic  and  clerical  power  and  wealth — where,  in 
the  memory  of  thousands,  no  person  could  with 
safety  breathe  a  doubt  of  a  fraction  of  an  established 
article  of  faith,  or  even  question  the  sacredness  of 
the  Monastic    Institution  ; — where  a  traveller  from 
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heretical  coimtries  could  scarcely  show  his  face  at 
all  without  risk,  not  merely  from  inquisitorial  claws, 
but  from  the  dislike  and  horror  of  a  bigoted  popu- 
lation —  even  here  have  we  seen,  —  "  at  one  fell 
swoop,"  the  whole  militia  of  regulars  abolished,  their 
habitations  destroyed  or  sold,  their  property  con- 
fiscated, they  tliemselves  ordered  to  their  respective 
Nacimientos  or  birth-places,  and  rigidly  forbidden 
even  to  wear  the  Monastic  habit ; — and  even  the 
secular  clergy  deprived  of  the  greater  portion  of  their 
tithes  and  lands,  and  left  to  depend  for  their  subsist- 
ence chiefly  on  dues,  fees  and  voluntary  gifts ; — a 
change  which  in  heretic  England  itself  would  be 
looked  on  as  next  door  to  sacrilege.  (4) 

From  all  I  have  learned  here,  I  fear  that  the  idea  y 
we  had  formed  in  England  of  the  immoral  lives  of 
the  monks  in  this  country  (the  very  antipodes  of  the 
monks  in  Ireland),  so  far  from  being  exaggerated,  fell 
far  shoit  of  the  mark.  I  wish  very  sincerely  it  were 
not  so  ;  and  should  be  sorry  to  pain  any  of  my  many 
and  dear  Catholic  friends  by  statements  which  they 
may  wish  untrue,  perhaps  more  earnestly  than  I 
do ;  but  if  I  were  speaking  to  them  even,  instead 
of  writing  to  you,  I  could  not  consent  to  suppress 
or  garble  the  truth.  I  came  here  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that,  through  the  reports  of 
(as  I  fancied)  prejudiced  relaters,  we  were  in  the 
habit  of  heaping  much  undeserved  censure  on  the 
shoulders  of  these  men  :  and  (loving  truth  and  justice 
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better  than  any  preconceived  opinion)  I  determined 
to  let  no  prejudice  on  my  part  which  might  be  opposed 
to  their  institution  interfere  with  my  acknowlcdg- 
inent — if  truth  should  allow  it — of  their  individual 
inculpability.  AVhen,  however,  I  began  to  hear 
Spaniards  speak  on  the  subject,  I  found  that  my 
spirit  of  indulgence  was  quite  misplaced.  The 
description  they  give  of  the  evil  these  regulars  were 
to  the  country,  is  far  more  highly  coloured  than  any 
I  have  heard  in  heretic  lands ;  and  it  is  given  alike 
by  true  and  sincere  Catholics  as  by  those  who  are 
such  merely  in  name. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  even  an  attempt  at 
denial,  either  of  the  undisguised  irregularities  of  vast 
numbers  of  the  monks,  their  frequent  misguidance  and 
corruption  of  the  weaker  half  of  their  flocks ;  their 
unendurable  interference  in  private  families,  too  often 
producing  in  them  discord  and  ill-blood ;  or,  of  the 
enormous  expense  they  were  to  the  country,  and  of 
their  own  entire  uselessness, — unless  the  feeding,  and 
therefore  the  calling  into  existence,  of  hosts  of  lazy, 
vicious  beggars — for  such  they  are  looked  upon  here 
— be  considered  a  service.  The  Spanish  men,  one 
and  all,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  {the 
secular  clergy  themselves  by  no  means  excepted)^  hate 
the  very  name  of  monk;  and  the  bitterness  with 
which  almost  all  persons  speak,  above  all  of  the 
meddling  in  the  domestic  circle  and  the  destruction 
of  innocence  and  unity  there,  so  frequently  caused 
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by  the  regulars,  speaks  volumes  in  proof  of  the  per- 
nicious influence  they  exercised.  The  women  of  ■ 
Spain  who  were  their  chief  dupes,  tools,  and  victims, 
— possessing  less  education  and  sense,  and  more  super- 
stition than  the  men — are  the  only  class  from  whom  I 
have  heard  even  a  word  of  exculpation  of,  or  pity  for, 
the  oiFenders  ;  and  the  only  one  which,  probably,  could 
ever  again  fall  under  their  influence. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  their  manifold  sinnings, 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  government  has  treated 
them  most  cruelly  and  dishonestly.  If  the  institution 
were  a  bad  one,  it  should  have  been  destroyed ;  but  it 
is  brutal  to  deprive  the  individuals  belonging  to  it  of 
all  means  of  subsistence.  If  it  were  considered  too 
much  to  allow  them  the  use  of  their  funds  for  life, 
(which  however  would  have  been  but  fair  and  just,) 
there  could  be  no  excuse  for  not  securing  to  them  the 
small  daily  stipend  which  was  promised  during  life  to 
each,  on  the  confiscation  of  their  lands.  This  has 
latterly  been  almost  entirely  withheld ;  and  but  for 
charity  most  of  them  would  starve.  The  real  cause 
of  the  omission  however  is,  I  believe,  the  miserably 
deficient  state  of  the  j)ublic  finances.  When  there  is 
no  money  to  pay  the  army  or  the  public  empleados, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  a  body  of  men,  considered 
not  only  unnecessary  but  higlily  detrimental,  should 
be  neglected:  but  then,  wlftit  shameful  misnranage- 
ment  and  recklessness  of  human  suffering  there  must 
have  been  somewhere.     The  confiscated  lands,  (many 
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of  which,  I  undcrstaiKl,  have  been  turned  to  little  or 
no  profit  by  the  legislature)  could  with  ease  have  fur- 
nished the  necessary  life-provision  for  the  monastic 
orders,  and  by  good  management,  have  produced  over 
and  above,  far  more  to  the  government  than  it  hatj 
ever  yet  obtained  from  them.  It  is  melancholy  to 
think  how  this  immense  resource  has  been  thrown 
away. 

As  for  the  nuns  ;  they,  I  am  happy  to  say,  have  not 
been  tm'ned  out  of  their  houses  ;  but  their  funds  have 
been  very  generally  taken  away,  and  as  in  the  former 
case,  on  the  pledge  too  often  broken,  to  pay  them  a 
small  allowance.  These  unfortunate  women  are  there- 
fore frequently  reduced  to  very  painful  straits  to 
exist.  Some  of  the  conventual  possessions,  however, 
liave  remained  unencroachcd  upon :  namely,  those 
which  were  dependent  on  royal  foundations,  which  in 
all  cases  I  believe  have  been  left  untouched. 
'  But  even  the  secular  clergy  are  not  all  of  them  in 
very  good  odour,  it  is  too  evident,  with  thousands  in 
Spain ;  many  ( Avidely  diifeiing  from  the  truly  re- 
spectable and  \artuous  and  hard-working  Catholic 
clergy  of  Ireland)  having  (as  Spaniards  allege)  led 
nearly  as  irregular  lives  as  the  monks ; — but  as  such 
cases  were  far  less  common  with  the  former — as  they 
are  a  very  superior  class  of  persons,  in  bii'th,  education, 
manners,  and  intelligence,  doing  duty  too — and  in 
large  parishes  necessarily  severe  duty — instead  of 
Yiymg  in  idleness  on  the  "  sw^eat "  of  others  as  the 
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monks  here  did — and  as  they  did  not  make  them- 
selves so  obnoxious  by  the  fireside ;  they  have  not 
only  escaped  the  greatest  portion  of  the  obloquy 
thrown  on  the  monastic  orders  in  this  country,  but 
very  many  of  them  indeed  are  most  justly  respected 
and  beloved. 

The  clergy  here  have  lately  been  making,  in  various 
places,  great  struggles  to  re-establish  their  former 
dominion.  The  Archbishop  of  Toledo  appointed  by 
the  government  has  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  Pope ; 
in  the  south  similar  appointments  have  taken  place. 
The  Papal  Nuncio,  Don  Jose  Ramirez  de  Arellano, 
has  during  tliis  month  thought  proper  on  four  dif- 
ferent occasions,  to  take  the  government  to  task  ; 
namely: — for  the  suspension  of  the  judges  of  the 
ecclesiastical  tribunal  de  la  Rota ;  for  the  similar 
suspension  in  Granada,  Malaga,  and  several  other 
places,  of  their  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  with  substi- 
tution of  others ;  for  the  claim  of  the  provisional 
government  to  regulate  the  territorial  division  of  the 
parishes  (as  being  a  matter  merely  of  external  disci- 
pline) ;  and  for  the  appointment  of  a  new  dignitary, 
Don  Valentin  Ortigosa,  to  officiate  in  the  bishopric  of 
Malaga. 

The  government  has  laid  the  consideration  of  these 
affairs  before  the  supreme  tribunal  of  justice.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  a  line  of  conduct  will  be  adopted 
such  as  may  meet  the  wishes  of  the  lovers  of  intellec- 
tual freedom,  equally  opposed  to  ecclesiastical,  as  to 
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(iivil  despotism  or  undue  dictation.  The  davs  of 
llildobrand  arc  gone  by,  or  ought  to  be  so.  It  is 
indeed  time — and  all  reasonable  Catholics  are  ready 
now  to  acknowledge  it — that  the  state,  and  not  a 
forei(jn  power  or  persons  claiming  to  be  irresponsible 
and  irremovable  agents,  should  have  the  regulation 
of  matters  of  important  internal  arrangement.  It  is 
time,  also,  that  the  state  should  have  the  power — not 
indeed  of  interfering  Avith  religious  doctrine,  but — of 
correcting  church  abuses  when  necessary,  and  of  re- 
moval on  reasonable  and  sufficient  grounds. 

What  may  be  ventured  on,  however,  at  present,  is 
uncertain.  There  is  still,  doubtless,  a  strong  party 
in  favour  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  liierarchy  and  usages; 
embracing  not  only  the  legitimists,  but  many  of  the 
so-called  Moderados,  who  are,  I  believe  most  of  them, 
legitimists  in  their  hearts. 

There  can  indeed  be  little  doubt  that  a  blind  reve- 
rence of,  and  submission  to,  authority  in  matters  of 
religion,  (be  it  Catholic  or  Protestant,  or  indeed,  ichat- 
ever  that  religion  may  be)  and  absolutism  in  politics, 
naturally  go  together ;  subserviency  to  authority  being 
the  influencing  principle  in  both  cases. 

And  here  I  feel  myself  irresistibly  impelled  to 
advert  to  Ireland.  The  present  political  position  held 
by  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  which  might  seem  to  offer 
an  exception  to  such  principle,  appears  to  me  to  be 
easily  accounted  for.      The  long  oppression  and  mis- 
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rule  the  Irish  Catholics  have  suffered  from  a  Protestant 
government,  and  their  own  consequent  separate  per- 
sonal interests  as  Catholics  and  as  Irishmen, — have 
surely  sufficed  to  produce  the  present  state  of  things ; 
and  I  cannot  but  think  that  we  owe  to  the  past  unjust 
and  reprehensible  conduct  of  the  English  government 
alone,  that  separation,  which  under  different  circum- 
stances would  have  been  hopeless. 

But  has  it  not  always  been  the  same  ?  Oppression, 
sooner  or  later,  too  galling  to  be  borne, — we  shall 
find  to  be  almost  the  only  thing  which  has  ever 
caused  Catholic  nations  to  resist  power,  or  led  them 
to  contend  for  the  right  of  free  discvission.  What 
was  Spain  in  this  respect,  till  tyranny — political  and 
religious — aroused  indignation,  and  taught  her  to  act 
and  think  for  herself  ?  AMiat  was  Portugal  ?  What 
is  Austria,  where  a  milder  sway  has  hitherto  warded 
off  discontent  ?  Who  canvasses  the  proceedings 
of  government  ?  Who  talks  of  liberty,  or  rights, 
or  freedom  of  discussion  there?  C-an  freedom 
of  discussion,  can  even  freedom  of  thought,  be 
the  prevailing  characteristic  of  a  people,  brought 
up  from  infancy,  to  consider  them  both  (when 
exercised  on  the  one  subject  which  they  deem  the 
most  unportant  of  all  subjects)  as  dangerous; 
and, — IF  they  should  lead  to  change  of  opinion, — as 
criminal  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  natural  to  expect 
from  such  a  people — submission  to  authority — sub- 
mission "  to  the  powers  that  be  " — dislike  to  change 
— and  consequently  hatred  to  insurrection  and  rebel- 
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lion  —  unless  goaded  by  oppression  (5).  If  sucli 
be  the  case,  is  it  not  peculiarly  inconsistent  in 
the  English  Government  and  the  English  Tories, 
to  entertain  the  dread  they  have  ever  seemed 
to  feel  of  the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland,  Give 
them  what  is  fair  and  right  on  all  points  political  and 
religious ; — put  them  on  that  perfect  equality  with 
the  present  dominant  party,  which  ought  to  exist 
between  man  and  man,  subjects  of  the  same  crown, 
and  natives  of  the  same  country — treat  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain  as  one  and  the  same  country — and  the 
British  and  Irish  as  brothers ;  and  the  Catholic  Irish 
would  surely  be  the  very  last  to  rebel  against  power — 
against  authority,  the  existence  of  which  is  in  har- 
mony with,  not  in  opposition  to,  their  earliest  habits 
and  feelings.  Depend  upon  it,  almost  every  real, 
staunch,  truly  religious  Catholic  that  has  nothing  to 
complain  of  or  to  contend  for,  is  a  legitimist  at  heart. 
Is  indeed,  the  fact  denied  by  any  party  ?  If  a  dif- 
ferent line  of  conduct  had  been  adopted  from  the 
beginning  towards  the  Irish  Catholics ;  if  they  had 
,  been  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  English  and 
with  Protestants ;  and  if  the  clergy  of  both  deno- 
minations had  been  provided  for  in  the  same  way  at 
the  Union, — or  even  at  so  late  a  period  as  when  the 
Emancipation  Act  was  carried — is  it  not  probable 
that  there  would  soon  have  been  an  end  to  political 
disturbance  or  ao;itation  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  Irish 
Catholics  would  mostly  have  been  Conservatives  ? 
If  then  Irish  Catholics,  but  for  political  and  reli- 
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gious  causes  of  discontent,  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  Conservatives  (as,  indeed,  the  English 
Catholics  very  generally  are),  is  there  any  good  sense 
in  Conservatives,  at  least  denying  them  their  claims  i 
There  might  be  more  appearance  of  reason  in  the 
Liberals  doing  so ;  but  the  thoroughly  and  honestly 
liberal  will  not  act  unfairly  and  despotically  to  avoid 
a  possible  evil ;  they  will  not  act  to  others  who  differ 
from  them,  in  a  manner  they  would  think  unjust  and 
oppressive  if  displayed  by  those  others  towards  them- 
selves. Only  fictitious  Liberals  will  do  so; — mock 
Liberals  like  those  who  while  they  prate  of  liberty  of 
conscience,  the  right  of  private  judgment,  unshackled 
minds,  &c.,  would  like  to  see  every  Catholic  beneath 
the  ocean,  or  conquered  and  crushed  at  any  cost  of 
blood  or  misery ; — or  mere  party  Liberals,  such  as 
those  Irish  Catholics  (if  it  be  true  that  there  are  any 
such)  who  would  really  wish  to  see  Don  Carlos  on 
the  throne  of  Spain ; — but  alas  !  are  there  not  Pro- 
testants even  in  liberal  England  who  entertain,  nay 
express  such  wish  ? 

Have  not  the  Tories  of  England  and  Orangemen  of 
Ireland,  by  their  line  of  conduct,  by  their  exclusive 
and  jealous  system  of  repression  and  ascendency,  been 
the  means,  the  sole  means  of  throwing  the  Irish 
Catholics  into  what  they,  the  Tories,  consider  the 
wrong  scale  ?  Have  they  not  made  six  or  seven 
millions.  Liberals,  who  but  for  them,  would  most 
likely  liave  been  as  Tory  as  their  hearts  could  wish  ? 
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If  they  think  the  spirit  now  iirouc>i;d  in  the  breiiists  of 
those  millions,  evil — (luul  no  lover  of  peace  and  order 
and  industry  autl  real  liberty  and  progressive  im- 
provement but  must  lament  the  state  of  excitement 
which  has  long  existed  in  Ireland) — let  them  reflect 
whether  it  be  not  themselves  that  have  roused  it,  or 
that  have  given  cause  and  opportiuiity  for  its  being 
aroused ;  and  whether  they  have  not  themselves  only 
to  blame.  Deeply  indeed  do  many  sincerely  religious 
Catholics  lament  that  state  of  excitement,  well  aware 
that  reliyion  JlowisJies  most  in  quiet. 

Protestants  on  the  other  hand  shoiild  surely  feel 
that  under  free  and  equal  govermnent,  where  freedom 
of  discussion  is  a  necessary  ingredient,  Progression 
civil  and  mental  is  inevitable,  and  that  Truth  there- 
fore must  ultimately  prevail. 

Greatly  however  as  I  think  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  blame  for  their  conduct  to  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics, it  certainly  would  be  but  fair  and  just  for  the 
latter  to  reflect  that  it  is  through  a  Protestant  and 
English  parliament  they  obtained  Emancipation ;  and 
it  would  also  be  but  reasonable  for  them  to  consider 
whether  it  is  so  certain  that  Catholic  rulers  would 
thus  have  acted  towards  Protestants  ?  Alas !  how 
rarely  do  mankind  do  justice  to  one  another  in  act — 
or  even  in  thought !  Sect — not  Religion — Party — nc^t 
Patriotism,  as  I  have  heard  you  so  frequently  and 
truly  say,  are  too  often  the  secret  springs  of  conduct. 

But  you  will,  I  fear,  ray  dear  *  *  *,  even  with  all 
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your  strong  feelings  for  Ireland,  and  your  love  of 
religious  freedom,  be  somewhat  tired  of  this  digres- 
sion. But  I  cannot  help  pouring  out  my  thoughts 
to  you,  who  I  am  sure  will  at  least  not  fail  to 
sympathize  in  all  I  say.  I  will  however  now  revert 
to  Spain. 

Long-continued    kingly    and    clerical    oppression 
have  produced  their  natural  results  in  Spain ;  though 
a  nation  universally  holding  (at  least  till  lately)  the 
same  faith  as  its  rulers ;  and  this  oppression  has  now 
caused  thousands  to  cease  in  their  hearts  to  hold  that 
faith.     Thousands  among  the  middle  classes  here,  are 
now — as   I    have  often    heard    Spaniards   declare — 
Catholics  only   in  name.       Indeed  I  have  heard  it 
asserted  by  many,  that  the  strong  feeling  excited  by 
the  frequent  unprincipled  conduct  of  the  monks  has^ 
had  the  further  effect,  which  all  religious  persons  of 
whatever  denomination  will  lament,  of  dividing  the 
nation  in  a  great  measure  between  total  unbelievers      , 
and  those  still  plunged  in  abject  superstition.  -— ^ 

However  this  may  be,  a  spirit  has  arisen  in  Spain, 
which  neither  king  nor  prelate,  I  think,  will  ever  allay 
again.  The  number  indisposed  to  the  old  order  of 
things  is,  I  confidently  believe,  too  great  for  there  to 
be  much  probability  of  a  return  to  ancient  abuses  in 
this  matter ;  at  all  events  not  for  any  protracted 
period.  That  a  reaction  in  favour  of  despotic  prin- 
ciples in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government,  may  take 
place,  is  unfortunately   far  from  impossible ;    but  I 
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think,  when  we  mark  what  the  general  course  of  the 
stream  is  all  over  the  world,  there  can  be  no  likelihood 
that  such  reaction  would  be  permanent.  The  waters 
may  be  danuued  up  for  a  while,  but  having  once 
begun  to  How  in  their  natural  direction,  they  can 
never  be  made  to  climb  up  hill  whence  they  came ; 
and  the  more  forcibly,  and  the  longer,  they  are  ob- 
structed in  their  course,  the  more  violent  and  irre- 
sistible, when  the  bar  is  at  last  broken  down,  will  be 
— has  ever  been — the  svt^eep  of  the  torrent.  Let 
those  who  attempt  to  stem  its  moderate  and  hannless 
flow,  beware  what  they  do !  On  their  heads  be  the 
devastation  and  the  ruin  which  sooner  or  later  must 
inevitably  ensue ! 

Tliis  unfortunate  country  has  doubtless  much  to  go 
tlu"ough,  before  she  can  enter  into  a  path  which  may 
be  at  the  same  time  one  of  progression,  of  safety  and 
of  peace.     Whether  she  will  ultimately  repose  in  the 
tranquil    haven     of    limited    monarchy,    with    fair 
representation  and  free  and  equal  laws,  or  whether 
despotism  on  the   one   side,   or  profitless,   perilous 
anarchy  on  the  other,  may  not,  at  least  intermediately, 
be  her  lot,  seems,  I  confess,  very  doubtful.     That 
some  important  changes  may  be  made  without  tur- 
I        moll  or  bloodshed,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Chris- 
\      tina's  abdication,   w^hich  has  taken   place   since  our 
's_xarrival  here,  has  been  unattended  with  the  slightest 
approach  to  disturbance,  or  even  ostensible  excite- 
ment. 
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The  rocks,  on  wliich  those  who  have  the  means  of 
judging  seem  to  fear  that  the  peace  of  the  country  will 
split,  are  threefold :  first,  the  dreadfully  embarrassed 
state  of  the  finances ;  secondly,  the  conflict  of  par- 
ties and  of  individual  interests,  (to  which  last, — if  I 
am  to  believe  what  I  everywhere  hear, — all  nobler 
objects  are,  alas !  too  generally  sacrificed)  ;  and  thirdly, 
the  dearth  of  men,  even  among  the  best  intentioned, 
of  really  superior  intellect,  education  and  talent,  and 
of  energy  and  determinateness  of  purpose  sufficient 
to  lead  the  herd  beneath. 

~~-  Thousands  are  desirous  of  improvement ;  few,  if 
any,  apparently  know  how  to  set  about  effecting  it ; 
and  most  are  too  violent,  or  too  selfish  in  their  aims 
and  actions,  to  do  much  real  good. 

Nevertheless,  a  commencement  has  been  made : 
the  work  is  begun :  and  a  great  and  glorious  work  it 
is,  even  though  there  be  blots  in  the  course  of  at- 
tainment of  the  object.  When  a  man  is  dying  or 
sick,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  cauterize  or  amputate,  be- 
cause these  are  disagreeable  remedies,  evil  in  them- 
selves ; — the  object  is  the  cure  ! — Is  it  nothing  to  have 
got  rid  of  inquisitions,  censorships,  monasteries,  and 
despots  civil  and  clerical;  and  to  have  got  books, 
newspapers,  schools  (if  still  few  and  indifferent, 
yet  beyond  compare  more  and  better  than  before, 
and  daily  improving),  and  representative  assemblies 
in  their  stead  ?     'Tis  much :  more  than  forty  years 
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ago  would  have  been  "dreamt  of  in  all  our  philo- 
sophy." 

And  with  this  effort  at  a  peep  at  the  sunny  side  of 
the  wood,  1  must  stop,  my  dear  *  *  *,  for  to-day, 
and  defer  savincr  anything  of  Literature,  &c.  until  a 
future  period. 
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•       LETTER    V. 

Bull-fight  —  Italian  Opera— Teatro  del  Principe— Spanish  Songs 
and  Music — Books — Authors,  Ancient  and  Modern,  and  their 
Works  —  Modern  Foreign  Works  translated  into  Spanish — 
Newspapers — Espartero  and  Christina — Ceremony  of  the  Com- 
memoration of  the  Dead — Christina's  Love  of  Money,  &c. 

Madrid,  29th  December,  1840. 
Well,  I  have  seen  a  bull-fight,  my  dear  *  *  *. 

You  will  not,  I  am  sure,  expect  me  to  enter  into 
a  detail  of  this  disgusting  exhibition,  as  you  have  no 
doubt  heard  and  read  descriptions  enough  of  Torea- 
dores,  Picadores,  Banderilleros,  Matadores;  darts, 
red  mantles,  swords,  spears,  fine  di'esses,  and  bull  and 
horse  slaughters,  to  render  any  further  lengthy  re- 
petition tedious. 

I  considered  myself  fortunate  in  having  hit  upon 
a  day  when  the  greater  part  of  the  "  sport"  consisted, 
not  in  the  regular  bull-fight,  but  in  a  sort  of  play 
with  young  bulls  {Novillos,  as  they  are  called),  which 
had  balls  on  their  horns,  so  that  they  could  not  se- 
riously injure  either  man  or  beast ;  and  which  were 
themselves  led  off  after  a  given  time,  also  unhurt.  The 
manner  of  their  retreat  was  curious.  A  small  drove 
of  tamed,  educated  bulls  were  let  in;  these  imme- 
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diately  m.adc  a  circle  about  the  wild  animal,  who  was 
glad  enough  to  get  back  to  his  kind ;  and  then  off 
they  all  trotted  together.  During  part  of  this  more 
hannless  species  of  entertainment  the  populace  were 
admitted  into  the  arena,  and  some  hundreds  of  them 
ran  about  with  the  amazed  beast,  while  he  dashed  in 
all  directions  tlu'ough  them,  "  fluttering  them  like  an 
eagle  in  a  dovecote ;"  or,  to  adopt  a  humbler  com- 
parison, playing  a  capital  game  of  blind-man's-buff 
with  tliem.  Tliis  is  more  literally  accurate  than  you 
perhaps  think ;  as  the  creature,  when  he  makes  a 
rush,  closes  his  eyes  ;  a  fact  in  which  chiefly  consists 
the  safety  of  those  at  whom  he  aims.  It  was  by  no 
means  unentertaining  to  see  him — now  dart  at  one — 
now  burst  oflP  to  another — here  throw  down  a  whole 
string  at  once  of  the  most  venturesome — there  give  a 
slight  and  graceful  toss  to  some  other  who  had  come 
inopportunely  witliin  his  reach — yet  apparently  never 
hurting  anybody  ;  unless  indeed  these  brother-wild 
beasts  have  nine  lives  like  a  cat,  for  they  all  got  up 
when  struck,  and  ran  as  nimbly  as  Paddy  does  after 
his  head  is  broken. 

The  whole  of  the  day's  sport,  however,  was  not 
so  innocent  as  tliis.  Some  of  the  fights  were  "  de 
muerte ;"  real  combats  as  they  are  called,  though  most 
improperly,  for  that  is  not  a  combat  but  a  butchery, 
in  which  one  party,  whatever  his  powers,  courage 
and  early  success,  is  doomed  to  be  massacred  at  last ; 
and  in  which  his  fom'-footed  opponents,  chosen  from 
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the  most  wretched  and  worn-out  of  their  kind,  are 
brought  blind-folded  to  face  an  attack  against  which 
they  have  no  option  or  power  to  guard  themselves. 
If  the  now  pre-doomed  bulls  were  allowed  to  have 
their  lives,  supposing  them  successful  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  ;  and  if  the  horses  were  powerful,  spi- 
rited creatures,  with  all  their  senses  about  them,  and 
perhaps  guarded  round  the  vital  and  more  easily- 
wounded  parts ;  the  "  sport,"  however  cruel  and 
unjustifiable,  would  be  less  barbarous  and  brutal 
than  it  is  at  present,  and  would  certainly  be  of  far 
more  exciting  interest. 

The  dexterity  and  agility  of  the  men  on  foot  who 
face  and  goad  the  bull,  are  wonderful ;  and  they  are 
very  seldom  hurt.  Sometimes  of  course  they  are 
seriously  injured, — sometimes  killed ;  and  then  the 
fight  is  a  glorious  one,  according  to  the  Cln-istian- 
Spanish  notion — and  the  people  shout,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  (!)  wave  their  handkercliiefs, — and 
the  priest,  who  is  always  purposely  at  hand,  shrives 
the  poor  wretch  (all  ready  confessed  before  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  possible  event !)  now  "  butchered  to  make 
a  [Spanish]  holiday,"  and  just  as  little  thought  of  as 
the  sacrificed  gladiator  of  old.  By  the  way  those 
"  noble  Romans  "  were  sad  brutes  sometimes ! 

I  fear  I  must  acknowledge,  with  all  this,  that  the 
first  coup  d'oeil  of  the  immense  crowded  ampliitheatre, 
elevated  en  gradins  like  those  the  stupendous  ruins  of 
which  we  have  so  often  stood  to  muse  over ;  and  the 
first  wild  rush  into  it  of  the  magnificent,  impetuous 
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animal,  arc  striking  and  electric.  So  much  the 
worse. 

This  anipliithcatrc  is  capable  of  containing  conve- 
niently 15,000  persons.  The  passion  of  the  people 
for  this  sport  is  extravagant :  indeed  they  do  not 
ap])ear  to  take  nearly  equal  pleasure  or  interest  in 
any  other  public  spectacle.  There  are,  however,  two 
theatres  in  IVIadrid  ;  at  one  of  which,  Italian  operas, — 
at  the  other  Spanish  plays,  are  alternately  performed. 
There  is  a  tliird,— the  Teatro  del  Oriente, — in  pro- 
gress—  in  a  more  distant  quarter  near  the  palace. 
This  latter  theatre  together  with  the  various  saloons, 
ball-rooms,  courts,  galleries,  &c.,  which  are  to  be 
attached  to  it,  will,  it  is  expected,  be  very  splendid. 
There  are  no  performances  there  as  yet. 

The  Teatro  del  Principe  we  have  visited  once,  and 
we  saw  there  a  tolerably  amusing  short,  light  piece, 
translated  or  imitated  from  the  French.  I  under- 
stand most  of  the  plays  now  commonly  performed 
have  the  same  origin.  We  had  not  the  good  fortune 
to  witness  any  of  the  national  dances ;  and  as  these 
are  only  danced  on  the  stage,  or  by  the  lowest  orders, 
I  fear  we  may  miss  them  altogether.  We  have  not 
been  to  the  Teatro  de  la  Cruz,  which  is,  I  hear,  small 
and  inconvenient.  An  odd  name  this,  by  the  way, 
(is  it  not  ?)  for  a  theatre ;  and  in  the  most  Catholic 
of  countries.  It  has  derived  it  no  doubt  from  the 
street.  Masquerades  will  be  given  there  during  the 
approaching  carnival. 

The  performance  of  Italian  operas,  I  am  told,  is 
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usually  mediocre.  The  singers  are  Spanish ;  and  to 
judge  both  from  the  singing  I  have  heard  elsewhere 
in  Madrid,  and  from  what  is  reported  to  me  by  others, 
the  voices  are  inclined  to  be  harsh  ;  and  the  style  of 
singing  does  not  usually  exhibit  much  pure  taste, 
dramatic  power,  or  real  feeling.  I  have  heard,  how- 
ever, one  female  singer,  a  Seiiora  de  Montenegro, 
who  has  but  recently  appeared  in  public,  and  who 
has  a  great  deal  of  talent,  and  a  voice  of  much  com- 
pass. She  went  through  an  act  of  an  Italian  opera, 
in  the  Sala  belonging  to  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
where  a  little  Spanish  play  was  also  represented. 
The  Spaniards  appeared  to  consider  her  performance 
as  quite  marvellous.  It  would  not,  however,  bear  a 
moment's  comparison  with  that  of  such  singers  as 
Pasta,  Malibran,  or  Grisi ;  but  the  degree  to  which 
the  room  was  tlxronged  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
general  love  for  music  wliicli  is  likely  to  produce 
good  fruits. 

In  1830  there  Avas  established  a  musical  academy 
— the  Conservatorio  de  Maria  Christina — wliich  is,  as 
I  understand,  exceedingly  well  conducted;  and  will 
probably  before  long  effect  considerable  improvement 
in  both  singers  and  composers.  We  have  attended 
several  musical  evening  performances  there,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Iradier,  one  of  the  head  professors. 
A  Madame  Campuzano  pleased  me  much.  Her  style 
was  simple  and  her  voice  a  fine  contralto. 

From  all  I  have  been  able  to  collect  of  Spaniseh 
musical  compositions,  I  should  say  the  majority  of 
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tlieni  were  deficient  in  soul.  There  is,  as  far  as  I  can 
discover,  but  very  little  Spanish  music,  properly  so 
called ;  I  mean  national  music,  of  some  antiquity  ;  at 
least  if  there  be  such,  it  is  not  procurable  in  the 
shops.  Almost  all  the  purchasable  songs  are  modem 
and  resemble  each  other  much.  Most  of  them  are  in 
a  peculiar,  and  rather  vulgar  style — one  that  I  might 
call  jaunty ; — the  words  generally  supposed  to  be 
spoken  by  the  lower  classes — Andalusian  peasants, 
majos  and  majas,  &c. ;  and  the  music  possessing  but 
rarely  that  undefined  charm  which  strangers  are  apt 
to  connect  with  the  idea  of  Spanish  airs.  I  expected 
to  glean  a  harvest  of  this  sort  of  crop ;  but  to  my 
disappointment  found  that  most  of  the  prettiest  airs 
I  could  procure,  are  already  known  at  home.  I  have 
been  able  to  unearth  but  five  or  six,  comparable  with 
those  in  the  well-known  Spanish  melodies,  with  the 
Cachucha  dance,  Kiego's  March,  the  old  Sereni,  or  the 
still  more  antiquated  Guaracha — all  long  familiar  to 
English  ears.  One  of  the  finest  modern  songs  I  have 
met  with,  is  "  A  la  Lid"  a  patriotic  war-hymn  and 
chorus  on  Isabel's  side,  called  Espartero's  song,  and 
played  daily  by  the  military  bands.  It  has  much 
merit.  Another  very  pretty  little  air  is  one  appro- 
priated by  the  opposite  party,  the  Basque  Carlist 
"  Cha'peligorriar 

Some  of  Iradier's  and  Carnicer's  Andalusian  songs 
have  a  great  deal  of  spirit. 

One  obstacle  in  a  collector's  way,  may  probably  be 
the  fact  that  there  is  but  little  printed  music  to  be  had 
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here  at  all ;  the  slovenly  habit  of  the  country  being, 
commonly,  to  sell  it  in  manuscript ;  and  as  there  is 
little  or  no  stock,  either  of  the  one  kind  or  the  other, 
kept  in  the  shops,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  procure 
music  to  try,  unless  you  can  tell  the  name  of  the 
pieces  you  wish — manifestly  an  impossibility  to  the 
stranger  in  search  of  that  of  wliich  he  as  yet  knows 
nothing.  If  you  order  any  particular  piece,  the 
chance  is  you  cannot  get  it  till  it  has  been  copied 
expressly  for  you.  You  are  therefore  at  the  mercy 
of  the  copiers,  who  constitute  a  regular  trade  here ; 
you  must  pay  so  much  a  page,  and  wait  their  time. 

Well — I  will  now  proceed  to  keep  my  promise, 
and  give  you  the  best  account  I  can  of  Spanish 
literature,  authors,  &c. — but  you  must  keep  in  mind 
that  I  have  not  been  an  age  in  the  country. 

In  my  hunt  for  books  I  have  not  been  much  more 
successful  than  in  that  after  music ;  but  this  is  not 
surprising  when  we  recollect  how  short  a  tune  it  is, 
since  it  was  forbidden  to  publish  without  a  licence. 
Perhaps  also  I  have  not  known  how  to  set  about  the 
task  ;  and  possibly  the  persons  to  whom  I  have  applied 
for  information,  were  not  perfectly  competent  to  give 
it.  However  tliis  may  be,  the  exceeding  paucity  of 
publications  in  the  more  useful  departments  of  litera- 
ture, (indeed,  in  any  except  the  dramatic  line,  in 
which  there  are  many  prolific  modern  authors,)  appears 
to  me  truly  remarkable  :  but  probably  in  some  years  ,^.  -^ 
more  the  case  may  be  altered,  as  the  number  of  pub- 
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lished  works  has  been  rapiiUy  increasing  ever  since 
the  destruction  of  the  old  order  of  things. 

We  need  not  come  to  Spain  for  the  eternal  Don 
Quijote — to  this  day  the  first  of  all  existing  composi- 
tions in  the  opinion  of  Spaniards,  and  tnily  delightful 
as  we  all  acknowledge ; — nor  for  Gil  Bias,  which 
though  considered  by  us  to  be  French,  the  Spaniards 
universally,  and  I  believe  justly,  claim  as  essentially 
their  own.  On  this  point  I  have  read  a  Spanish  book, 
in  which  I  think  it  is  satisfactorily  proved  that  Gil 
Bias  was  a  compilation  made  by  Le  Sage  from  Spanish 
manuscripts  to  which  it  was  shown  he  had  access, 
translated  and  remodelled.  The  work  itself,  from  the 
peculiar  truth  and  accuracy  of  its  delineations,  seems 
indeed  to  bear  internal  evidence  of  its  being  Spanish- 
born  ;  as  the  Bacliiller  de  Salamanca  is  acknowledged 
to  be. 

^^'^lateve^  be  the  fact,  I  repeat,  we  need  not  come 
to  Spain  for  these,  or  for  the  almost  equally  humorous 
'  Fray  Gerundio  de  Campazas,'  the  '  Guzman  de 
Alfarache,'  the  varied  compositions  of  the  witty  and 
caustic  Quevedo,  &c. ;  as  little  for  the  works  of  the 
more  celebrated  ancient  poets  (the  Ercillas,  Garcilaso 
de  la  Vegas,  Villaviciosas) ;  the  more  prolific  and 
renowned  dramatists  (the  Lopez  de  Vegas,  Calderons, 
or  the  modern  Moratin) ;  or  the  principal  historians, 
ancient  or  modern ; — as  the  well-known  writers  on 
America,  Solis,  Las  Casas,  Ulloa,  and  others, — 
Mariana  (the  Jesuit,  whose  '  History  of  Spain,'  though 
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the  most  complete  published,  is  I  hear  by  no  means  to 
be  relied  upon), — Conde  (the  faithful  historian  of  the 
times  of  Arab  rule), — Toreno  (the  still  living  his- 
torian of  the  late  wars  and  revolutions  in  Spain), 
&c.  (6) 

Such  publications  as  the  old  'General  Chronicle '  of 
Ocampo  and  Morales  (far  more  veracious  it  is  said  than 
the  history  of  Mariana) — Zurita's  'Annals  of  Arragon,' 
— Hurtado  de  Mendoza's  'History  of  the  War  of 
Granada  under  Philip  the  Second,'  (the  style  of 
which  is  considered  excellent,) — or  the  more  recent 
writings  of  Campomanes, — may  not  be  in  such  ge- 
neral circulation ;  still,  they  are  procurable  without 
travelling  from  our  own  chimney-corner. 

Of  the  productions  less  easily  to  be  obtained  at 
home, — by  authors  of  ancient  or  recent  date,  but  no 
lonjrer  livinof, — those  that  have  been  named  to  me 
here  as  the  most  worthy  of  commendation,  are  the 
following :  The  compositions  in  poetry  and  prose  of 
the  old  writer,  Luis  de  Leon ;  the  old  plays  of  Tirso 
de  Molina,  Moreto,  Perez  de  Montalvan,  Caiiizares, 
Zamora,  Candamo,  Rojas,  Alarcon,  &c. ;  the  old 
poems  of  Encina,  Boscan,  Villegas,  the  Argensolas, 
Juan  de  la  Cueva,  Fernando  Herrera  (the  divine), 
Jauregui,  Rioja,  ReboUedo,  Figuerroa,  Castillejo, 
Manrique,  Montemayor,  &c. ;  the  novels  of  Fran- 
cisco Santos,  and  Solorzano,  winters  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  various  of  the  old  chronicles,  not 
easily  to  be  met  with,  except  in  the  few  royal  pub- 
lic libraries, — especially  those  by  Sandoval  (of  the 
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kings  of  Castlllc  and  the   Emperor  Charles  V),  by 
Hernando  del  Pulgar  (of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella),  that 
compiled  by  Perez  de  Guzman  (of  Don  John  II), 
that  of   Don   Alvaro  de  Luna,    &c.    &c. — Oviedo's 
*  General  Chronicle  of  the  Indies ;'   Antonio   Her- 
rera's  '  History  of  the  Discoveries,  &c.  in  the  West 
Indies  ;'  Gines  Perez  de  Hita's  '  Guerras  Civiles  de 
Granada,'  and  '  Historia  de  los  Zegries  y   Abencer- 
rages,'  (curious  old  Moorish  relations,  half  history,  half 
romance,  and  abounding  in  old  Moorish  songs,  &c.) ; 
with  some  other  more  modern  historical  works, — as 
Capmany's    (principally    relating    to    Arragon    and 
Catalonia),  Risco's  ('  History  of  the  Cid  '),  Mufioz's 
('Conquest  of  America'),  Melo's  ('History  of  the 
War  of  Catalonia  in  the  Time  of  Philip  the  Fourth,' 
considered  a  model  of  its  kind) :  also,  the  literary  and 
critical  productions  of  Cadalso  and  Feyjoo,  writers  of 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  (the  former 
considered  one  of  the  most  effective  reformers  of  the 
bad  style  which  prevailed  in   Spanish  writings  since 
the  middle  of  the  preceding  age,  and  the  latter  also 
extolled  in  high  terms) ;  the  still  more  recent  writings 
of  Saavedra,  Cabarrus,  and  the  admirable  Jovellanos ; 
besides  a  few  other  compositions  of  minor  importance, 
— as  the  '  Satiras  de  Jorge  Pistillas,'  (a  fictitious  name ; 
the  real  name  of  the  author  was  Don  Jose  Hervas ; 
he  died  in   1742);  some  novels  by  Montengon,  who 
wrote  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  (particularly  his 
'  Eusebio  el  Cestero,'  a  book  founded,  I  believe,  on 
the  '  Eniile '  of  Rousseau,  and  which  was  at  first  for- 
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bidden,  but  afterwards  expurgated  and  altered  and 
thus  allowed  to  circulate) ;  the  '  Viages  al  pais  de  las 
Monas,'  ('  Voyages  to  the  Land  of  Monkeys,'  a  satire 
on  European  habits  and  vices,  professing  to  be  a  trans- 
lation from  the  English  through  an  Italian  version, 
but  which  the  Spaniards  to  whom  I  have  spoken 
assert  to  be  in  reality  a  Spanish  composition ; — the 
first  part  of  it,  which  I  have  read,  is  amusing  and 
clever  enough ;  the  continuation,  part  of  which  only 
I  am  acquainted  with,  seems  very  inferior) ;  the 
poems  of  Gonzalez  (a  Fray  of  the  order  of  St  Augus- 
tine, who  lived  in  the  times  of  Charles  III  and  IV), 
the  dramatic  and  other  writings  of  Iriarte,  &c.  (7) 

The  poems  of  Gonzalez,  I  acknowledge,  please  me 
little :  they  are  mostly  imitations  of  classic  lyrics, 
pastorals,  odes,  &c.,  in  the  taste  of  a  preceding  day  ; 
and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  without  much  genuine  poetry 
in  them,  and  generally  more  or  less  forced  and  cold. 
His  '  Murcielago  Alevoso,'  which  I  have  heard  much 
cried  up,  seems  to  me  a  mere  string  of  abusive  epi- 
thets, without  wit  or  taste.  The  little  I  have  read  of 
Gadalso's  '  Noches  Lugubres '  (a  poem),  I  cannot  say 
I  much  admired ;  and  a  pamphlet  of  his,  '  Los  Eru- 
ditos  a  la  Violeta,'  extolled  as  an  admirable  piece  of 
criticism  on  the  pedantry  and  ignorance  of  certain 
aspu'ants  to  literary  fame,  struck  me,  I  confess,  as 
commonplace  and  poor,  and  perhaps  intended,  after 
all,  as  much  to  display  the  writer's  own  learning 
as  to  ridicule  the  affectation  of  it  in  others.     A  small 
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poetical  work  by  Irlartc  ('  Las  Fabulas  Litcrarlas,') 
the  object  of  which  is  also  to  point  out  the  faults  and 
follies  of  literaiy  persons,  pleased  me  far  more,  and 
possesses,  I  think,  both  point  and  grace. 

Among  the  recent  writers, — Campomanes,  Jovel- 
lanos,  and  Moratin,  bear  probably  the  highest  name. 
The  '  Educacion  Popular,'  and  '  Industria  Popular,'  of 
the  former,  and  his  treatise  on  the  laws  of  *  Amortiza- 
cion,'  are  works  of  considerable  research  and  utility. 
The  Condc  de  Campomanes  was  a  man  of  great 
literary  acquirements  and  talents,  as  well  as  of  high 
integrity  and  untiring  industry.  He  was  made 
councillor  of  state  and  "  Fiscal  del  Consejo  de  Cas- 
tilla,"  and  died  in  1802. 

Don  Gasper  Melchior  de  Jovellanos's  political  and 
satirical  writings,  on  the  liberal  side,  are  greatly  cele- 
brated for  their  power  as  well  as  for  the  beauty  of 
their  style, — especially  the  famous  Memorial  *  A  sus 
Compatriotas,'  and  the  '  Infomie  en  el  Espediente  de 
la  ley  Agraria.'  Jovellanos  was  Minister  of  State 
under  Charles  IV.  His  integrity  in  office  offended 
the  Queen  and  Godoy,  and  through  their  influence  he 
was  imprisoned  in  Majorca.  Ferdinand  VII,  on  his 
accession,  liberated  him ;  and  when  Joseph  Bona- 
parte was  intruded  on  the  throne,  he  offered  liim  the 
situation  of  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Jovellanos, 
however,  refused  to  accept  office  under  the  intruder. 
On  the  foniiation  of  the  Central  Junta  in  1808,  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  members,  and  there,  as  else- 
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where,  strongly  urged  the  convocation  of  the  Cortes. 
Afterwards,  when  the  French,  in  1810,  had  entered 
Seville,  and  the  Regency  of  Cadiz  had  superseded  the 
Central  Junta,  the  j^opular  voice  accused  the  abdicated 
government  of  treachery  and  peculation.  Jovellanos, 
who,  as  a  leading  member  of  the  Central  Junta,  was 
involved  in  the  accusation,  wrote  a  manly  and  cool 
refutation  of  these  charges.  This  work  was  printed 
at  Corunna  in  1811.  His  whole  life  indeed,  and  his 
poverty,  were  the  best  answers,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, to  this  absurd  accusation.  He  retired  to  his 
native  town,  Gijon,  in  Asturias  ;  but  on  the  approach 
of  the  French  was  compelled  hastily  to  put  to  sea ; 
and  landing,  exhausted,  at  Vega,  a  very  inconsiderable 
town  in  Spain,  shortly  afterwards  died  there  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Jovellanos  was  a  man 
of  extraordinary  talents,  of  a  highly  philosophical 
and  liberal  mind,  and  of  truly  disinterested  virtue, 
and  altogether  so  remarkable  a  character,  that  I  trust 
you  wiU  excuse  this  detail  of  him. 

Don  Leandro  Fernandez  de  Moratin,  who  published 
under  the  name  of  Inarco  Celenio,  originally  a  jeweller, 
afterwards  much  distinguished  by  Godoy,  subsequently 
head  librarian  at  Madrid,  and  later  still  in  the  extreme 
of  distress,  till  his  property  (confiscated  on  account 
of  his  having  taken  part  with  the  French  in  1808) 
was  restored  to  him,  established  himself  in  1821  per- 
manently in  France,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1828,  after 
superintending  there  an  excellent  edition  of  his  works. 

H 
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He  is  esteemed  the  first  writer  of  comedies  Spain  has 
produced.  '  La  Mogigata,'  and  '  El  Si  de  las  Ninas,' 
are  considered  his  best.  The  first  named  I  have  not 
yet  met ;  the  last,  as  well  as  the  *  Baron,'  and  '  El 
Viejo  y  la  Nina,'  are  more  natural  than  any  Spanish 
plays  I  have  read  ;  they  have  also  some  useful  object 
in  them,  and  are  more  entertaining  than  the  majority 
of  Spanish  comedies  known  to  me. 

Of  living  authors, — besides  Toreno  (before  named, 
whose  work  is  already  spread  in  France  and  England) 
— Llorente,  Quintana,  Arguelles  and  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa,  are,  I  think,  the  best  known  of  those  who  have 
written  on  subjects  of  any  moment.  The  work  of 
the  first,  (Llorente),  on  the  Basque  provinces  and  the 
origin  of  their  fueros,  is  I  understand  one  of  deep 
research  and  high  interest.  Others,  on  certain  church 
matters,  are  also  of  more  or  less  utility.  His  great 
and  most  valuable  work,  on  the  Inquisition,  is  better 
known  in  France  and  England  than  in  Spain,  as  it 
was  never  published,  I  believe,  either  in  Spain  or  in 
Spanish ;  but  an  historical  memoir,  '  On  what  Public 
Opinion  has  been  in  Spain  respecting  the  Inquisition,' 
exists  in  the  library  to  which  I  subscribe  here.  I 
have,  however,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  the 
perusal  of  it.  Don  Manuel  Jose  Quintana's  '  Vidas 
de  Espanoles  Celebres  '  is  much  esteemed  ;  as  are  also 
some  dramatic  pieces  by  the  same  author.  Canga 
Arguelles '  '  Observations  on  the  Histories  of  the 
Spanish  War,  written  by  Clarke,  Southey,  London^ 
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derry,  and  Napier,'  is,  I  believe,  considered  of  value. 
Munoz  Maldonado  has  also  written  a  history  of  the 
war  with  Napoleon;  and  Rocca  a  memoir  on  the 
same  ;  and  Torrente  has  published  a  general  history 
of  the  modern  revolutions  in  Spanish  America ;  but  I 
have  not  heard  any  report  of  their  merits  or  demerits. 
A  work  has  just  appeared,  '  The  History  of  Spanish 
Civihzation,  from  the  Invasion  of  the  Arabs  to  the 
Present  time,'  by  Tapia,  said  to  be  the  only  work  of 
the  kmd  published  in  Spain,  and  to  be  well  executed. 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa  has  produced  a  great  number 
of  Hterary  compositions  of  different  kinds — critical, 
historical,  political,  poetical,  dramatic,  &c.  I  have 
read  some  plays  of  his  which  have  merit,  as  his 
'  Conjuracion  de  Venezia,'  and  his  '  Edipo ;'  the  first, 
a  well-written,  natural,  but  not  very  exciting  his- 
torical drama  in  prose  ;  the  second  a  tragedy  in  blank 
verse,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  style,  which  I 
thought  poetical  and  impressive.  It  does  not  appear 
to  me,  however,  that  those  Spaniards  to  whom  I  have 
spoken  concerning  his  other  productions,  entertain  a 
very  high  opinion  of  them. 

The  writers  of  plays  of  the  present  day  are  very 
nmnerous.  Among  them,  Breton  de  los  Herreros, 
Gil  y  Zarate,  Hartzcnbusch,  Gutierrez,  Saavedra 
(Duque  de  Rivas),  Zorrilla,  Escosura,  Larra,  Ochoa, 
Villalta,  and  Antonio  Gil,  are  some  of  the  most 
approved.  The  first  is  a  most  prolific  writer  of  light 
comedies,  who  has    had  possession  of  the  Spanish 
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stage  for  the  last  twenty  years.  The  only  plays  I 
have  read  of  liis  are  in  verse,  and  not  natural  either 
in  verse  or  matter.  His  aim  seems  to  me  to  be,  to 
imitate  the  old  dramatists.  His  characters  are  weak, 
and  his  story  has  usually  very  little  interest ;  but  his 
dialogue  is  sprightly,   and    at    times    original.     His 

*  Marcela,'  '  A'  Madrid  me  vuelvo,'  and  '  La  Escuela 
de  los  Parientes,'  are  reckoned  his  best. 

The  more  serious  dramas  of  the  four  next-named 
authors  appear  to  me  to  have  much  more  merit ; 
though  the  incidents  in  most  of  those  I  am  acquainted 
with,  are  quite  improbable  enough,  and  the  language 
mixed  prose  and  verse.  '  El  Trovador,'  '  El  Page,' 
and  '  El  Rey  Monje,'  are  considered  the  best  of 
Gutierrez's.  Hartzenbusch's  '  Amantes  de  Teruel,' 
and  Gil  y  Zarate's    '  Carlos  2'^  el  Hechizado '  and 

*  Don  Alvaro  de  Luna,'  are  plays  of  a  greatly  supe- 
rior stamp  to  most  of  the  Spanish  dramatic  composi- 
tions I  have  read.  They  are  well  written,  very  in- 
teresting, the  characters  well  drawn,  and  altogether 
display  decided  talent.  '  Los  Polvos  de  la  Madre 
Celestina,'  a  comic  piece,  not  original,  but  re-written, 
by  Hartzenbusch ;  and  Gil  y  Zarate's  'Rosmunda,' 
I  have  also  heard  much  praised.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  latter  author  is  living.  His  '  Carlos  2°,' 
is  a  play  which  it  would  surprise  many  to  find  com- 
posed by  a  Catholic  and  a  Spaniard  ;  and  the  fact  in 
itself  speaks  volumes.  It  turns  entirely  on  the  hypo- 
crisy and  crime  of  a  priest,   (the  well-known  Padre 
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Froilan  Diaz,)  the  fearful  power  and  cruelty  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  imbecile  superstition  and  pros- 
tration of  mind  of  the  king. 

A  scene  too  of  confession  and  absolution,  which 
occurs  in  the  play,  would  seem  very  shocking,  one 
should  think  to  Catholics.  This  play  is  however 
universally  admired  and  extolled  here ;  and  was  re- 
commended to  me  by  many  different  persons,  among 
others  by  a  priest,  and  by  Spanish  ladies  of  undoubted 
Catholicity.  Some  passages  also,  in  the  Duque  de 
Rivas's  '  Don  Alvaro  de  Luna,'  or  '  La  fuerza  del 
Sino,'  (a  tragedy  full  of  killing  and  slaying  and  im- 
probabilities) amused  me,  when  I  reflected  how  oddly 
they  would  strike  many  I  know:  for  instance,  a 
prayer  on  drinking  wine,  in  the  following  words : 
"  Jesus  por  la  buena  compania  ;  y  que  Dios  nos  de  salud 
y  pesetas  en  esta  vida,  y  la  gloria,  en  la  eterna  ;"  (8)  (he 
drinks) :  "  Amen,"  respond  all  the  assistants. 

The  Duque  de  Rivas's  compositions  have  not  been 
confined  to  the  drama :  his  '  El  Moro  Exposito,'  a 
poem,  has  gained  some  celebrity. 

Larra,  Escosura,  Ochoa,  and  Villalta,  besides  being 
dramatic  authors,  are  also  writers  of  novels ;  of  which 
latter  class  are  Soler,  Vayo,  Miranda,  Avila,  and 
Espronceda.  The  latter's  romances  are  highly  com- 
mended, particularly  the  'Castellano  de  CueUar.' 
So  also  are  Escosiu-a's  '  Conde  de  Candespina,'  and 
Villalta's  '  Golpe  en  Vago.'  *  La  Monja  de  Alferez,' 
a  tale  edited  by  the  minister  Ferrer,  is  much  spoken 
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of.  It  Is  not  Ferrer's  composition  ;  but  an  eventful 
and  interesting  story  of  a  real  nun  (wbo  I  think 
escaped  to  Spanish  America),  written  by  herself,  and 
merely  corrected  and  annoted  by  Ferrer.  Espron- 
ceda,  besides  his  novels,  has  written  poetry,  romances, 
histories,  &c.  So  also  have  Zorilla  and  Campomanes. 
Zorilla  is  greatly  lauded,  as  a  poet  of  superior  genius 
in  the  romantic  style.     He  is  still  young. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  had  so  little  free  time  in 
Madrid,  as  to  have  been  incapacitated  from  attempting 
the  perusal  of  comparatively  more  than  a  few  of  the 
above-named  works.  Of  the  more  modem  ones,  I 
have  read  least  of  all.  The  style  of  these  being 
comparatively  simple  and  easy,  I  preferred  perusing 
some  of  the  older  writings  while  in  the  country, 
where  I  could,  if  necessary,  apply  to  Spaniards  for 
explanation.  Thus,  'Don  Quijote'  in  the  original 
tongue,  portions  of  Quevedo's  writings  (as  his  '  Vida 
del  gran  Tacono,'  the  wit  and  originality  of  which 
have  aiForded  me  much  entertainment),  Gines  Perez 
de  Hita's  '  Stories  of  Granada,'  which  have  interested 
me  greatly,  and  some  of  the  less  known  ancient  plays 
have  occupied  a  good  deal  of  my  leisure  time.  Wliat 
I  saw  of  Tirso  de  Molina's  compositions  I  could  not 
much  approve.  He  is  remarkable  for  the  licence  of 
his  comedies.  Strange  to  say,  he  was  a  monk,  and  a 
preacher  of  much  fame, — professor  of  theology,  &c. 
His  real  name  was  Gabriel  TeUez.  He  took  the  habit 
of  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Merced  Calzada  in  1620,  at 
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the  age  of  thirty-five.  Most  of  his  comedies  were 
published  after  that  event. 

It  is  well  known  that  Lopez  de  Vega  was  a  church- 
man. After  being  a  soldier  and  twice  married,  he 
became  an  ecclesiastic,  and  received  several  high  ap- 
pointments in  the  church.  Pope  Urban  sent  him  the 
title  of  Doctor  of  Theology,  &c.  He  was  interred 
with  all  possible  pomp  and  honour. 

Although,  in  compliance  with  your  requests,  I  have 
given  you  this  long  detail  of  authors,  and  although  I 
have,  since  I  entered  tliis  country,  read  as  hard  as  my 
other  avocations  would  allow,  yet  as  I  do  not  consider 
that  I  am  sufiiciently  well  acquainted  with  Spanish 
authors,  ancient  or  modern,  to  presume  to  pass  any 
decided  judgment  on  the  prevailing  character  of  their 
writings,  I  am  unwilling  to  express  a  general  opinion 
which  may  be  unjust.  If  however,  I  tell  candidly 
the  impression  made  on  me  at  present  by  the  majority 
of  the  literary  compositions  I  have  perused,  I  should 
say  that  they  seemed  to  me  (with  some  bright 
exceptions)  jejune,  and  possessed  of  but  little 
depth  of  thought  —  their  wit  often  forced,  —  and 
their  style  wordy  and  sometimes  not  a  Httle  con- 
ceited. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  by  no  means  blind  to  the 
great  degree  of  wit,  himiour,  and  originality  which 
belong  to  the  bright  exceptions  alluded  to:  and  I 
repeat  I  may  be  wrong  in  the  opinion  I  have  formed 
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perhaps  owing  to  deficient  means  of  judging  on  my 
part. 

Still  I  cannot  l)ut  think  that  tlie  literary  talent  dis- 
played in  this  country  (at  all  events  since  the  time  of 
the  Quevedos  and  Cervantes)  Is  very  trifling ;  though 
greater,  no  doubt,  than  the  scientific  or  pliilosophic 
acquii'ements.  Some  writings  have  been  extolled  to 
me  by  Spaniards,  in  tlieir  amusingly  exaggerated 
style.  I  have  read  those  works — but  the  promised 
mine  of  wealth  I  could  not  find; — I  was  minus  the 
philosopher's  stone,  i.  e. :  the  national  feeling  of  the 
Spaniard,  which  would  have  turned  it  all  to  gold. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  the  really  intelligent 
educated,  and  unprejudiced  of  this  nation  to  add,  that 
thei/  appear  fully  and  acutely  sensible  of  its  melancholy 
inferiority  in  these  respects,  to  most  other  European 
countries. 

Still  let  me  repeat  that  these  facts  are  only  such  as 
were  to  be  expected  from  the  long  continued  state  of 
mental  nullity  in  which  this  country  has  been  forcibly 
kept,  and  from  which  it  is  now  but  just  beginning  to 
emerge.  Quite  as  much  may  have  been  eflfected  as 
the  time  permits ;  and  an  evident  and  powerful  im- 
pulse has  been  given  to  mental  and  literary  improve- 
ment, the  consequences  of  which  will  doubtless  be 
perceived  ere  long.  Many  modern  foreign  works 
have  been  recently  translated;  1  know  of  Thiers' 
*  Revolution,'  Sismondi's  '  Republics,'  some  of  Miss 
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Martlneau's  '  Tales  on  Political  Economy,'  and  many 
other  useful  modem  works,  being  so;  although  it 
is  true  that  the  greater  number  of  translations,  here 
as  elsewhere,  are  of  novels  or  plays.  Some  periodical 
political  publications  which  I  have  seen,  are  by  no 
means  deficient  in  spkit  and  wit.  For  instance,  the 
'  Fray  Gerundio,'  a  periodical  of  moderate  royalist 
principles,  the  name  of  which  is  adopted  from  the 
older  well  known  work. 

Works  such  as  we  should  consider  fitted  for  the 
improvement  of  the  young,  I  have  not  met  with, 
unless  I  reckon  a  few  very  trifling  translations  from 
the  French.     Yet  I  have  searched  diligently  for  them. 

Madrid  however,  I  am  told,  is  not  the  best  place  to 
make  researches  of  this  kind,  as  there  are  not  so 
many  works  published  here,  as  at  Barcelona  and 
Valencia. 

In  evidence  of  the  improved  spirit  of  toleration, 
Llorente's  great  work  on  the  Inquisition  is,  I  am  told, 
to  be  bought  now  in  Madrid.  I  have  not,  however, 
met  with  it  myself,  nor  am  I  sure  that  my  authority 
is  to  be  depended  on;  but  I  have  seen  in  book- 
sellers' shops,  the  names  of  some  few,  even  of  Vol- 
taire's, and  of  Diderot's  compositions.  I  have  also 
met,  out  of  Spain,  with  works  which  were  printed 
in  that  country,  and  were  written  by  Spaniards, 
against  the  Inquisition  and  the  monks.  Among 
others,  one  entitled  '  Za  Inquisicion  sin  Mascara' 
('  The  Inquisition  Unmasked')  by  one  Somtab,  printed 
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in  Cadiz  in  1811.  It  is  true  most,  if  not  all  of  these, 
were,  I  believe,  published  during  the  time  of  the 
French  occupation ;  but  many,  I  am  assured,  may 
be  procured  in  Spain  now.  The  feeling  which  gave 
them  birth,  I  believe,  to  have  been  nearly  as  strong, 
though  more  concealed,  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
church  and  royalist  party,  as  with  those  of  more 
liberal  principles.  The  absolutists,  most  of  them,  may 
have  been  willing  to  keep  up  the  Inquisition  (as  they 
have  always  been  to  preserve  the  censorship)  as  an 
engine  of  police,  with  which  to  curb  and  crush  their 
political  opponents ;  but  indi^idually,  even  they 
(that  is,  all  but  the  actual  rulers,  who  made  use  of  it) 
have  detested  and  dreaded  it  in  their  hearts.  (9) 
Even  strict  Catholics  often  appear  to  have  made 
common  cause  with  their  usual  opponents,  on  these 
particular  points.  At  present  the  press  is  free  :  that 
is,  there  is  no  censorship  before  publication ;  though, 
after  it,  the  sale  of  a  work  may  be  forbidden,  if  (on 
trial  before  a  jury,)  it  is  pronounced  contrary  to  law, 
as  dangerous  to  the  institutions  of  the  country. 

Several  works  for  schools  are,  I  hear,  in  process  of 
compilation ;  and  there  are  now  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  newspapers  in  circulation  over  the  country.  In 
Madrid,  there  were,  I  believe  published,  down  to 
1835,  only  the  'Gaceta'  containing  the  government 
decrees,  notices,  &c. ;  a  '  Diario  '  for  advertisements  ; 
the  '  Correo  LIterarlo  y  Mercantil ;'  the  '  Boletin  de 
Comercio,'    not  long   established ;    and  a   '  Revista 
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Espanola,'  dedicated  to  the  Queen.  I  have  heard 
there  are  nearly  forty  now :  most  of  them,  it  is  true, 
very  poor  things  compared  to  the  London  or  Paris 
papers ;  and  several  it  is  said  venal  also.  Some  of 
them,  however,  evince  ability.  The  '  Constitucion ' 
and  the  '  Eco  del  Comercio,'  as  you  of  course  know 
already,  are  political  Progresista  papers,  usually  tak" 
ing  the  part  of  the  existing  Government,  Espartero, 
&c.  The  '  Correo  Nacional,'  '  Corresponsal,'  and 
*  Castillano,'  are  of  the  Moderado  party  opposed  to 
the  revolution  of  September :  of  these,  the  '  Correo ' 
stoutly  abuses  the  proceedings  of  the  present  govern- 
ment ;  the  others  are  milder  in  language  and  profess 
not  to  be  party  papers ;  the  '  Castillano '  even  pro- 
fesses to  be  friendly  to  Espartero  individually.  The 
'  Trueno,'  just  set  up,  is  a  sarcastic  and  violent  anti- 
liberal  paper ;  it  is  headed  by  an  amusing  wood-cut, 
representing  a  Turkish  sleight-of-hand  man,  raising 
his  empty  cups,  and  exclaiming  "  En  el  uno  estaha 
el  trono,  y  en  el  otro  la  constitucion,  ....  Ya  ven 
V.  V.  que  no  hay  nada^  (10)  The  '  Hurracan,'  at  the 
opposite  extreme,  advocates  republican  principles ; 
and  *  El  Pueblo]  Soberano,'  I  believe,  does  the  same. 
In  all  this  diversity,  there  is  one  good  apparent ; 
people  at  least  can  speak  as  they  think  at  present, 
without  being  gagged  by  the  hand  of  jealous 
tyranny.  (11) 
Most  of  the  above-named   papers,    give    foreign 
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intelligence  as  well  as  home.  The  prevailing  feeling 
in  almost  all  of  them,  seems  to  be  dislike  of  any 
treaty  of  commerce  with  England,  and  vehement 
displeasure  at  encroachment  on  the  fucros  of  the 
Basque  Provinces. 

I  will  not  seek  to  give  you  any,  even  the  most 
trifling  account  of  the  various  parties  which  are  un- 
happily dividing  the  country;  as  with  my  limited 
means  of  information,  and  in  such  a  chaos,  it  would 
probably  be  a  blundering  attempt  indeed :  besides 
wliich,  things  change  so  rapidly  here  just  now,  that 
what  is  true  to-day,  may  be  false  to-morrow  ;  and 
facts  speak  for  themselves  as  well  at  a  distance  as  in 
the  closest  proxmiity. 

I  will  only  say  a  few  passing  words  concerning 
Espartero  and  Christina.  I  fear  the  former,  who 
was  considered  pledged  to  the  preservation  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Basques,  and  who  is  disappointing 
their  expectations,  will  find  much  violent  feeling  ex_ 
cited  against  his  government  on  this  account.  It 
would,  I  think,  be  deeply  to  be  regretted  by  all 
lovers  of  order  and  liberality  at  the  same  time,  if  he 
were  to  fall,  since  on  liim  seems  to  depend  the  best 
^  chance  Spain  has,  of  avoiding  the  many  evils  of 
opposite  kinds,  which  threaten  her.  All  the  liberal, 
and  rational  members  of  the  community,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge, — including  such  among  these  as  are  op- 
posed to  his  individual   rule, — seem   to  me  to  look 
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upon  him  as  a  man  of  sterling  honesty  of  purpose, 
and  sincere  love  of  his  country,  with  but  little  merely 
personal  ambition. 

He  is  adored  by  a  large  portion  of  the  army,  which 
is  however  unfortunately  divided  in  itself. 

I  was  present  a  day  or  two  ago,  at  a  grand  funeral 
ceremony  (a  "/wwcc/o«,"  as  they  call  it)  in  the  church 
of  San  Isidro,  in  memory  of  the  soldiers  who  died  at 
the  successful  attack  in  1836,  of  Bilbao,  then  in  pos- 
session of  the  Carlists.  The  Duque  de  la  Vitoria 
with  those  who  had  been  named  as  co-regents  and 
the  ministers,  and  a  number  of  generals  and  great 
folk  were  there.  Espartero  and  a  few  others,  espe- 
cially the  old  Castaiios,  whom  the  Duke  publicly  em- 
braced, were  decorated  to  so  preposterous  a  degree, 
that  I  could  scarcely  discern  the  colour  of  the  coat 
on  which  the  ribands  and  baubles  hung.  The  cere- 
mony was  called  a  "  commemoration  "  of  the  dead,  but 
it  was  in  reality  an  ovation  to  the  living.  Esparterct 
certainly  suffered  more  buttering,  than  any  man,  I 
think  since  the  really  little  Louis  le  Grand,  could 
have  endured  without  a  blush.  I  say  suffered,  be- 
cause I  cannot  believe  that  Espartero  could  appro^'e 
of  it.  The  preacher,  in  a  long  military  sermon,  in 
which  he  successively  described  half  the  exploits  of 
the  present  Spanish  army,  exalted  liim  by  name, 
ahnost  to  a  divinity :  nay,  he  actually  alluded  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  final  victory  at  Bilbao  and 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour  occurring  on  the  same  dav 
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of  the  year,  as  though  he  were  speaking  of  events 
of  pretty  similar  glory  and  importance.  There  are 
few  heretic  countries  in  wliich  such  a  juxta-position, 
— indeed  such  an  oration  at  all  (one  of  exaggerated 
homage  to  the  creature,  and  in  which  scenes  of  war 
and  bloodshed  were  dwelt  on  with  vehement  eulogy) 
from  the  mouth  of  a  clergyman — in  the  house  of 
God — would  be  considered  as  other  than  the  acme 
of  impiety.  In  England  certainly  such  would  not 
be  tolerated,  either  in  a  Protestant  or  a  Catholic 
])lace  of  worship  ;  nor  would  any  English  clergyman 
of  either  persuasion  dream  of  speaking  such.  Did 
these  good  people  never  hear  the  old  adage  of 
"  The  nearer  the  church,  &c."  .  .  .  .  ? 

As  for  Christina,  she  seems  to  meet  with  little 
commendation  or  respect ;  and  to  deserve  less.  I  have 
rarely  known  any  one  so  generally  ill-spoken  of". 
Her  own  immediate  partisans  seek  to  justify  her  of 
course  ;  but  by  everybody  else,  she  is  represented  as 
an  ill-conducted,  selfish,  and  rapacious  woman.  Her 
insatiable  love  of  money  is  a  general  subject  of  con- 
versation. She  is  said  to  have  sent  incalculable  sums 
out  of  the  country,  and  to  have  done  so  for  years 
before  she  quitted  it.  It  is  even  asserted  she  stripped 
the  royal  palaces  of  their  ornaments,  &c. ;  an  example 
which  has,  they  say,  been  copied  by  various  minor 

fry. 

An  amusing  instance  of  her  stinginess  in  small 
matters,  has  been  related  to  us  on  what  we  cannot 
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but  consider  as  excellent  authority.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  some  disturbance  in  Madrid,  all  the  minis- 
ters suddenly  repaired  to  the  palace  and  remained 
there  three  days  and  nights.  The  hour  of  refresh- 
ment on  the  first  day  came :  they  called  for  din- 
ner ; — there  "was  none.  Astonished,  they  asked  for 
a  little  cold  meat  merely, — there  was  none :  .  .  . 
for  anything  to  allay  their  hunger,  —  there  was 
nothing.  The  servants  were  on  board-wages,  there 
was  NOTHING !  in  the  palace  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  ! 
and  the  ministers  actually  lived  during  the  three 
days  on  food  procured  from  a  neighbouring  French 
shop ! ! 

Our  informant  went  on  to  say  that  the  Queen 
would  wear  one  gown  almost  all  the  year  round ; 
and  had  been  known  to  mend  the  little  Queen's  shoes 
with  her  own  hands.  What  absurd  incongruity  in 
such  a  person  having  her  dwelling  in  the  immense 
and  splendid  edifice  here  appropriated  to  royalty. 

I  am  called  away,  my  dear  *  *  *.  I  hope  to  give 
you  some  account  of  the  palace  when  I  next  write. 
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Palace  of  ^ladrid — The  Manzanares — Buen  Retire — Casino  de 
la  Reyna — Moncloa — Salesas  Vityas — Madrid— Streets,  &c. — 
Equipages — Andalusiau  Horses — Public  Entry  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella into  Madrid,  description  of — Severe  Cold  in  Madrid — Aire 
de  la  Guadarrama — Provisions,  &c.  &c. 

Madrid,  11th  January,  1841. 

I  HAVE  but  little  to  say,  my  dear  *  *  *,  of  the 
palace  I  mentioned  in  my  last.  The  apartments  are 
(or  rather  were  before  the  queen-mother  took  toll) 
gorgeous  in  the  extreme,  in  their  fittings-up,  &c.  The 
number  of  state  rooms  is  almost  interminable ;  and 
all  have  their  ceilings  beautifully  painted.  The 
majority  of  the  finest  removable  pictures  once  adorn- 
ing the  walls  are,  however,  now  at  the  Museo.  I  can 
give  you  no  further  account  of  the  interior,  In  con- 
sequence of  its  being  in  the  actual  occupation  of  the 
young  Queen. 

The  exterior  is  very  striking,  presenting  a  fa9ade 
of  400  feet  in  length  and  100  in  height,  with  fine 
wings  not  yet  completed ;  the  whole  richly  adorned 
with  half-columns  on  the  middle  principal  story, 
cornices,  and  handsome  balustrade  running  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  building  and  concealing  the  roof. 

Near  the  palace  is  the  arsenal,  a  very  large  but 
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simple  edifice,  containing  a  variety  of  weapons* 
armour,  &c.,  once  belonging  to  noted  historical  cha- 
racters, as  Pelagius,  the  Ferdinands,  "  El  rey  chico  " 
de  Granada,  the  Cid,  the  great  Gonsalvo,  Cortez, 
&c.  &c. 

The  palace  itself  stands  in  one  of  the  few  fine  situ- 
ations the  city  affords ;  being  placed  on  a  considerable 
eminence,  overlooking  the  least  uninteresting  side  of 
the  country, — that  where  the  Manzanares  flows,  with 
trees  by  its  banks,  and  where  the  bridge  of  Toledo 
connects  the  town  with  a  suburb  on  rising  ground. 
Another  bridge  connects  the  palace,  or  rather  a  pas- 
sage descending  from  it,  with  the  royal  hunting-park, 
"  Casa  de  Campo,"  three  leagues  in  circumference  ; 
of  which,  however,  I  believe  but  a  small  part  is 
planted  or  dressed. 

The  river  Manzanares  is  a  capricious  stream,  the 
water  of  which  occasionally,  for  a  short  space,  spreads 
into  a  broad  current ;  but  usually  remains  dwindlecl 
to  a  rivulet  so  insignificant,  that  the  channel  seems  ^ 
rather  one  of  stones  than  of  the  element  of  which      ! 
rivers  are  usually  constituted.  -^   / 

--^  The  present  palace  was  begun  in  1737.  Extent ^ 
sive  as  it  is,  it  is  but  a  sixteenth  part  the  size  of  a 
projected  one  planned  by  the  Neapolitan  architect, 
Jubara,  for  Philip  IV.  A  model  of  this  latter, 
beautifully  executed  in  wood,  (and  which  itself,  we 
were  told,  cost  50,000^.  sterling)  is  in  the  Salones  de 
los  Reinos  in  the  Plaza  del  Palacio  or  de  la  Pelota, 
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near  the  Prado  entrance  to  the  Bucn  Retlro.  At  the 
same  place  are  various  other  curiosities,  of  which  the 
most  deserving  of  remark  are  some  other  maojnificent 
n\odels.  One  of  these  is  of  the  Escurial ;  but  the 
finest  by  far,  is  that  of  the  city  of  Madrid,  occupying  a 
space  of  272  superfcial  feet,  and  so  accurate  that  every 
house  in  the  town,  and  plot  of  ground,  is  to  be  found 
there  ;  each  bearing  its  proper  relative  dimensions. 

The  Buen  Retire,  to  which  I  but  now  alluded,  is 
an  extensive  and  agreeable  royal  garden  just  outside 
the  town ;  with  pleasure-houses,  lake,  menagerie,  &c. 
It  once  included  a  palace,  theatre,  church,  china 
manufactory,  and  various  other  buildings :  besides 
groves  and  gardens,  much  superior,  it  is  said,  to  those 
at  present  existing.  During  the  French  invasion, 
most  of  the  buildings  and  pleasure-grounds  were 
destroyed ;  and  what  we  now  see  is  chiefly  the  work 
of  the  late  king.  The  portion  of  the  gardens  more 
especially  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  royal  family 
(easily  viewed,  however,  by  tickets)  is  fancifully,  but 
far  from  tastefully  laid  out.  Some  of  the  childish 
decorative  buildings  scattered  about,  with  the  objects 
they  contain,  can  but  excite  a  smile  at  the  tastes  and 
pleasures  of  Spanish  royalty ;  at  least  at  those  of  that 
particular  specimen  of  it,  "  petticoat  Ferdinand." 

Such  is  the  "  casa  del  pobre,"  a  cottage  which 
though  richly  fitted  up  in  its  upper  apartments,  helow 
imitates  a  peasant's  dwelling,  with  great  dolls  in  it  to 
represent  its  supposed    inhabitants  as  large  as  life, 
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and  moving  their  limbs,  &c.  Another  hut  contains 
a  large  cage  full  of  dickey-birds ;  another  a  harlequin; 
another  playthings :  a  fifth  covers  a  little  figure  of  a 
"  contrabandista "  and  his  wife,  on  horseback,  not  a 
foot  long ;  also  a  piece  of  furniture,  formed  of  two 
looking-glasses  placed  at  an  angle,  so  that  the  gazer 
sees  a  double  reflection  of  himself, — a  work  of  art 
which  the  exhibitor  evidently  looked  upon  as  a  won- 
der we  never  had  seen,  and  never  could  see  the  Kke 
of  again. 

How  singularly  apt  does  the  antiquated  conun- 
drum strike  one  on  such  occasions : — "  What  is  ma- 
jesty strijjped  of  its  externals  ? — a  jest ! " 

The  largest  pleasure-house  amongst  this  odd  collec- 
tion is  better  worth  seeing  than  those  I  have  already 
named.  Outside,  it  is  rustic  and  pretty  ;  and  within, 
it  contains  an  apartment,  certainly  the  least  common- 
place it  has  ever  been  my  chance  to  behold.  It  is  a 
large,  lofty,  circular,  doomed  room,  in  the  Chinese 
style,  of,  I  think,  every  colour  of  the  rainbow ; 
adorned  with  tapestries,  satins,  velvets,  elephants' 
tusks,  feathers  of  all  hues,  glittering  coloured  stones 
and  beads  imitating  jewels  and  pearls,  chandeliers  to 
match,  and  so  forth.  If  absurd,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged the  effect  is  very  gorgeous. 

A  beautiful  bronze  statue  in  these  gardens,  of 
Philip  the  Fourth  on  horseback,  is  also  worthy  of 
mention.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Florentine,  Tacca, 
after  a  design  by  Velasquez.     The  horse  is  raised  on 
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his  hind  logs,  and  is,  as  well  as  his  rider,  splendidly 
executed.  From  an  eminence  in  these  grounds,  we 
had  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  city ;  the  small  size  of 
which,  for  the  metropolis  of  so  large  a  kingdom, 
struck  us  much.  It  is  in  fact  not  much  larger  than 
Edinburgh. 

Another  royal  town-country  house,  the  "  Casino 
de  la  Reyna," — itself  pretty  and  elegantly  fitted  up 
enough, — has  gardens  which,  though  very  pleasing  in 
parts,  are  equally  ridiculous  in  others.  They  enclose 
a  mock  river,  boat  and  boat-house,  &c.,  on  so  insig- 
nificant a  scale  as  to  be  quite  laughable.  The  over- 
grown boat  has  barely  room  to  squeeze  through  the 
sickly  ditch's  flat  banks,  over  wliich  the  water  dribbles, 
through  a  course  of  tiny,  intricate  wrigglings  fit  only 
for  a  calico-printer's  pattern. 

A  small  royal  possession  called  ^loncloa,  a  quarter 
of  a  league  from  the  town;  and  the  house  and 
gardens  of  the  Condesa  de  Benevente,  at  the  "  Ala- 
meda," nearly  two  leagues  from  Madrid  on  the  Alcala 
road,  are  I  believe  both  pleasing,  the  latter  especially 
so.  The  Prado,  a  royal  seat  two  leagues  distant, 
with  a  little  town  attached,  and,  as  I  hear,  extensive 
woods  of  various  kinds  of  trees,  would  probably  be 
worth  a  visit;  but  we  have  not  as  yet  summoned 
spirit  to  go  to  either  of  these — indeed  the  aspect  of 
the  country  does  not  invite  one  to  explore. 

Except  on  the  palace  side  you  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive   anything    to    equal  the  dreariness,  bleakness, 
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and  apparent  desertion  of  the  vicinity  of  Madrid. 
The  word  "  environs  "  would  in  itself  lead  you  into 
error.  There  are  no  environs  ; — only  a  broad,  almost 
treeless,  and  seemingly  lifeless  waste,  on  which  very 
few  villages  or  habitations  of  any  kind  are  visible 
from  the  city.  The  only  drives  ever  taken  by  car- 
riages, (and  these  are  rarely  extended  beyond  half  a 
mile,  or  a  mile,)  seem  to  be, — that  by  the  Manzanares, 
— and  that  they  call  the  "  Delicias,"  outside  the  hand- 
some gate  of  Atocha,  at  one  extreme  end  of  the 
Prado. 

A  little  outside  this  gate  stands  the  Observatory, 
an  elegant  circular  building  with  pillared  vestibule, 
erected  by  Charles  the  Third.  Within  the  city 
walls,  between  the  Atocha  gate  and  the  Museo,  ex- 
tends, on  one  side  of  the  Prado,  a  very  handsome 
botanical  garden.  At  the  other  extreme  end  of  the 
Prado,  after  crossing  the  Calle  de  Alcala,  is  situated 
the  Puerta  de  Pecoletos,  to  reach  which,  you  pass  by 
the  stupendous  convent  called  the  "  Salesas  Viejas," 
founded  by  Ferdinand  the  Sixth  for  nuns  of  the  order 
of  St  Francis  de  Sales.  To  these  nuns  was  confided 
the  education  of  young  ladies  of  noble  rank.  The 
Salesas  Viejas,  with  its  church,  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  buildings  in  Madrid ;  and  contains  a 
profusion  of  splendid  marbles,  pavements,  pillars, 
statues,  rich  tombs,  &c. 

We  have  ventured  to  walk  outside  the  adjoining 
gate  of  Recoletos,  as  well  as  out  of  those  of  Alcala, 
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Atocha,  Toledo,  Segovia,  and  other  smaller  ones ; 
going  round  for  a  space  outside  the  walls,  and  return- 
ing by  another  entrance.  I  assure  you,  on  some  of 
these  occasions,  we  have  not  been  sorry  to  find  our- 
selves within  the  walls  again ;  the  only  objects  we 
met  beyond  them,  in  the  quarters  least  frequented, 
being  a  few  terrible  looking  men,  whose  appearance 
seemed  to  confirm  the  report  made  to  us  of  the  danger 
of  such  erratic  flights. 

—  In  returning  from  one  of  these  expeditions,  we 
passed  through  a  very  curious  part  of  the  town,  not 
often  seen,  I  dare  say,  by  the  Madrilenos,  at  least  not 
by  those  of  the  upper  classes.  Here  old  iron,  old 
clothes,  old  furniture,  &c.,  &c.,  are  sold,  exhibited  on 
little  stands,  in  a  curious,  antiquated  open  square,  and 
in  various  surrounding  narrow  perilous  looking  streets, 
where  filth  and  wretchedness  and  doubtless  vice 
abound,  as  they  do  in  our  own  St  Giles's.  This  place 
much  resembles  some  of  the  strange  old  Jewish 
quarters  existing  in  many  foreign  towns. 

The  great  majority  of  the  streets  in  Madrid,  when 
once  you  leave  the  fashionable  quarter, — are  poor, 
narrow,  tortuous,  decayed-looking,  and  strikingly 
empty  and  desolate.  The  shops  are  mostly  small 
and  wretchedly  provided ;  but  there  are  exceptions, 
particularly  in  the  Calle  de  la  Montera.  Such  as 
they  are,  they  are  closed  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  at  all  seasons ;  the  siesta  which  in 
summer  the  heat  renders  necessary,  being  persevered 
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in,  by  this  lazy  race,  through  the  winter  also.     When 

you  have  seen  six  or  seven  of  the  principal  streets, 

the  little  central  open  place  called  the  "  Puerta  del 

Sol,"  which  serves  as  a  starting  point  for  all  these,  and 

as  rendezvous  for  the  loungers,  the  Prado,  the  Plaza 

Mayor,  the  Palace,  and  a  few  fine  private  mansions 

scattered  here  and  there  (of  which  the  most  deserving 

mention  are  those  of  th.3  Duque  dc  Liria  and  the 

Conde  de  Altamira) — you  have  seen  Madrid,  as  far 

as  beauty  is  concerned ;  I  might  add  as  far  as  life  is 

concerned  too,  except   it  be  on  rare  and  particular 

occasions.     The  Plaza  Mayor  offers  a  very  gay  scene 

just  before  Christmas,  at  which  time  tons  of  preserved 

fruits  of  various  kinds,  &c.,  &c.,  are  exposed  for  sale 

to  the  open-mouthed  and  picturesque-looking  crowds, 

from  country  as  well  as  town,  who  resort  there  to  the- 

odd  sort  of  fair  which  then  takes  place. 

There  is  a  place  of  public  recreation  outside  the 
Puerta  de  Alcala,  open  on  festival  days,  and  calculated, 
I  am  told,  to  afford  entertainment  to  strangcers ;  as 
various  national  games,  shows,  dances  among  the 
humbler  classes,  &c.,  may  there  be  witnessed :  but  I 
am  not  sure  whether  these  are  exhibited  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  With  the  strange  and  comical  unfitness 
so  often  observable  in  Spanish  names,  this  place  of 
dancing,  eating,  drinking,  gaming  and  heaven  knows 
what  besides,  is  denominated  .  .  .  what  think  you, 
of  all  names  in  the  world  ?  ...  the  "  Quinta  del 
Espiritu  Santo  I !  " 
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A  period  of  unusual  stir  in  the  town,  is  that  of  tlic 
fair  at  the  end  of  September  and  beginning  of  October ; 
wlien  the  Calle  de  Alcalii  is  filled  witli  stalls  covered 
with  all  sorts  of  commodities, — earthenware,  books, 
pictui'es,  furniture,  matting,  cloaks,  play -things,  fruit ; 
et  cetera.  What  should  we  think  of  so  encumbering 
for  a  fortnight,  our  Regent  street,  Oxford  street,  or 
Portland  place  ?  Stronger  evidence  of  the  paucity 
of  business,  and  scarcity  of  moving  vehicles  in  this 
city,  could  not  be  found  than  this  fair,  were  I  to  dis- 
course for  an  hour  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  except 
such  private  carriages  as  are  occasionally  rolling  about 
the  more  aristocratic  parts,  there  are  but  few  convey- 
ances of  any  description  to  be  seen  in  Madrid. 

These  private  carriages,  too,  would  most  of  them 
make  you  stare ;  very  many  of  them  are  little  better 
than  our  hackney-coaches ;  —  veliicle,  servants,  and 
cattle,  all  queer,  and  generally  shabby,  to  a  degree 
that  would  surprise  you.  The  latter  consist  as  often 
of  mules  as  of  horses:  in  short,  I  never  leave  the 
house,  that  I  do  not  mentally  refer,  with  a  keen  sense 
of  amusement,  to  the  figure  these  grotesque  turns-out 
would  cut  in  Hyde  Park,  could  they  suddenly  make 
their  appearance  among  our  brilliant,  well-appointed 
equipages.  Some  few,  however,  of  those  to  be  seen 
here,  wliich  belong  to  the  higher  nobility,  by  no 
means  fall  under  this  description.  These  are,  on  the 
contrary,  exceedingly  handsome ;  the  difference  in 
thiis  case  between  them  and  our   equipages,    being 
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rather  in  the  much  greater  showiness  of  decoration, 
and  in  the  (to  our  eyes)  old-fashioned  Lord  Mayor's 
coach  sort  of  shape.  The  horses  of  the  higher  classes, 
whether  driven  or  ridden,  are  decorated  to  an  amusing 
degree.  They  have  here  a  very  beautiful  animal  from 
Andalusia,  for  riding,  with  splendid  charger  action 
though  slow  gait ;  on  which  the  exquisites  of  the  capital 
show  oiF  round  and  round  the  mall  of  the  Prado ;  the 
pretty  creatures  (I  do  not  mean  the  exquisites^  their 
heads  covered  with  coloured  trappings, — capering  and 
curveting  like  the  steeds  in  a  play  : — very  mauvais  toiri 
we  should  consider  it,  but  nevertheless  "  right  glorious 
for  to  see."  — 

The  day  the  little  Queen  made  her  entry  into  the 
town  (on  the  26th  October)  after  her  mother's  abdi- 
cation and  desertion,  the  procession  on  the  occasion 
would  have  made  the  veriest  cynic  smile.  Our  hotel 
is  so  situated,  near  the  Calle  de  Alcala,  that  I  had  a 
view  of  the  triumphal  procession  from  our  balcony. 
First  came  an  awfully  fine  carriage  containing  a  couple 
of  over-dressed  children  ;  then  a  troop  of  half-naked, 
bedizened  dancing  girls,  performing  their  weary  evo- 
lutions on  the  cold  stones  ;  next,  the  state  coach  with 
the  little  Queen  and  her  sister,  and  two  lady-attend- 
ants ;  then  'a  troop  of  dragoons  ;  and  then  some  dozen 
or  so  of  vehicles  of  a  most  beggarly  and  break-down 
description,  drawn  i.y  garrona  short-eared  and  long- 
eared,  that  could  hardly  lift  a  leg,  and  driven  by  men 
in  plain  dirty  clothes,  more  like  paupers  than  coach- 
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men.  Tlicse  elegant  conveyances  (which  I  conchide 
were  hired  articles,  corresponding  to  what  used  in 
London  to  be  called  glass  coaches)  were  stuffed 
full  of  officers  and  civil  officials ;  a  lengthy  column 
of  military,  in  patched  and  tattered  uniforms,  closed 
up  the  rear. 

The  Spanish  soldiers  are,  they  say,  just  now,  the 
best  in  the  world ;  and  the  best  able  to  endure  fatigue 
and  privation ;  but  the  external  appearance  of  those 
at  present  in  Madrid  is  such  as  probably  the  troops  of 
no  other  state  in  Europe  present.  Of  all  sizes, 
though  mostly  very  small,  (they  are,  1  believe,  chiefly 
northerns); — of  all  shapes,  but  generally  bent  and 
ungainly  ; — their  skin  dark  and  filthy ; — their  faces 
hideous, — scowling  horribly  ; — their  hair  matted  and 
wild — their  clothes  in  the  last  stage  of  dilapidation ; — 
in  short,  their  whole  persons  bearing  all  the  appearance 
of  their  having  just  come  out  of  a  hard-fought  and 
exhausting  battle  field.  And  indeed,  as  far  as  their 
uniforms  are  concerned,  that  might  be  said  to  be 
nearly  the  fact ;  as  these  have  not  been  renewed  since 
the  recent  bitter  struggles.  The  government  has  not, 
of  course,  money  to  cover  them,  when  it  cannot  even 
pay  them  the  wages  due  for  their  hard  service.  They 
♦are  to  be  pitied  in  the  present  cutting  weather,  when 
all  the  furs  of  Russia  would  not  be  too  much,  to  keep 
—-out  the  keen  piercing  air. 

You  will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  to  find  me  speak- 
ing thus  of  the  cold  we  are  suffering,  in  a  country 
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generally  supposed  at  home  to  know  no  other  evils 
of  climate   than  those  attendant   upon  heat.      This  '        f 
notion,  however,  is  a  very  erroneous  one ;  at  least  as  / 

regards  the  elevated,  central  plains  of  Spain.  Madrid 
is  situated  at  2,412  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
is  exposed  without  shelter  of  any  kind,  to  the  north  i 
breeze  from  the  Guadarrama  mountains,  which  at 
this  season  are  covered  with  snow  :  thence,  though 
intensely  hot  in  summer,  it  suffers  in  winter  from  the 
most  searching  perilous  air  of  any  capital,  I  believe, 
in  Europe.  I  do  not  caU  it  wind,  for  often  when  its 
power  is  so  slight  that,  if  it  came  from  a  warm 
quarter,  it  would  be  considered  the  gentlest  of  breezes; 
— its  fine,  sharp  sting  seems  to  penetrate  through 
wool  and  fur,  to  one's  very  vitals,  as  though  all 
human  covering  were  a  mere  film  before  it. 

This  aire  de  la  Guadarrama  is  reckoned  dangerous 
even  by  the  natives,  and  often  proves  fatal  in  in-         \ 
credibly  short  spaces  of  time  to  strangers.     Within  \ 

doors  the  cold  at  such  times  is  very  painful,  as  there  \ 

are  scarcely  any  fire-places  in  this  country  ;  the  cus-  \ 

tomary  mode  of  heating  being  by  the  charcoal  brasero,    •  \ 

a  contrivance  quite  inadequate  to  warm  large  rooms,  \ 

and  very  unhealthy  in  small  ones.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  houses  of  the  great,  the  foreign  ministers  and  the 
like,  open  fire-places  for  wood  exist  also ;  but  the 
immense  mass  of  the  population  never  saw  a  chimney 
except  in  their  kitchens  ;  nor  will  the  traveller  find 
anything  of  the  kind  in  the  hotels  or  lodgings  which 
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commonly  fall  to  his  lot.  We  have  been  particularly 
fortunate  in  our  quarters,  having  located  ourselves  in 
a  new  hotel  (the  "  Fonda  de  la  Amistad,"in  the  Calle 
Caballcro  de  Gracia)  recently  established  by  a  French- 
man, and  therefore  incomparably  the  best  in  INIadrid. 
On  the  first  night  of  our  arrival,  we  were  recom- 
mended to  a  Spanish  hotel,  (that  of  San  Luis,  Calle 
de  la  Montera,)  but  we  found  it  so  dirty,  so  comfort- 
less, and  the  fare  so  wretched,  that  we  did  not  stay  in 
it  a  second  day.  Where  we  are,  we  have  the  good 
fortune  of  possessing  a  large  and  airy  floor,  on  which, 
besides  a  spacious  drawing-room  without  a  chimney, 
there  is  also  one  comfortable  sitting-room  with  a  good 
^  French  fire-place. 

The  thermometer  has  stood,  many  times,  at  ten 
degrees  Fahrenheit  below  freezing :  and  since  it  is 
not  in  accordance  with  English  habits  to  sit  in  the 
house,  as  the  natives  do,  coiled  up  in  their  cloaks  like 
caterpillars  in  their  cocoons  ;  we  should,  I  tliink,  but 
for  our  warm  hearth,  have  been  found  some  day,  like 
t's  wife,  stiffened  where  we  stood.  The  luxury, 
however,  of  being  able  within  doors  to  move  your 
limbs  about  in  freedom,  is  not  to  be  had  for  nothing ; 
as  wood  is  here  scarce  and  costly,  (just  fancy  its  being 
sold  by  the  pound  !)  and  coal  not  to  be  procured  for 
love  or  money.  All  the  wood  has  to  be  brought  a 
great  distance :  and  though  there  is  very  fine  coal  in 
the  Asturias,  which  in  any  other  country  but  Spain 
would  of  course  be  worked  and  carried  to  the  capital 
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for  consumption ;  here,  the  prevailing  want  of  energy  1 

and  of  roads,  has  hitherto  prevented  the  employing  of    v^ 
this  resource,  as   well  as  of  hosts  of  others  which      | 
would  ages  asfo  have  been  made  available  elsewhere. 

Altogether  Madrid  is  certainly  the  dearest  capital, 
except  London,  we  have  visited ;  as  it  also  is  the  one 
in  which  an  English  person  must  put  up  with  the 
absence  of  the  greatest  number  of  things  he  has  been 

accustomed  to  consider  indispensable,  and  procurable    ^ 

at  a  moment's  notice.  Cow's  milk  and  butter,  and 
tea,  are  some  of  these:  not  that,  rigidly  speaking,  \^ 
^they^are  not  to  be  had ;  but  the  latter,  when  pur- 
chased, is  undrinkable :  and  the  two  former,  being 
only  procurable  at  the  Queen's  dairies,  are  the  same 
as  non-existent  to  an  uninitiated  foreigner;  and 
when  discovered  are  of  course  very  high-priced. 
We  were  obliged  to  content  ourselves  without  them 
until  we  had  learnt,  through  some  kind  friend,  where 
and  how  to  obtain  them.  I  understand  that  in  the 
south,  butter  is  absolutely  unknown ;  and  cow's  milk 
to  be  sought  for  only  at  the  apothecaries'  shops !  The 
cause  of  this  is  the  absence  of  pasture,  owing  prin- 
cipally to  the  parching  heats,  and,  in  this  district,  to 
the  arid  soil  also.  General  stall-feeding  on  a  larg 
scale  is  not  practised ;  and  since  there  are  no  meadcnvs 
near,  there  is  of  course  little  or  no  hay.  The  Queen's 
cows  are  fed  exclusively  on  grain,  I  am  told ;  and  it 
is  perhaps  in  consequence  of  this,  that  the  milk  is 
rather    peculiar  in  taste,  and    the    butter  very   dis- 
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agreeable.  The  natives  use  goat's  milk ;  and  large 
flocks  of  these  animals  are  driven  tlirough  the  streets, 
moi'ning  and  evening,  to  be  milked. 

It  is  not  wonderful, — since  the  Spaniards  can  suck 
up  their  oil  with  avidity, — that  they  can  relish  the 
detestable  article  just  named  too ;  but  it  is  one  of 
which,  after  the  first  attempt,  I  never  could  accom- 
plish the  deglutition.  I  found  a  substitute  for  it  (for 
some  time  while  in  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the 
Queen's  dairies,  and  while  yet  in  possession  of  some 
tea  brought  from  France)  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
beaten  up.  Since  then, — as  chocolate  always  proved 
to  me  an  uneasy  tenant  within, — I  was  compelled  to 
make  my  breakfast  of  a  composition,  known  in 
England,  I  believe,  by  the  name  of  "miserable;" 
alias,  a  decoction  of  the  husks  of  the  cocoa  nut, 
here  given  away  for  a  song.  Spite  of  this  composi- 
tion's lachrymose  name,  I  had  learned  to  be  very  well 
contented  with  it. 

Our  residence  in  the  house  of  the  Frenchman, — 
an  admirable  cook  and  restaurateur, — has  saved  us 
from  the  infliction  of  the  national  condiments,  except 
in  so  far  as  our  olfactory  nerves  have  suffered  from 
them  during  our  walks ; — and  that  is  not  a  little. 
Mem :  Madrid  air  composed  of, 

100  equivalents  of  oxygen,  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen  in  the  usual  proportions  ;  and, 
100  equivalents  of  oil  and  garlic,  in  a 
state  of  elasticity. 
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Game  here  is  good  and  plentiful,  and  meat  quite 
well  flavoured  as  in  France ;  but  all  dear ;  as  are 
also  groceries  of  every  description,  furniture,  dress, 
books,  carriage-hire,  house-rent; — in  a  word  every 
thing  except  bread.  On  the  latter  I  have  feasted 
since  I  have  been  in  Madrid ;  for  we  have  near  us  a 
Swiss  baker,  who  (following  his  own  fashion  of 
raising  it)  produces,  by  the  help  of  the  admirable 
flour  of  these  lands,  the  most  delicious  little  loaves  I 
ever  tasted. 

You  will  find  these  gastronomic  details  very  tedious, 
I  fear,  my  dear  *  *  *.  I  have  given  them  because, 
though  prosy,  I  thought  you  might  perhaps  consider 
them  of  the  useful  kind ;  and  it  is  not  always  in  our 
power  to  unite  the  "  utile  et  dulce." 

This,  however,  /  am  now  about  to  do ;  and  prac- 
tically to  continue  my  subject  at  the  same  time,  by 
discussing  my  dinner  in  the  fleshy  instead  of  in  the 
spirit. 


lO-i 
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Measures  of  the  Government —  Grand  Military  Review  by  the 
Duque  de  la  Vitoria —  Basque  Fueros  —  Freedom  in  Spain  from 
Imprisonment  for  Debt  —  English  in  Madrid  —  Spanish  Invita- 
tions— Society — Court — British  Minister  and  Embassy — Beauty 
of  Spanish  Ladies  —  Morals  —  Education  —  Royal  Academies  — 
Schools  for  the  Poor —  Spanish  Grandees  —  Ignorance  —  and  em- 
barrassments of —  Apathy  of  Spaniards  in  general. 

Madrid,  .30th  January,  1841. 

My  dear  *  *  *, 

Several  political  measures  have  been  adopted 
during  the  last  month,  important  enough  to  induce 
me  to  mention  them  briefly. 

On  the  26th  of  last  month  the  government  an- 
nounced its  decision  relative  to  the  remonstrances  of 
the  Nuncio,  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  in  a  former 
letter.  Accordino;  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  the  government  approves  of 
the  appointment  of  Don  Valentin  Ortigosa  in  Malaga  ; 
declares  its  intention  of  putting  an  end  altogether  to 
the  tribunal  of  "  la  Rota,"  and  to  the  office  of  Nuncio 
in  Spain ;  and  moreover  banishes  Don  J.  Arellano 
from  the  kingdom,  and  confiscates  whatever  rents  he 
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derived  there  from  the  church,  but  not  his  private 
property. 

These  are  summary  measures :  if  persevered  in, 
and  if  the  nation  at  large  support  them,  they  must 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  degree  of  emancipation  from 
ecclesiastical  fetters,  hitherto  unknown  in  the  southern 
kingdoms  of  Europe.  Whether  the  country  will  split 
on  the  subject,  time  must  prove.  At  present  ther 
seems  much  less  feeling  excited  about  the  matter, 
one  way  or  the  other,  than  I  should  have  expected. 
The  Moderado  Anti-government  papers  —  though 
disapproving  the  last-named  measures  affecting  the 
person  and  property  of  the  Nuncio,  (as  unnecessary 
and,  they  think,  impolitic) — appear  to  take  the  other 
decisions  which  militate  against  the  paramount  autho- 
rity of  the  church,  much  more  coolly  than  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  the  organs  of  a  party  but 
too  willing  to  embarrass  the  present  government  in 
every  way  it  can.  This  temperance  on  this  subject, 
if  not  hypocritical,  augurs  well  for  the  spread  of 
independent  opinions  on  clerical  matters ;  though  I 
do  see  in  one  paper  some  few  expressions  indicative 
of  adherence  to  the  old  notions  of  the  Church's  supre- 
macy, and  of  the  absence  of  right  in  the  State  to 
interfere  with  anything  connected  with  the  Establish- 
ment. It  is  melancholy,  indeed,  that  such  doctrines 
can  in  the  present  day  find  supporters,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  their  advocates  in  this  country  are  now 
in  a  minority,  to  use  the  most  measured  term;— and 
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when  we  consider  what  Spiiin  tvas  half  a  century  ago, 
-^  it  is  indeed  a  subject  of  congratuhition  tliat  so  much 
can  be  said.  The  progresista  papers  on  the  other 
hand,  go  so  far  as  to  lu'ge  the  removal  of  the  Spanish 
/  legation  from  Rome,  and  the  interruption  of  all  exist- 

I  ing  relations  with  the  Pope.     They  dread  the  effects 

^'"--...^i)£,  the  intrigues  in  Rome  of  Chi'istina  and  her  coun- 
sellor Seiior  Zea  Bermudez :  as  well  as  of  the  ex- 
nuncio  Arellano,  who  is  about  to  proceed  there. 

On  the  21st  of  this  month  decrees  were  passed 
which  are  causing  much  discussion :  their  object  is, 
to  better  the  public  finances  and  enable  government 
to  meet  its  enffao-ements. 

Among  other  measures ;  one,  is  to  lay  before  the 
next  legislature  a  proposal  to  return  to  the  law  of  the 
29th  July,  1837,  which  declared  the  tithes  national 
property,  saleable  for  payment  of  the  public  debt.  It 
would  appear,  from  the  expressions  in  a  Spanish 
paper  I  have  been  reading  to-day,  that  since  the 
passing  of  that  law,  various  modifications  of  it  have 
taken  place,  by  which  the  clergy  have  received  greater 
or  smaller  portions  of  their  former  revenues.  Further 
change  was  effected  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  of 
September  last.  It  is  wished  now  to  settle  these 
matters  on  some  definitive  basis.  The  present  pur- 
pose I  believe  is  to  allot  a  portion  of  the  old  church 
property  to  the  support  of  the  clergy;  what  will  be 
the  final  arrangement  is  of  course  yet  uncertain. 

On  the  24th  there  was  a  grand  review  by  the  Duque 
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de  la  Vitoria  of  the  forces  in  Madrid.  Some  sentences 
he  addressed  on  that  occasion  to  the  2nd  Battalion  of 
National  Guards,  approbatory  of  the  conduct  of  the 
battalion  during  the  revolution  of  September,  have 
caused  a  good  deal  of  excitement,  and  given  much 
offence  to  the  Christian  party.  Espartero  has  by  no 
means  an  easy  card  to  play,  particularly  as  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  he  honestly  and  sincerely  wishes 
to  support  the  young  Queen,  and  to  preserve  peace, 
if  he  can,  in  his  distracted  country. 

As  a  soldier  and  great  military  chief,  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  speak  of  him  ;  that  he  can  also  on 
matters  not  military  be  prompt  and  summary  enough, 
is  pretty  well  known  here  too.  His  mode  of  dealing 
with  refractory  patients  was  lately  rather  comically 
illustrated,  in  his  proceedings  with  a  delegate  sent  by 
the  enraged  Biscayans  to  remonstrate  with  the  govern- 
ment against  further  interference  with  their  fueros. 
The  person  who  related  the  anecdote  to  us  was  one 
whose  information  might  be  depended  on. 

The  delegate  went  first  to  the  minister  and  co- 
regent  Ferrer,  who  being  a  Guipuzcoan,  would  not 
take  on  himself  to  reply,  but  sent  the  other  to  the 
Duque  de  la  Vitoria.  At  every  pause  in  the  Bis- 
cayan's  list  of  grievances,  Espartero  inquired  if  the 
speaker  had  finished,  warning  him  to  omit  nothing ; 
and  the  speech  being  at  length  concluded,  finally  ad- 
dressed him  thus: — "I  know  there  are  thirteen  men 
in  Biscay  creating  all  the  disturbances  there ; — you 
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arc  yourself  one  of  the  thirteen  : — If  by  such  a  time 
(naming  it)  those  disturbances  are  not  put  down,  I 
will  have  you  and  the  other  twelve  taken  and  shot ; 
— and  mai'k  you  ;  I  am  not  speaking  to  you  as  the 
Duque  de  la  Vitoria,  President  of  the  Council,  &c. ; 
but  as  Espartero,  General  of  the  Army."  The  un- 
lucky culprit  turned  pale, — made  his  retreat, — was 
carried  by  his  friends  into  a  shop  to  recover, — and  as 
soon  as  he  Avas  able,  took  flight,  and  never  stopped 
till  he  reached  Bayonne.  How  far  Espartero  was  or 
was  not  warranted  in  such  an  assumption  of  purely 
milr^y  power,  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  equalization  of 
\    the  law  over  all  the  different  parts  of  the  same  king- 
dom must  be  for  the  general  good ;  though  in  s  ome 
instances  that  equalization  might  be  more  beneficially 
brought  about,  by  making  the  law  of   the  rest  of 
Spain  conform  to  that  of  the  Basque  provinces,  than 
by  the  reverse.     But  even  where  this  would  not  be 
the  case, — when  we  consider  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Basques,  it  is  not  surprising  that, 
looking  solely  to  their  own  interests,  the  privileged 
individuals  should  rebel  against  the  effort  to  destroy 
V^_[^^ose  privileges. 
'  Not  only  have  the  commodities  of  all  other  places 

entered  their  provinces  free, — not  only  were  the 
Basque  territories  free  from  the  Inquisition  and  from 
government  Escribanos,  and  the  Basque  Diputados 
entitled  to  refuse  obedience  for  a  certain  time  to  any 
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Pope's  bull  or  any  external  Inquisitorial  order  (12) ;  \ 

not  only  was  the  confiscation  of  property  for  any 
crime,  political  or  otherwise — (abolished  in  1812 
throughout  Spain) — at  all  times  illegal  in  the  Basque 
provinces,  but  the  local  popular  Juntas  have  had  the 
making  of  the  laws,  and  the  appointment  of  all  rulers 
and  administrators  in  the  provinces,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Corregidor,  or  chief  judge,  named 
by  the  king: — the  Basque  have  paid  no  duties  or 
taxes  of  any  description  (even  when  out  of  their  own  j 
provinces)  towards  the  general  expenses  of  the  king- 
dom ; — they  have  not  (unless  voluntarily)  furnished 
soldiers  or  sailors  for  the  defence  of  any  port  of  the 
coimtry  except  their  own  territory,  (in  which  there  j 
has  never  been  any  regular  military,  all  the  capable  \ 
male  population  being  called  upon  to  serve  in  case  of  / 
need) : — every  Basque  has  been  entitled  to  the  appel- 
lation of  Don,  all  being  in  law  considered  as  Hidalgos ; 
on  which  plea,  indeed,  was  originally  founded  their 
exemption  from  taxation : — No  Spaniard  of  any  other 
province,  unless  a  noble,  could  buy  land  in  the  Basque 
country  ;  the  inhabitants  not  being  willing  to  extend 
to  such  as  did  not  already  share  it,  such  an  important 
immunity  as  the  possession  of  land  carried  with  it.  The 
privilege  of  purchase  however  was  enjoyed  by  nobles 
of  every  part  of  Spain,  until  the  Conde  de  Aranda 
under  Charles  III,  and  afterwards  Godoy,  altered  the 
old  law  upon  this  subject — for  the  same  reason  no  \ 
foreigners  could  hold  landed  property  there,  with  the 
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solitary  exception  (a  singular  one  enough)  of  the  Irish, 
who  by  some  treaty  or  understanding,  entered  into 
I  think  in  the  fourteenth  century,  were  accorded 
liberty  to  do  so.  The  Irish  also  participate  or  par- 
ticipated in  another  curious  privilege  of  the  natives 
of  these  parts,  viz.,  that  of  being  able  to  take  sanctuary 
under  the  tree  of  Gamica.  This  is  the  tree  in  Biscay 
beneath  which  the  laws  have  always  been  framed, 
and  under  which  the  kinjrs,  according  to  ancient 
usage,  have  been  required  to  swear  to  maintain  these 
laws,  before  they  were  acknowledged  as  Sovereign 
{Senor,  not  King)  of  these  provinces. 

If  a  Basque  were  accused  of  certain  crimes,  the 
authorities  could  not  at  once  seize  his  person :  They 
were  obliged  to  summon  him  three  times  to  appear, 
with  an  interval  of  ten  days  between  each  summons. 
This  was  done  by  sending  the  summons  in  writing  to 
his  house ;  by  publishing  it  in  a  certain  fonii — in  late 
years  in  the  '  Gaceta ' — and  by  reading  it  out  in 
church.  The  accused  then  had  the  right  to  choose, 
at  which  of  three  places  he  would  appear ; — whether 
at  the  prison  of  his  own  parish,  at  the  judge's  house, 
or  at  the  tree  of  Garnica.  His  appearing  at  the  lat- 
ter (as  in  the  case  of  taking  sanctuaiy  in  an  "  iglesia 
de  refugio  ")  procured  him,  when  he  left  it,  a  mitiga- 
tion of  punishment,  and  in  every  case  secured  him 
from  the  execution  of  sentence  of  death.  When 
many  persons  were  concerned  in  the  same  crime 
and  simimoned  together, — if  all   did  not  appear, — 
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the  judge  was  compelled  to  declare  free  those  who 
did. 

A  debtor  unable  to  give  security  for  the  claims 
against  him,— if  he  took  refuge  under  the  tree  of 
Garnica, — could  not  be  restrained  pending  the  trial 
of  his  cause.  When  award  is  made  against  liim,  his 
property  is  taken  for  the  amount ;  but  if  it  does  not 
suffice,  his  person  is  still  free  : — I  should  add,  how- 
ever, that  in  this  last  respect,  the  law  here  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Spain ;  imprisonment 
for  debt  never  having  been,  I  am  informed,  adopted 
in  any  part  of  this  country. 

The  church  of  Neustra  Senora  de  Bigonia  has,  or 
had,  the  same  privileges  as  the  tree  of  Garnica. 

This  is  a  very  short  and  very  imperfect  sketch,  my 
dear  *  *  *,  of  some  few  of  the  ancient  institutions 
and  usages  in  the  Basque  provinces.  Being  drawn 
however  entirely  from  conversation,  even  the  little  I 
have  noted  may  contain  inaccuracies  : — Some  usages 
too  may  have  become  obsolete  in  the  course  of  time : 
— others,  I  am  aware,  were  modified  by  the  Cortes  in 
last  October ;  when  the  office  of  Diputados,  (which 
somewhat  resembled  that  of  the  Roman  Tribunes  of 
the  people,  and  has  hitherto  been  held  by  two  indi- 
viduals chosen  by  the  Junta),  was  abolished ;  and 
Jefe-Politicos,  appointed  by  government,  established 
in  their  stead.  (13)  Fui'ther  alterations,  it  is  well 
known,  are  contemplated ;  though  the  government 
may  not  feel  itself  strong  enough  to  carry  them  into 
effect.  (14) 
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With  tills,  my  dear  *  *  *,  I  will  bring  to  a  close, 
for  the  present  at  least,  my  trifling  notice  of  i)ubllc 
affairs. 

You  would,  I  dare  say,  have  no  objection  to  hear 
something  of  the  private  entertainments  and  society 
of  this  city ;  but  on  this  topic  I  have  not  much  to  tell 
you.  The  Spaniards  are  no  entertainers.  Dinner 
parties  are  almost  unknown  to  them — (all  the  wiser 
they, — is  it  not  so  ?) — unless  on  rare  political  occa- 
sions : — as  when  a  grand  public  dinner  Avas  given  to 
Espartero  shortly  after  our  arrival ;  and  another,  more 
recently,  to  all  the  ministers  by  Ferrer,  &c.  A  dinner 
party  not  having  a  public  object,  and  including  both 
sexes,  has  not,  except  in  one  solitary  instance,  been 
given  by  a  Spaniard  of  note  during  all  the  time  we 
have  as  yet  been  in  Madrid;  at  least  not  to  the 
knowledge  of  any  of  the  very  few  English  who  are 
here.  An  entertainment  of  this  kind  on  a  very  grand 
scale,  was  given  recently  by  the  Duque  de  Osuna, 
one  of  the  few  really  wealthy  and  unembarrassed 
grandees,  and  a  man  who  is  ambitious  of  doing  every 
thing  In  the  best  English  style.  This  nobleman  has 
also  given  a  concert: — another  a  few  days  ago  gave 
a  ball :  and  the  Condesa  de  Montijo  with  one  or  two 
other  ladies  have  seen  company  in  a  quiet  way,  for  a 
short  period,  on  Sunday  evenings.  The  above  I  tliink 
makes  up  the  sum  total  of  the  Spanish  entertainments 
to  which  foreigners  have  been  admitted,  since  our 
residence  here. 
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It  Is  true  the  late  political  changes  which  have 
caused  all  the  Carlists,  and  also  most  of  the  Christina 
party  to  close  their  doors,  have  probably  made  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  this  respect.  I  have  been  tokl 
that  Madrid  is  frequently  very  gay  during  the  Car- 
nival, the  gayest  part  of  which,  it  is  also  true,  is  only 
now  commencing,  and  for  the  conclusion  of  which  we 
shall  not  wait :  but  the  reality  I  believe  is,  that  the 
principal  portion  of  the  gaiety  here  for  many  years  past 
has  been  that  set  on  foot  by  the  Corps  Diplomatique. 
The  absence  of  many  members  of  this  body  just  at 
present,  from  political  or  accidental  causes,  has  also 
no  doubt  tended  to  make  this  a  more  thon  usually 
stagnant  year.  The  representatives  of  the  Russian 
and  Austrian  Courts, — usually  the  greatest  enter- 
tainers everywhere, — are  absent ;  and  the  French 
minister  has  recently  been  changed. 

Under  any  circumstances  however,  in  Madrid  as 
in  many  other  continental  cities,  entertainments  on  a 
large  scale, — balls,  concerts,  &c. — are  confined  to  the 
Carnival.  At  other  times,  as  I  learn,  the  majority  of 
the  Madridians  lock  up  their  best  rooms,  paper  their 
furniture,  and  vegetate  in  some  little  slovenly  apart- 
ment, without  seeing  any  body  beyond  their  own 
immediate  coterie.  Nevertheless,  though  not  a  com- 
pany-giving, they  are  far  from  being  an  unsocial 
people.  Their  habits  and  manners  are  decidedly 
friendly,  courteous,  and  kind.  They  tell  me  that  if 
their  friends  chance  to  drop  in  about  feeding-time, 
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these  last  are  invariably  asked  to  stay  and  partake 
their  faro,  whatever  it  may  be  ;  and  with  them  this  is 
more  literally  to  take  "pot  luck  "  than  with  us,  since 
the  principal  part  of  the  usual  dinner  of  a  Spaniard 
of  the  middling  ranks  at  least,  is  his  "  Puchcro  "  (or 
pot)  as  he  calls  his  every-day  medley  of  soup,  meat, 
and  addenda.  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  how  far  the 
Spaniards  may  be  sincere  in  these  invitations  ;  but 
have  understood  from  some  of  themselves  that  when 
the  request  is  "  to  sit  down  and  share,"  ("  Sientese  F.") 
it  is  always  meant  literally,  and  the  person  so  invited 
should  accept ;  but  that  when  the  expression  is  merely 
**  Quiere  V.  tomar  algo  ?"  ("  Would  you  wish  to  take 
anything  ?")  or  the  like,  the  invitation  is  a  matter  of 
form,  and  the  visitor  is  expected  to  decline. 

Genuine  Spanish  society — from  what  I  have  expe- 
rienced or  can  learn  of  it,  consists  at  all  times  rather 
in  what  we  should  call  visiting,  morning  or  evening, 
than  in  the  giving  of  parties.  The  common  Tertulia 
is  usually  notliing  more  than  the  meeting  together  in 
the  evening,  without  any  express  invitation,  of  half  a 
dozen  or  a  dozen  intimates,  who  chat  or  work,  and 
now  and  then  sing  or  play  cards  for  a  couple  of  hours 
or  so.  It  is  frequently  the  habit  for  a  little  coterie 
of  eight  or  ten  to  arrange  in  this  way  to  pass  the 
evenings  by  turns  at  each  other's  houses ;  all  col- 
lecting one  day  at  one  house,  the  next  at  another, 
and  so  on. 

Into  these  more  private  Tertidias  it  is  difficult  in 
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Madrid  for  strangers,  except  they  be  single  men,  to 
obtain  free  and  cordial  admission.  Under  ordinary 
circmnstances,  it  would  require  a  much  longer  re- 
sidence than  ours,  for  a  family  of  foreigners  to  secure 
themselves  an  entree  Into  Spanish  houses  on  the  same 
footing  as  natives.  We  have  however  the  advantage 
of  being  acquainted,  —  through  various  introduc- 
tions,— with  several  Spanish  families  of  high  rank, 
among  others  with  those  of  some  of  the  grandees  and 
ministers ;  but  though  we  have  met  with  the  greatest 
courtesy,  and  kindness  of  manner  and  expression, — 
of  which  we  feel  duly  sensible, — their  substantial 
attentions  have  been,  with  some  exceptions  however, 
ahnost  wholly  limited  to  morning  visits  or  tickets  for 
some  of  the  Lions.  Nay,  I  have  it  from  unquestion- 
able authority,  that  until  a  few  weeks  ago, — on  the 
occasion  of  the  Duque  de  Osuna's  first  reception, — no 
dinner  entertainment  had  been  given  by  a  Spaniard, 
even  to  the  English  Minister-Plenipotentiary  and 
his  circle  since  their  residence  here. 

These  being  the  facts ;  you  will  not  be  sm'prised 
when  I  add,  that  the  only  house  we  may  be  said 
really  and  truly  to  have  frequented,  is  the  English 
Embassy ;  the  other  members  of  the  Corps  Diplo- 
matique to  whom  we  had  letters,  being  among  the 
number  of  those  now  absent  from  the  Court. 

Court,  properly  speaking,  there  Is  none  :  the  little 
Queen  has  no  general  receptions ;  not  even  in  Chris- 
tina's time  were  there  any.     Indeed  the  latter  I  am 
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assured  never  entertained  a  soul, — it  would  have  cost 
money  ! — and  her  purse-strings  never  opened,  to  let 
out  the  gold ;  only  to  take  it  in  ; — an  office  in  which 
it  is  reported  the  said  purse  proved  bottomless. 

Notwithstanding  the  singular  deficiency  of  circu- 
lation in  the  way  of  society,  wliich  I  have  described, 
we  have  not  fovmd  Madrid  dull ; — the  novelty  of  the 
scene,  the  Lionizing,  and  our  attempts  to  acquire 
information,  preventing  time  from  ever  hanging 
heavy  on  our  hands.  The  kindness  and  continued 
hospitality  too  we  have  received  at  our  own — the 
British — Minister's  have  made  up  for  deficiencies 
elsewhere ;  nor  will  it  be  soon  that  we  shall  forget 
the  charm  of  our  most  amiable  and  enlightened  host's 
conversation  and  manner,  or  the  many  delightful 
hours  spent  in  the  society  of  his  liighly-accomplished 
and  regretable  circle. 

Nothing  has  struck  us  more  here  than  the  absence 
of  the  English ;  —  those  provokingly  unwearied 
travellers  who  contrive  to  fourrer  le  nez  into  every 
reasonable  and  unreasonable  place  :  and  from  whom 
it  is  usually  more  difficult  to  escape,  than  from 
midges  on  a  summer's  day,  or  from  folly  everywhere. 
I  understand,  that  by  a  census  taken  two  or  three 
years  ago  by  the  English  minister,  there  were  then 
but  twenty-five  British  resident  in  Madrid ;  this 
number  including,  I  believe,  servants  and  children, 
and  if  so  probably  reducible  to  three  or  ^onr  families ; 
I  personally  only  know  of  two  families  as  members 
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of  the  society  of  the  place  ;  and  the  greater  number 
of  the  individuals  composing  these  two  have  been 
absent  during  our  stay.  One,  I  hear,  when  in 
Madrid,  is  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  handsomely. 
There  are  also  a  few  single  men  here,  engaged  in 
political  or  other  business ;  two  of  them  British 
officers  attendant  on  our  minister.  Beyond  these  I 
know  of  no  English  residents. 

Of  passing  travellers,  (not  to  mention  relatives  of 
the  British  minister  who  have  visited  liim  since  our 
arrival,  and  whom  I  include  in  his  circle)  I  have 
known  but  one  family  besides  ourselves ;  (and  they 
remained  only  a  week  or  two)  and  some  tln'ee  or  four 
single  men.  You  may  judge  therefore  that  the  arrival 
of  a  party  of  English  is  a  sort  of  little  event  here, 
and  is  speedily  known  to  all  likely  to  take  any  interest 
in  the  importation. 

In  exchange  for  English  faces  and  tongues,  we  have 
had  the  advantage  of  meeting  at  the  Embassy  many 
of  the  highest  nobility  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
divers  of  the  "  Notabilities "  of  the  present  day. 
Among  the  persons  we  have  oftenest  met,  are  the 
Conde  Toreno,  the  well-known  financier  and  author 
(a  small,  active,  sharp-looking  man,  speaking  much 
and  pleasantly),  and  his  Countess;  the  Co-Regent 
Ferrer  and  his  charming  family,  to  whom  we  had 
particular  letters ;  the  Duque  de  Osuna ;  Marquesa 
de  Alcaiiices ;  Marquesa  de  Villa  Campo ;  Condesa 
de  Benevente,  members  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  Montijo, 
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Onate,   Camarasa  families ;  Marshal   Saldanha  from 
Portii<i;al,  &c.  &c.  &c 

Some  few  of  the  ladies  of  rank  I  have  seen,  are 
beautiful ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  in  a  given  number 
there  are  nearly  so  many  handsome  and  distinguished- 
looking  individuals  as  would  be  found  in  a  similar 
circle  in  our  own  land.  The  southerns  are  doubtless 
much  handsomer  than  many  of  the  nations  of  northern 
Europe;  but  I  have  hitherto  been  in  no  country, 
where,  according  to  my  feeling  on  the  subject,  there 
exists  so  much  beauty  as  in  the  British  isles. 

I  am  sorry  to  state,  that  from  all  the  accounts  we 
-have  received  from  those  who  have  the  best  means  of 
knowing  the  facts,  the  immorality  of  the  highest  class 
here  is  as  great  and  flagrant  as  the  worst  of  all  former 
reports  had  prepared  us  to  suppose.  Yet  the  perfect 
propriety  of  demeanour  in  society,  of  the  most  noto- 
riously erring,  would  blind  a  stranger,  not  let  behind 
the  scenes  by  those  who  are  better  informed.  We 
are  assured  that  many  ladies  of  rank  scarcely  ever  go 
out  with  their  husbands ;  indeed  seldom  ever  see 
them,  and  not  unfrequently  have  been  known  to  en- 
tertain acquaintances  for  months,  without  these  ever 
beholding  her  lawful  partner,  or,  possibly,  being 
aware  of  his  existence.  No  degree  of  private  irre- 
gularity, however  notorious,  so  long  as  there  is  no 
eclat,  is  considered  the  slightest  bar  to  the  admission 
of  persons  of  fashion  into  society :  though  open  dis- 
agreement between  husband  and  wife  (often  the  con- 
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sequence  and  proof  of  the  existence  of  principle  on  one 
side),  may  sometimes  be  more  heavily  visited.  Things 
are  here  in  this  respect,  much  as  they  were  in  old  France 
before  the  first  revolution, — an  event  wliich,  among 
the  various  beneficial  changes  it  wrought,  effected 
few  more  remarkable  or  important  than  that  in  social 
life  and  manners,  from  the  worst  extremes  of  vicious 
excess,  to  comparatively  pure  and  domestic  conduct 
and  feelings.  The  first  French  revolution,  indeed, 
(I  remember  to  have  read  a  similar  remark,  but  do 
not  recollect  where)  has  been  a  bugaboo  long  enough. 
It  is  time  that  rational  persons  should  be  at  last  per- 
mitted,— without  calling  forth,  from  the  unreflecting 
and  inane,  exclamations  of  wonder  and  reproof, — to 
speak  of  the  inestimable  permanent  advantages  it  has 
brought  about,  in  compensation  for  its  temporary 
horrors,  great  and  dreadful  as  these  unquestionably 
were. 

To  return  to  Spain: — among  the  classes  less  ex-, 
alted  in  rank,  here  as  in  other  places,  there  is  less 
of  fashionable  vice:  the  middle  ranks  are  everywhere 
the  best  conducted.  I  believe  too,  from  what  I  hear 
and  indeed  from  what  I  see,  that  among  these,  at  all 
events,  the  various  political  and  other  changes  which 
have  taken  place  of  late  years,  have  already  produced 
very  great  improvement.  Of  course  amongst  the 
highest  also,  there  are  many  honourable  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule.  With  the  really  low  orders,  I 
fear  morality  is  still  at  a  lamentably  low  ebb. 


•v.; 
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That  education  is  so  also,  I  need  scarcely  say ;  indeed 
the  means  of  obtaining  instruction  (supposing  the  wish 
to  exist)  seem  to  be  singularly  few  and  imperfect, 
whether  as  regards  educational  establishments,  mas- 
ters, books,  libraries,  reading-rooms,  public  lectures, 
scientific  or  literary  societies,  or  others.  What  is 
more  particularly  wanted,  however,  is  an  increased 
number  of  private  schools,  good  teachers  and  well- 
written  books ;  as  well  as  a  more  judicious  system  of 
education ;  and  a  better  selection  of  subjects  for  tui- 
tion, introducing  such  as  are  of  a  more  useful  charac- 
ter, more  cfilculated  to  enlighten  and  enlarge  the  mind, 
to  cultivate  the  intellectual  powers  and  the  moral 
feelings,  and  to  establish  sound  principles  on  the  va- 
rious points  of  vital  importance  to  man's  well-being. 

Public  establishments,  good  or  bad,  are  not  wanting 
in  Madrid,  though  the  principal  places  of  education 
have  been  in  the  provinces.  At  different  periods 
during  the  past  century,  royal  academies  for  profes- 
sors have  been  founded,  the  objects  of  which  are  re- 
spectively;— the  perfecting  of  the  Spanish  language; 
— Spanish  history; — The  fine  arts  (San  Fernando); 
— Agriculture  ("  Sociedad  Economica") ; — Medicine ; 
— Law ; — Canonical  law  and  church  discipline  ; — 
Theological  disquisition ; — And  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages. 

Within  the  same  period  some  few  colleges  have 
been  established  for  general  instruction,  all  of  which 
were   under    ecclesiastical   direction,    either   that   of 
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Jesuits  or  of  some  monastic  order.     Into  one  of  the 
principal  of  these, — the  "  Seminario  de   Nobles," — 
only  such  were  received  as  could  prove  their  noble 
descent ;    and  that  among  their  ancestors  there  had 
never  been  any  Moor,  Jew,  or  individual  sentenced 
by  the  Inquisition ;  also  that  for  four  generations  back- 
wards, none  had  been  employed  in  trade,  or  in  any 
other  occupation  of  industry'  pursued  for  gain.     In 
other  words,  they  should,  in  the  vast  majority  of  in 
stances,  prove  that  for  four  generations  they  had  done 
nothing ; — had  been  of  no  use  to  the  community  or  to 
themselves — (unless  indeed  they   had  followed    the 
noble  trade  of  the  "  Chevaliers  d" Industri",''''  a  species 
o^  industrious  and  profitable  occupation,  the  pursuit  of 
which  in  former  days  did  not,  that  I  know  of,  oppose 
any  bar !) 

The  above  restrictions  were    done  away   with  i^ 


1834.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  they  may  yet, 
more  or  less,  operate  morally,  though  not  legally ;  the 
exceeding  pride  of  the  Spaniards  of  high  birth,  their 
unquaUfied  contempt  for  all  pursuits  but  those  with 
which  custom  has  connected  the  idea  of  "gentility,,'''  ! 
being  likely  to  induce  them  to  remove  their  sons,  if 
much  exposed  to  what  they  would  consider  contami- 
nating companionship. 

Two  or  three  other  institutions,  of  about  the  same 
date  as  the  "  Seminario  de  Nobles,"  exist,  in  which 
lectures  are  given,  principally  on  scholastic  theology 
and  metaphysics.      In  the  "  Reales  Estudios  de  Saa 
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Isidro,"  of  more  ancient  foutulation  than  the  rest, 
other  branches  arc  treated  of;  as  physics,  U)gic,  n\a- 
thcmatlcs,  (Jreek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  and  the  hinna- 
nities.  In  1783,  a  coUcge  of  ujcdicine  and  snrgery, 
(Cok^gio  de  San  CarU)s)  was  fonndcd,  by  Charles  111  : 
It  is,  1  learn,  exceedingly  well  condncted ;  lectures 
on  every  branch  of  those  sciences  being  there  given, — 
siu-gical  models  in  wax  preserved,  &c. 

The  above  constituted,  1  believe,  all  the  public  in- 
stitutions Avorthy  of  mention,  by  which  the  middle  or 
upper  classes  could  profit,  till  alnnit  tive-and-twenty 
vears  aco,  or  till  after  the  French  Invasion. 

For  the  poor  I  cannot  say  accurately  what  means 
of  tuition  were  provided,  prior  to  the  year  1778,  wlien 
the  "  Junta  de  Caridad  "  Avas  formed,  and  under  its 
direction  new  elementary  schools  were  established  in 
the  city  and  province  ;  the  former  siiperintended  by 
Diputaciones  in  each  Barrio,  composed  of  the  alcalde, 
an  ecclesiastic,  and  some  others. 

In  1815  a  college  of  pharmacy,  and  lectures  on  the 
natural  sciences,  (geology,  botany,  mineralogy,  agri- 
culture, chemistry,  physics,  astronomy,  &c.),  were 
founded.  In  1822  the  Ateneo  was  established  for 
purely  literary  and  scientific  objects ;  and  proved, 
while  it  existed,  a  highly  useful  institution.  It  lasted, 
however,  but  a  very  short  time ;  ceasing,  I  imder- 
stand,  with  Ferdinand's  reinstatement  in  1823,  or 
suppressed  by  him  as  a  "  cluby' — a  dreaded  and  pro- 
hibited species  of  association.    It  was  re-opened  after 
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Ferdinand's  death,  by  the  Duque  de  Rivas,  Olozaga, 
and  (I  think)  Sabiani ; — Olozaga  being  named  pre- 
sident when  de  Rivas  was  made  minister  ;  but,  as  the 
members  by  degrees  changed,  it  was  considered  to 
have  degenerated  into  a  political  and  anti-liberal 
club  ; — Olozaga  resigned  in  consequence  ; — and  the 
institution  was  some  time  afterward  again  suppressed^ 

In  1824  a  "  Conservatorio  de  Artes"  was  insti- 
tuted for  the  improvement  of  the  various  arts  and 
products  of  industry.  Classes  have  subsequently 
been  attached  to  this  institution,  for  tuition  in  those 
branches  of  geometry,  mechanics,  chemistry,  and 
drawing,  which  are  applic^able  to  its  immediate  ob- 
jects. Periodical  exhibitions  of  the  products  of  na- 
tional industry  have  taken  place  here  since  1827. 

In  1828  a  commercial  school  was  established;  and 
a  second  seminary  for  gentlemen's  sons,  for  admit- 
tance to  which  titles  of  nobility  were  not  required  as 
in  the  "  Seminario  de  Xobles." 

Of  the  "  Conservatorio"  for  music,  founded  in  the 
year  1830,  I  have  already  spoken  in  a  former  letter. 
Schools  for  instruction  in  the  fine  arts, — painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture, — are  also  now  attached 
to  the  "  Academia  de  San  Fernando ;"  and  lectures 
on  agriculture,  the  national  resources,  &c.,  have  been 
set  on  foot  by  the  "  Sociedad  Economica ;" — and  on 
subjects  connected  with  mining,  minerals,  &c.,  by  the 
"  Direccion  de  Minas." 

In  1825  improvements  and  additions  were  made  to 
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the  schools  for  the  poor  in  each  of  the  ten  cuartels  of 
the  city;  and  in  1835  nonnal  schools  were  opened ; 
and  some  individuals  were  sent  into  foreign  countries 
to  acquire  information  as  to  the  modes  of  management 
adopted  there. 

During  the  rule  of  the  Constitutional  government, 
subsequent  to  the  French  invasion,  it  was  proposed 
to  establish  a  central  university  in  Madrid, — transfer- 
ring to  the  capital  that  of  Alcala  de  Henares.  The 
execution  of  this  project  was  arrested  by  the  return 
of  the  old  government  to  power;  but  since  Ferdinand's 
death  it  has  been  finally  decided  on. 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  of  late  years,  in 
the  most  important  of  all  points, — education, — is 
thus  evident.  Still  the  deficiencies  are  very  great. 
What  would  be  thought  in  London  or  Paris  of  there 
being  but  one  or  two  reading-rooms  and  circulating 
libraries  in  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  ?  The 
Royal  library,  and  that  of  San  Isidro,  it  is  true,  are 
open  to  the  public ;  but  only  for  a  limited  time ;  the 
contents  of  these,  too,  can  be  read  on  the  spot  only ; 
and  the  situation  of  the  former  is  inconveniently 
remote.  I  subscribe  to  the  best  circulating  library 
here, — I  believe  to  the  only  tolerably  good  one, — 
and  I  must  confess  it  is  better  than  might  have  been 
expected,  considering  past  circumstances: — Still  the 
majority  of  the  works  procurable  from  it  are  trans- 
lations from  French  novels ;  and  even  were  it  other- 
wise,  what   can  we   think   of  the  intelligence  and 
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acquirements  of  a  people  who,  in  the  capital  of  their 
kingdom,  could  be  satisfied  with  one,  or  with  fifty, 
such  establishments  ? 

In  juxta-position  with  this  inadequate  library  pro- 
vision, how  expressive  seems  the  concomitant  fact, 
that  even  as  late  as  eight  years  ago, — in  tliis  town 
with  one  or  perhaps  two  libraries, — there  were 
seventy-one  convents,  male  and  female  ! 

In  the  institutions  for  education,  public  and  pri- 
vate, which  do  exist,  there  is  apparently  a  lamentable 
neglect  of  many  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
general  information.  The  literature  and  the  history 
of  other  lands  and  people  than  those  of  Spain  and 
Spaniards,  the  laws  of  nature; — the  various  sciences 
not  included  in  merely  mathematical  acquirement ; 
— the  subjects  of  legislation,  poHtical  economy,  &c. ; 
— the  practice  of  thinking,  speaking,  writing ; — all 
these  (so  far  as  I  can  discover)  seem  scarcely  to  enter 
into  the  plan  of  the  different  schools  and  colleges. 
But  indeed  in  how  few,  even  at  home,  do  many  of 
them  hold  the  place  to  which  their  superior  interest, 
utility  and  importance  entitle  them  ! 

Foreign  modern  languages,  except  French,  are  but 
very  little  known  here ;  and  the  knowledge  even  of 
French  is  very  much  confined  to  the  higher  orders. 

As  for  the  imlucky  womankind  they  are  still  left 
in  the  same  glorious  state  of  ignorance  which  was 
ever  their  portion  in  Spain.  In  saying  tliis,  I  am 
alluding  principally  to  the  lady  part  of  the  population. 
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There  are  schools  for  poor  female  children  in  the  dif- 
ferent cuartels  and  barrios  as  well  as  for  boys,  (but 
in  these  of  course  only  the  rudiments  of  education  are 
taught) — and  there  are  institutions  for  foundlings  and 
orphans ;  and  connected  with  the  Sociedad  Econumica, 
a  junta  of  ladies  directs  an  establishment  also  for  poor 
female  children  on  the  principle  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion. On  the  whole  I  think  the  poor,  in  Madrid  at 
least,  seem  to  be  well  taken  care  of  now  in  this  par- 
ticular;— I  have  not  met  with  any  women  in  the 
class  of  servants,  &c.,  who  could  not  read  and  even 
write. 

As  regards  young  ladies  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  of  society,  of  course  schools  for  these  exist 
too  ;  and  there  is,  or  was,  a  society  of  ladies  attached 
to  the  Academia  de  San  Fernando,  to  superintend 
the  tuition  of  certain  ornamental  branches;  but  it 
must  be  felt  that  the  means  of  instruction,  in  general, 
are  poor  indeed,  since  those  who  wish  to  secure  a 
good  education  for  their  daughters,  invariably  send 
them  to  France  or  ship  them  off  to  England.  This  I 
have  been  told  by  several  among  themselves.  The 
consciousness  however  of  the  defects  at  home,  and 
the  adoption  of  this  remedy,  are  already  great  steps 
towards  better  things. 

Probably  one  principal  bar  to  advancement  in 
education,  whether  male  or  female,  has  been  the 
necessity  which  existed  till  lately  for  all  educational 
establishments,  private  as  well  as  public,  having  the 
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royal  approbation.  This,  under  such  small-minded 
and  bigoted  sovereigns  as  have  usually  reigned  in 
Spain,  must  have  operated  on  schools,  as  a  censorship 
does  on  books,  and  must  have  proved  an  effectual 
check  to  everything  above  the  humdi'um  and  com- 
mon-place. As  the  smallest  private  school  could  not, 
before  or  during  Ferdinand's  time,  be  opened  without 
a  government  licence,  and  as  no  books  could  be  em- 
ployed for  instruction  in  any  such  institution  in 
Spain,  that  had  not  been  revised  by  the  appointed 
officer,  the  government  had  the  whole  engine  of 
education  in  its  own  power.  (15)  The  nefarious  act 
of  despotism  of  Ferdinand  VII,  by  which  he  for  a 
time  suppressed  all  the  Universities  in  Spain,  wiU  be 
remembered  by  every  one  in  proof  of  the  degree  to 
which  this  power  is  likely  to  be  abused  by  those  who 
have  reason  to  dread  the  increase  of  intelligence  and 
information.  (16) 

Such  was  the  uneducated  state  even  among  the 
men  of  the  highest  ranks,  (usually  far  more  ignorant, 
here  and  elsewhere,  than  the  professional  classes  im- 
mediately beneath  them)  that  I  am  assured  it  is  not 
rare,  even  now,  to  meet  with  a  Grandee  of  Spain 
of  advanced  age  who  cannot  even  write  his  name, 
except  with  difficulty.  A  Spanish  gentleman,  a  very 
intelligent  man,  long  resident  in  refugee  times  in 
England,  —  told  me  he  had  known  more  than  one 
such,  utterly  unable  to  answer  a  note  of  invitation, 
and  compelled  to  apply  to  a  secretary  to  get  the  feat 
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performed.  The  same  person  gave  us  many  amuc^lng 
anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  exceeding  ignorance  and 
inanity,  as  well  as  of  the  pitiable  superstition  of  many 
of  these  magnates  of  the  land  of  the  old  school. 
One  death-bed  scene  particularly,  —  between  the 
dying  patrician,  his  relations  and  the  priests, — sur- 
passed anything  my  imagination  could  have  pictured. 

regret  that  as  it  is  some  time  since  I  listened  to  it, 
I  cannot  now  recollect  the  particulars  sufficiently 
accurately  to  venture  on  repeating  them  to  you. 

This  gentleman's  account  of  the  old  patricians,  as 
well  as  various  other  details  of  a  similar  character, 
have  been  corroborated  to  me  by  several  other 
Spaniards,  and  by  all  —  though  few — English  ac- 
quainted with  the  country  with  whom  I  have  spoken 
on  these  subjects  ;  especially  by  a  gentleman  long  re- 
sident here,  of  highly  intelligent  and  discriminating 
mind,  much  research  and  mild  impartial  temper  ;  one 
whose  peculiar  pursuits  too,  have  in  a  manner  com- 
pelled him  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  real 
state  of  things  public  and  private,  and  whose  whole 
time  in  fact,  while  here,  has  been  devoted  to  acquire 
information. — What  I  state  to  you,  when  not  the 
result  of  personal  observation,  has  been  gleaned  from 
the  above  or  similar  sources  ;  uncontradicted  in  any 
single  instance,  by  native  or  foreigner,  catholic  or 
heretic,  with  whom  I  have  held  communication,  or 
from  whom  I  have  sought  information. 

The  great  nobility  generally,  appear  to  be  in  a 
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state  as  little  floiirlsliing  with  regard  to  their  finances, 
as  to  their  mental  culture.  Indeed  in  a  great  variety 
of  cases,  it  would  seem  that  their  chief  possessions 
consisted  of  fine  overgrown  houses,  innumerable  ser- 
vants, inexhaustible  pride,  and  scantily  fui'nished 
pockets.  Their  estates,  it  is  true,  are  often  immense  : 
they  might  be  wallowing  in  wealth:  but  as  their 
stewards  (the  administradores)  commonly  think  it  very 
pleasant  to  wallow  in  it  instead :  and  as  their  masters 
in  general,  could  more  easily  cleanse  the  Augean 
stable  than  put  their  own  afi^airs  in  order, — the  greater 
number  are  in  reality  deeply  embarrassed;  though 
surrounded  by  swarms  of  dependents,  whom  from 
pride  they  will  not, — or  from  want  of  funds  they 
cannot,  dismiss.  Nay,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  many  in- 
stances portions  of  the  palaces  of  the  great  have  been 
given  up /or  ever  to  some  of  these  hangers-on,  in  lieu 
of  the  salaries  which  are  not  forthcoming ;  wliile  the 
noble  masters  themselves  dwell  retired  and  stately  in 
some  snuggery  of  their  vast  and  teeming  mansion  ; 
for  all  the  world  like  an  unlucky  queen  bee, — a^s 
lonely,  as  pompous,  and  as  helpless. 

The  Grandees  of  Spain  are  proverbially  the  least 
fine  and  flom-ishing  portion  of  the  Spanish  race  ;  and 
usually  as  remarkable  for  both  their  outward  and 
inward  degeneracy,  as  the  peasantry  of  the  more 
genial  provinces  are  for  their  manly  and  noble 
forms. 

I  have  been  assured  that  the  Duke  of  Medina  Celi 
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h;i8  actually  parcelled  out  the  whole  of  his  immense 
palace  near  the  Prado  among  some  hundred  hangers- 
on,  in  the  way  mentioned  above  ;  and  has  been  com- 
pelled, in  consequence,  to  vacate  it  himself  and  take 
up  his  residence  in  another  inferior  mansion. 

In  the  meantime  the  stewards  grow  fat.  Whenever, 
while  travelling  in  the  country  parts,  you  see  a  neat, 
cheerful  comfortable-looking  house  with  a  garden  and 
a  few  trees  about  it ;  you  will,  I  am  told,  be  sure  to 
find  on  inquiry  that  it  belongs  to  somebody's  adminis- 
trador  thriving  on  the  vitals  of  the  nominal  proprietor 
of  the  surrounding  lands. 

These  men,  as  a  class,  are  notoriously  some  of  the 
most  unblushing  cheats  in  Christendom.  They  are 
not  only  the  managers  ( — so  called — )  of  their  master's 
property  ....  (the  wj/^managers  or  rather  the  ap- 
propriators  would  be  a  fitter  tenn)  ....  but  the 
keepers  of  his  purse  also.  I  am  assured  they  often 
leave  him  almost  without  a  real ;  and  make  him,  as 
Gil  Bias  so  well  portrays,  pay  an  usurious  interest 
for  his  own  gold  which  they  pretend  to  have  bor- 
rowed from  others. 

In  consequence  of  this  condition  of  affairs  there 
is  often  no  more  unenviable  individual  than  the 
Grandee.  Being  unable, — not  having  money  at 
command, — to  entertain  splendidly ;  and  his  pride 
not  permitting  him  to  do  so  in  a  humbler  style  ;  he 
frequently  debars  himself  from  nearly  all  society  : — 
outside  his  street  door,  he  appears  dressed  "  a  quatre 
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epingles;" — within  it,  not  unusually  lives  far  worse 
than  the  multitude  who  feed  upon  his  weakness. 

Perhaps  in  nothing  is  the  lamentable  inertness  of 
this  nation  more  palpably  shown  than  in  these  facts : 
but  apathy  in  all  things ;  indisposition  to  exertion ; 
indifference  to  the  bettering  of  their  condition,  or  to 
the  improvement  even  of  those  things  on  which  their 
personal  interests  and  comforts  depend  ;  appear  to  be 
some  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  the  great 
majority  of  this  people.  Contentment  is  eulogized  as 
a  virtue, — and  no  doubt  it  is  a  valuable  one,  if  the 
word  be  understood  to  mean  patient  and  cheerful  self- 
adaptation  to  whatever  privations  or  evils  are  not  by 
just  means  susceptible  of  remedy ;  but  when  it  implies 
careless  and  nerveless  submission  to  ills  or  to  wrongs 
which  due  exertion  may  cure, — such  contentment  is  ' 

a  vice  ; — a  log  in  the  way  of  all  good,  more  effectual, 
and  more  discouraging  to  an  enterprising  and  philan- 
thropic mind,  than  any  mere  material  obstacles. 

The  Spaniards,  on  the  vast  majority  of  subjects,  are 
too  "  contented "  by  half 

More  of  this  however  another  time.  ^---^ 
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Spanish  Tradesmen — Bribery  of  Officials  and  Mal-administration 
of  the  Laws — Discussion  between  a  Frenchman  and  a  Spaniard 
respecting — means  of  improvement — impediments  to — Basques — 
Catalans — Spanish  Ferocity — qualified — Character  of  Spaniards 
— their  despair  of  improvement — Present  tranquillity  of  Spain — 
Reference  to  Egypt  and  Mohammed  All — Erroneous  policy — Im- 
portance of  friendly  feeling  between  England  and  France. 

Madrid,  4th  February,  1841. 

Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  my  dear  *  *  *,  we  have 
been  much  amused  by  a  trifling  instance  of  the  non- 
chalance and  want  of  method  or  punctuality,  so  gene- 
rally prevailing  among  Spaniards. 

*  *  *  had  ordered  of  a  Spanish  tradesman  (who  had 
travelled  in  France  and  spoke  French  admirably) 
some  article  which  was  promised  faithfully  for  a  cer- 
tain day.  Having  allowed  a  few  days  to  pass  be- 
yond the  time  appointed,  before  he  called  for  his 
intended  purchase ;  and  being  then  told, — as  if  the 
fact  were  a  matter  of  course, — that  the  article  was 
not  begun  or  thought  of,  *  *  *  remonstrated  a  little 
strongly  :  on  which  the  Spaniard,  with  his  elbows  on 
the  counter,  and  a  quiet,  unmoved  smile  on  his  face, 
said  in  French,  "  Monsieur  apparemment  est  un  de 
ceux  qui  s'  attend  a  tout  avoir  absolument  au  moment 
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ou  cela  lui  convleut ; — ^Monsieur  est  tres  mal  habitue, 
— tres  mal  habitue  ;"  and  without  attempting  to  give 
any  further  satisfaction,  he  allowed  *  *  *  to  leave  his 
shop.  Nay  apparently  he  quite  enjoyed  the  little 
fume  of  the  disappointed  customer,  who  had  fallen 
into  so  absurd  a  mistake  as  to  unasfine  that  things 
were  done  to  time  and  promise  in  Spain  !  The  effects 
of  such  slovenly  mental  habits,  need  no  pointing  out. 

I  wish  there  were  nothing  still  worse  in  this  country 
requiring   mention  ; — nothing  more   "  rotten   in  the 
state  of  Denmark;"  but  the  defects  and  abuses  in  • 
the  administration  of  justice,  however  well  known,  I 
cannot  pass  entirely  without    remark.      That  these 
defects  and  abuses  are  not  what  they  were  ;  that  the 
flagrant  bribery  so  long  and  generally  practised,  is 
now  less  flagrant  and  less  general,  is  doubtless  true  :  "^ 
— but  to  this  hour,   in  no  other  Christian  country  in 
Europe   except  Portugal,   is  it    probably  so  difficult      , 
for  the  poor  and  weak  to  obtain  justice  against  the    •'. 

rich  or  powerful ;  or  do  decisions  depend  so  much  on i 

accident,    caprice,    temper,    prejudice,    favoritism  or 
intimidation,  as  well  as  on  the  depth  of  the  accused    / 
or  accuser's  pockets,  as  in  this.  -J 

Until  the  whole  machinery  is  altered  (if  half  that  I 
have  heard  be  fact)  it  Is  scarcely  possible  it  can  be 
otherwise. 

I  was  present  not  many  months  since  at  a  very  en- 
tertaining discussion,  chiefly  carried  on  between  a 
French  gentleman  and  agent  of  the  French  Govern- 
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ment,  and  who  had  had  for  many  years  great  oppor- 
tunities of  obtaining;  information  ;  and, — a  Spaniard 
— on  this  subject.  The  hitter  sought  to  represent 
the  working  of  the  system  as  less  bad  than  the  fonner 
declared  it  to  be ;  but  did  not  seem  to  deny  the 
majority  of  the  facts  stated  by  the  Frenchman. 
AVithout  attempting  to  repeat  all  that  was  said  con- 
cerning the  susceptibility  to  bribery  and  browbeat- 
ing, as  well  as  concerning  the  ignorance  and  incapacity 
of  most  country  judges,  corregidores,  alcaldes,  &c. — 
the  Frenclmian  declared  that  cases  were  generally 
decided  almost  entirely  on  the  written  report  given 
of  the  transaction  under  trial  by  an  authorised  official, 
the  Escribano ;  and  that  as  the  Escribanos  have  long 
been,  next  to  the  Admlnistradores,  the  class  bearing 
the  worst  character  for  principle  in  Spain ;  nothing 
is  easier,  nothing  more  common,  than  by  a  due  appli- 
cation to  the  palm,  to  cause  the  fingers  extending 
therefrom  to  write  whatever  may  best  suit  the  apply- 
ing party.  I  regret  that  my  comparatively  imperfect 
knowledge  of  Spanish,  and  particularly  of  many 
forensic  terms,  at  the  period  this  conversation  took 
place  in  my  presence,  — as  well  as  the  length  of  time 
wliich  has  elapsed  since, — render  me  less  certain  than 
I  could  wish  to  be,  respecting  various  parts  of  it ;  but 
1  understood  the  Frenchman  to  say  he  had  himself 
been  present  at  the  trial  of  a  case,  when  several  wit- 
nesses offered  to  prove  in  the  most  irrefragable  man- 
ner, that  the  statements  made  in  the  papers  of  the 
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Escrlbano  were  not,  and  could  not  be  correct ;  but 
that  their  testimony  was  rejected ;  and  in  the  teeth  of 
truth,  justice,  and  common  sense,  award  made  accord- 
ino;  to  the  "  documents." 

It  is  but  right  however  to  state  that  on  my  subse- 
quently mentioning  the  substance  of  this  conversation 
to  a  well-informed  S})aniard,  who  had  studied  the  laws 
of  his  country  and  held  offices  of  trust, — he  assured 
me  the  Frenchman's  statements  were  in  some  respects 
erroneous ;  that  no  such  excessive  power  as  he  de- 
scribed did  reside  in  the  Escribanos,  who  never  wrote 
their  own  account  of  a  transaction,  but  merely  the 
depositions  of  others ;  and  that  these  depositions  were 
not  considered  decisive,  —  the  accused  parties  and 
other  witnesses  being  examined  as  with  us,  and  the 
judge's  decision  made  after  hearing  all.  In  short,  he 
averred  that  the  system  of  law  as  laid  down  by  the 
framers,  is  in  itself  good  in  Spain ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  acknowledged  that  the  administration  of 
justice  by  the  individuals  employed  to  carry  the  law 
into  effect,  was  as  infamous  as  the  worst  descriptions 
represented  it  to  be ;  for  that  the  judges  themselves 
for  the  most  part  were  as  susceptible  of  being  bribed 
as  the  Escribanos,  —  "  who,"  added  he,  "  whether 
powerful  or  not,  were  the  greatest  "pzVaro^"  (rogues) 
in  the  kingdom."  According  to  either  of  these  ac- 
counts (and,  after  all,  they  differ  but  little  in  effect) 
it  is  but  too  evident  how  much  in  this  department 
remains  to  be  amended. 
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It  woukl  imlciHl  1)0  difficult  to  say  in  what  de|)sirt- 
ment  aiiieiKlment  is  not  wanted  to  nearly  an  equal 
extent,  in  this  long  misgoverned  country.  Some  ex- 
ception however  must  be  made  in  favour  of  the  Easc^ue 
provinces  and  Catalonia ;  in  the  first  of  which  pecu- 
liar commercial  and  other  advantages;  and  in  both 
of  which  a  strong  spirit  of  freedom  in  the  inhabitants, 
— the  temperance  of  the  climate, — the  qualities  of 
the  soil, — an  advantageous  position  with  respect  to 
other  countries, — the  possession  of  harbovirs,  &c.,  &c., 
have  combined  to  nurse  habits  of  activity  and  self- 
dependence  not  found  in  other  parts. 

It  seems  vain  to  look  for  general  and  permanent 
amelioration    until  previous  improvement  has  been 
made, — first  in  education,  the  mainspring  of  all  the 
rest, — and  secondly,  in  the  means  of  communication  ; 
— or,  until  greater  facilities  for  trade,  and  encourage- 
ment to  exertion,  are  offered  by  more  equal  and  freer 
commercial  regulations. 
!    '    Open  ports ;  with  good  roads  by  which  to  carry 
the  rich,  luxuriant  produce  of  the  South  and  East  to 
a  profitable  market,  and  bring  back  other  people's 
/      goods   and  ideas;   would,  if  combined  with  proper 
(__    schools,  do  more  than  all  the  kings  and  Corteses ;  and 
than  all  the  bodies,  civil,  military  or  ecclesiastical  in 
the  land,  to  make  this  naturally  fine  country  and  peo- 
ple what  they  ought  to  be. 

It  is  painful  to  think  that  the  most — the  only 
thriving,   industrious,   independent  provinces  in  the 
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kingdom,  should  prove  serious  obstacles  to  the  ad- 
vancement and  happiness  of  Spain  as  a  nation ;  by 
opposing  with  bitterness  the  extending  to  other  parts 
of  the  country  that  commercial  freedom  from  which, 
in  present  or  past  times,  they  have  profited  them- 
selves ;  and  by  seeking  to  preserve  for  their  own  pro- 
ductions a  monopoly  which  impoverishes  the  immense 
majority  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  Alas !  that  they 
should  wish  to  be  Catalonians  and  Biscayans,  rather 
than  Spaniards !  .  .  .  . 

But  I  would  not  be  unfair ;  and  we  have  no  right 
to  vent  on  Spaniards  alone,  a  censure  which  should 
fall  on  so  many  heads  besides  theirs.  Would  that  we 
had  no  parallel  to  their  conduct  nearer  home !  Wlien 
will  men  have  nobleness  enough  to  sacrifice  a  tem- 
porary personal  interest  to  the  greater  and  enduring 
advantage  of  others  and  of  their  common  land  '( 
When  too  will  men — when  will  nations — learn,  that 
that  wliich  is  for  the  general  good,  is,  must  be,  ulti- 
mately for  the  real  and  permanent  good  of  every 
class  and  nation  ? 

It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  non-understand- 
ing of  this  principle,  the  jarring  of  selfish  factions, 
together  with  underhand  interference  from  without, 
may  as  yet  cause  much  commotion  and  possibly  blood- 
shed in  this  unhappy  land. 

Commotion  is  a  more  awful  thing  to  think  of 
here,  than  in  many  other  places;  as  past  events 
prove  that  Spaniards,  when  roused,  can  be  ferocious 
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to  a  harrowing  degree  indeed.  That  they  deserve, 
however,  to  be  unconditionally  styled  a  cruel  i)eople, 
I  have  heard  strongly  denied.  Some  who  have  lived 
long  among  them  and  who  profess  to  know  them 
well,  say  that  their  ferocity  is  generally  more  of 
feature  than  of  heart ;  and  that,  except  when  in  a 
state  of  violent  excitement,  they  are  naturally  gentle 
and  kind.  I  have  myself  noticed  great  friendliness, 
nay  affectionate  playfulness  of  manner,  among  Span- 
iards of  all  ranks,  towards  each  other ;  and  spite  of 
their  proverbial  solemnity  of  movement  (by  no  means 
universal,  by  the  way)  have  remarked  much  exu- 
berant merruuent,  and  harmless,  if  not  childish,  fun, 
among  persons  of  the  middling  and  lower  ranks, 
especially  the  Southerns. 

Still,  one  cannot  forget  such  facts  as  those  which 
teemed  during  the  civil  war ; — the  murder  of  priests 
and  friars ;  the  horrible  assassination  of  the  Conde 
de  Espaiia ;  the  cutting  into  bits  of  the  unfortunate 
Quesada,  (with  whose  widow  we  are  personally  ac- 
quainted here) ;  or  the  hacking  off  by  Carlist  ruffians, 
of  the  ears  and  fingers  of  some  miserable  women,  who 
could  not  divest  themselves  of  their  ornaments  fast 
enough  to  please  the  brutal  plunderers.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  last  act  of  atrocity  found  its  way 
into  our  newspapers  at  the  time;  but  I  have  been 
told  that  the  boxes  belonging  to  the  wretches,  were 
found  at  the  "  Cafe  Nuevo "  in  Madrid,  with  their 
disgusting  contents  rotting  within, — baubles,  fingers. 
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and  ears,  all  together,  still  laying  as  they  were  torn 
from  the  living  victims. 

And  yet  they  say  that  Spanish  robbers  are  very  civil! 

— remarkably  gentlemanly  men  ! — May 

be  so ! — but  though  I  commonly  like  judging  of 
things  for  myself,  I  think  I  had  rather  on  this  point 
take  anybody  else's  word  for  it. 

But  let  us  recollect  that  the  demons  last  alluded  to, 
were  men  of  the  lowest  stamp,  already  inured  to  blood 
and  cruelty;  and  that  the  act  was  committed  at  a 
time  of  thorough  disorganization,  and  fierce  excite- 
ment. Would  that  history  could  not  whisper  of  any 
nearly  equal  horrors  performed  in  recent  days,  in  the 
same  land,  by  British  hands !  But  when  such  tales 
are  telling,  what  Briton  who  has  read  the  accounts  of 
the  siege  of  Badajoz,  but  must  shudder  ....  and  hold 
his  peace. 

The  dreadful  cruelties  perpetrated  against  their 
French  assailants  in  the  wars  of  ]!^apoleon, — such  as 
sawing  in  two,  captives  enclosed  between  deal  boards, 
(an  act  witnessed  by  one  who  related  it  to  us)— infer- 
nally atrocious  as  they  were,  do  not  excite  equal  hor- 
ror and  disgust,  when  we  remember  the  provocation, 
and  that  every  Spaniard  was  then  fighting  for  his 
country,  his  hearth,  his  children,  his  wife.  Another 
action,  (mentioned  to  us  as  a  fact  known  to  the  indi- 
vidual speaking) — that  of  a  Spanish  woman  who 
poisoned  a  well  to  which  she  knew  large  numbers  of 
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lier  country's  enemies  were  likely  to  resort; — and 
Avho,  when  they  came,  drank  first  of  the  water  herself, 
to  ensure  its  being  taken  without  suspicion, — com- 
bines so  much  lioman  heroism  with  unfeminine 
savagery,  that  one  knows  not  whether  to  admire  or 
to  execrate  it  most. 

Turning  from  these  dark  passages,  too  conmionly 
incidental  to  a  state  of  war — (that  giant  demon  whicli 
must  be  laid  in  an  unhonoured  grave,  before  real 
civilization,  virtue  or  hap})iness  can  prevail  over  the 
earth) — I  would  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  good 
points  which  have  struck  me  in  the  Spanish  character, 
— so  far  as  I  can  consider  myself  competent  to  form 
an  opinion. 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  much  nature  and  simpli- 
city about  the  Spaniards ;  much  sincerity  and  frank- 
ness in  their  social  relations ;  great  kindness  of  dis- 
position and  amiability  of  temper  ;  and  an  unaffected 
wish  to  oblige  and  serve  strangers,  in  all  things  save 
in  that  which  we  are  too  often  inclined  to  consider  the 
touchstone  of  good  will — entertaining,  i.  e. : — feast- 
ing ;  spending  their  money  and  health  upon  them — 
commonly  called  hospitality.  I  should  say,  too,  that 
though,  from  deficient  education,  Spaniards,  and 
especially  Spanish  women,  are  often  common-place 
and  trifling  in  conversation ;  they  are  far  from  being 
without  natural  talent.  I  think  that  were  then-  men- 
tal culture  and  their  institutions  ever  to  become  such 
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as  to  render  their  ideas  and  occupations  of  a  higher 
cast,  they  would  be  a  people  much  to  be  liked,  and 
easy  and  pleasing  to  live  with. 

It  is  melancholy  however  to  note  how  entirely  all  \ 
persons  among  themselves,  of  whatever  class  or  party,  \ 
seem  to  despair  of  alteration  for  the  better.  Those 
who  are  most  fully  alive  to  the  deficiencies  and  evils  x 
which  so  forcibly  strike  strangers  in  Spain,  seem, 
when  they  speak,  to  have  scarce  a  hope  of  improve- 
ment. I  have  repeatedly  heard  them  say,  "  Time 
that  brings  change  and  advancement  everywhere  else, 
will  do  nothing  here."  This  feeling  of  despondency 
we  have  found  universally  prevalent  even  here  in 
Madrid ;  and  there  is  little  probability  that  things 
will  mend  as  we  proceed  to  the  south  and  south-east, 
where  the  sultriness  of  the  climate  is  likely  to  foster 
an  increasing  degree  of  idleness ;  and  where,  with 
more  IVIoorish  blood,  there  are,  as  all  accounts  de- 
clare, far  more  crimes  of  fraud  and  of  violence  com- 
mitted:— a  sad  counterpoise  to  the  finer  scenery, 
richer  soil,  and  more  sunny  clime ! 

As  far  as  our  own  experience  goes  hitherto  ;  I  can 
only  repeat,  we  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  a  single 
instance  of  violence  here  during  the  whole  of  our 
stay.  Some  weeks  before  we  entered  upon  Spanish 
ground,  it  is  true,  the  streets  of  Madrid  were  ban-i- 
caded;  but  since  our  arrival  all  has  been, — out- 
wardly at  least, — tranquil  as  a  summer  lake.  Nay, 
while  you  have  probably  been  fancying  us  in  a  hot- 
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bed  of  trouble  and  fcrnicntation  I  can  turn  the  tabled 
upon  you.  In  fact  it  is  ive — Spain — that  have  had 
the  advantage  lately  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe ;  being 
neutral  externally  and  peaceable  within,  while  all  out 
of  tliis  countiy  have  been  dreaming  and  spouting  of 
nothing  but  a  general  conflagration. 

Will  you  forgive  me,  when  on  this  topic,  if  I  give 
vent  to  the  disappointment  I  feel  at  the  turn  things 
have  taken  in  Egypt.  Whether  the  motives  of  the 
French  administration  have  been  interested  or  not, — 
whether  its  proceedings  have  been  deceptions  or  not, 
— I  cannot  help  wishing  that  in  the  recent  struggle 
theirs  had  been  the  successful  side.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  repress  my  regret  and  indignation  at 
seeing  that  wonderful  Mohammed  Ali,  after  his  long, 
and  stupendously  active  and  effective  life,  trodden 
down  in  his  old  age  for  the  support  of  bigoted 
Turkey. 

No  one  seeks  to  deny  that  he  has  been  as  thorough 
a  tyi'ant  in  some  respects  as  ever  reigned, —  but  what 
have  been  the  Turkish  sultans  ?  .  .  .  .  tyrants  and 
FOOLS ! — Tyrants  and  fools  at  whose  beck,  without 
right,  reason,  or  trial,  property  has  been  no  longer 
property, — life  has  been  no  longer  life, — industry  has 
been  no  longer  a  man's  own, — energy,  ability,  know- 
ledge, (where  they  existed),  have  failed  to  be  either 
productive  or  useful.  In  Turkey,  such  qualities  had 
only  to  be  discovered — to  be  crushed :  together  with 
the  audacious  individual  himself,  who — among  a  herd 
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of  slaves  and  bigots,  and  under  the  rule  of  narrow- 
minded  despots,  according  to  whose  brutish  concep- 
tions all  advancement  is  a  crime,  all  independent 
possession,  rebellion— had  dared  to  think,  to  learn, 
to  invent,  to  acquire. 

And  these  are  the  people,  and  this  is  the  government, 
for  which  almost  all  Europe  has  banded  together 
against  Mohammed  Ali, — the  protector  and  fosterer 
of  science,  industry,  talent, — most  of  whose  teeming 
life  has  been  employed  in  endeavouring  to  make  the 
country  over  which  he  ruled  more  worthy  of  its 
European  neighbours,  and  in  drawing  towards  it  from 
other  lands,  or  in  raising  within  its  bosom,  the  con- 
veniences and  comforts  of  life. 

Besides,  although  he  has  acted  or  acts  tyrannically, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  with  a  people  sunk  like 
the  people  he  governs,  improvement  to  any  great 
extent  could  not  be  effected  in  the  lifetime  of  one 
man,  except  by  the  unsparing  exercise  of  power. 

Independent  of  these  considerations,  I  acknowledge 
it  seems  to  me,  that  by  lessening  the  strength  and  in- 
fluence of  Egypt,  we  are  ultimately  lessening,  instead 
of  adding  to,  the  strength  and  influence  of  this  iden- 
tical Turkey  for  whose  sake  all  this  commotion  has 
been  made :  a  commotion  which  has  nearly  set  all 
Europe  in  arms,  and  has  tended  to  crush  in  the  bud 
the  friendly  feeling  recently  arisen  between  England 
and  France, — more  important,  in  my  mind,  to  pre- 
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serve  ami  cherish,  than  it  would  be  to  keep  Turkey 
t'rou)  being  swept  from  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Against  the  goodwill  and  amity  of  France — the 
first  and  <>;reatest  of  continental  nations — the  interests 
of  Turkey  should,  I  think,  Aveigh  but  as  dust  in  the 
balance.  But  I  repeat,  it  appears  to  my  fallible  judg- 
ment, that  Turkey  would  have  far  (jreater  safeguard 
against  the  aggression  of  Russia,  in  and  through  the 
power  of  Egypt  as  an  independent  state,  than  she 
could  have  from  the  latter  as  a  vassal ;  while  an 
unwilling  vassal,  only  eager  to  throw  off  his  chains, 
Mohammed  Ali  is  in  heart  an  enemy  to  Txirkey  and 
a  thorn  in  her  side ; — but  make  him  what  he  wants 
to  be,  independent  and  powerful,  —  let  him  have 
nothing  further  to  fear  from  Turkey,  and  his  interests 
and  the  Sultan's  must  surely  become  one  and  the 
same;  viz.,  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  gigantic, 
encroaching  powder  of  Russia. 

I  suppose  my  view  of  the  case  is  a  wrong  one,  since 
all  the  bigwigs  at  home,  I  believe,  are  against  me, — 
"  Mais,  que  voulez  vous  ?  "  —  I  cannot  change  my 
opinion,  until  I  hear  what  appear  to  me  to  be  better 
reasons  on  the  other  side,  than  any  that  have  been 
offered  to  my  understanding  as  yet. 

This  I  fear  you  will,  my  dear  *  *  *,  consider  a  very 
impertinent  digression,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
more  in  its  place  anywliere  else,  than  in  an  epistle 
from  the  capital  of  Spain.     Such  as  it  is,  however,  I 
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must  conclude  with  it,  as  I  have  ah-eady  drawn  suffi- 
ciently on  your  time  and  my  own,  I  shall,  however, 
write  again  almost  immediately,  as  we  remain  here 
but  a  very  few  days  longer. 


o 
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LETTER    IX. 

Intention  of  travelling  to  the  South — Previous  Excursion — Aran- 
juez — Escurial(Escorial),  or  San  I>orenzo,  Diorama  of — Journej 
to  Toledo  land  back — Description  of  Toledo — Relics  and  Riches 
in  the  Cathedral  Population  of  Madrid — Divisions  of— Mode 
of  Numbering  Streets  and  Houses  —Curious  Names  of— Beggars, 
&c.  —  Manufactures  — Madrid  Vehicles — Modes  of  Travelling, 
Diligences,  &c. 

Madrid,  10th  February,  1841. 

One  more  missive,  my  dear  *  *  *,  before  we  start 
from  this  strange  metropolis,  to  seek  for  the  "  citron 
and  olive,"  the  palm,  and  all  the  other  rare  and  de- 
lightful things  which  we  are  told  we  are  yet  to  find 
in  the  far  south. 

We  start  to-morrow.  Our  kind  friends  have  all 
lieen  to  see  us  this  morning  to  take  leave.  We  have 
been  plentifully  provided  with  "  cartas  de  recom- 
endacion"  to  acquaintances  in  the  south ; — most 
friendly  and  flattering,  and  deserving  of  all  grateful 
acknowledgment. 

Before  I  leave  these  parts  I  would  wish  to  make 
you  acquainted  with  what  little  I  know  of  the  more 
distant  lions ;  the  "  sitios  rcales,"  or  royal  country 
residences,  the  cities,  &c.,  usually  visited  from  Madrid, 
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and  to  which  we  shall  have  no  future  opportunity  of 
retiu'ning.  My  account  will,  I  fear,  be  a  most  un!?a- 
tisfactory  one ;  as,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  Toledo  and 
Aranjuez  are  the  only  places  of  this  class,  of  which 
we  know  anytliing  except  by  general  report;  and 
these  I  personally  have  not  visited.  *  *  *,  however, 
has ;  and  I  can  give  you  therefore  the  details  he  gave 
me  of  these.  The  unfavourable  time  of  the  year, 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  reports  of  the  risk 
on  the  roads,  unless  with  escorts,  or  with  a  large 
party,  have  deterred  us  altogether  from  undertaking 
exciu-sions  to  the  Escorial,  or  to  La  Granja,  or  as  it  is 
otherwise  called,  San  Ildefonso. 

To  see  either  the  latter  or  Aranjuez  in  perfection, 
the  spring  or  summer  season  is  indispensable,  to  clothe 
the  trees  and  shrubs,  carpet  the  ground,  unfold  the 
flowers,  and  fill  the  air  with  sweet  odours,  and  the 
sweeter  songs  of  birds.    It  is  impossible  to  speak  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  of  what  Aranjuez,  in  pai'ticii- 
lar,  may  be,  by  visiting  it  in  winter,  (still  less  with 
the  ground  covered  with  snow,  as  chanced  to  be  tlie 
case   when  *  *  *  ari-ived    there    from    Toledo) — its 
charm  lying  in  its  verdure,  its  woods,  and  above  all, 
in  its  beautiful  gardens.     The  district  in  which  it  lies 
is   watered  by  the   Tagus,  and  the  land  artificially 
irrigated  at  an  immense  original  expense.     For  two 
leagues  on  each  side  the   tract  is  beautifully  cuhi- 
vated ;  and  contains,  they  say,  every  tree  and  plant 
that  will  grow  in  the  climate.      The  little  townlet 
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attached  to  the  palace  is  exceedinfrly  neat,  dressed, 
and  pretty, — the  more  pleasing  from  the  fact  of  such 
fiuallties  being  so  rare  in  this  region.  The  palace  is 
large.  *  *  *  Jid  not  go  over  the  interior  ;  the  snow 
and  the  cold  rendering  him  indifferent  to  sight-seeing 
at  the  time.  A  friend,  however,  with  whom  he  made 
the  journey,  saw  the  whole;  and  I  believe  did  not 
find  anything  there  very  particularly  deserving  of 
admiration.  One  room  was  floored  with  brick,  and 
the  walls  hung  with  what  the  traveller  called  china ; 
I  suppose  Valencia  tiles.  Through  some  accidental 
circumstance,  admission  could  not  be  obtained  to  a 
smaller  edifice  styled  the  "  Labrador,"  adjoining  the 
royal  garden :  it  is  said  to  be  very  splendid  within  ; 
and  the  gardens  are  described  as  lovely.  I  can  easily 
conceive  that  a  spot  like  this,  in  the  reeking  summer 
months,  and  to  persons  accustomed  to  the  dreary 
wastes  round  Madrid,  must  appear  something  like  a 
paradise ;  but  whether  it  would  so  appear  to  a  native 
of  green  and  wooded  England,  I  cannot  tell ; — unless 
Beckford's  glowing  and  fascinating  description  (is  it 
not  he  who  speaks  of  it  so  rapturously?)  be  taken 
as  proof  on  the  point.  If  the  account  I  am  thinking 
of  be  not  exaggerated,  we  have  probably  missed  the 
enjoyment  of  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in 
Spain. 

Aranjuez,  however,  lies  on  a  flat.  "  La  Granja," 
on  the  contrary,  is  situated  on  the  northern  decli- 
vity of  the    Guadarrama  range  of  mountains, — the 
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same  range  under  which,  although  on  the  opposite 
side,  the  Escurial  stands ; — but  while  everything  at 
Aranjuez  is  artificial,  the  beauties  at  "  La  Granja  " 
are,  I  understand,  chiefly  those  of  natural  scenery, 
and  are  of  a  highly  picturesvi[ue  character ;  thougii 
this  latter  boasts,  in  addition,  one  great  artificial 
adornment  in  its  numerous  fountains,  which  are  n- 
presented  as  being  on  a  very  grand  scale.  The  nuicli 
greater  elevation  of  this  spot,  and  its  aspect,  render 
it  also  considerably  cooller  than  any  of  the  otlu'r 
country  seats,  and,  consequently,  more  desirable  for  a 
summer  residence. 

The  far-famed  Escurial,  or  San  Lorenzo, — the 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world, — I  have  seen  only  in  it 
diorama  now  exhibiting;  in  Madrid.  Views  of  the 
exterior ;  of  the  interior  of  the  church ;  and  of  the 
Panteon  de  los  Reyes;  were  alternately  displayed. 
All  appeared  well  executed ;  and  conveyed,  we  wei'e 
informed,  a  very  accurate  idea  of  what  they  were 
-intended  to  represent.  The  church  is  most  gorgeous ; 
full  of  marbles,  gold,  &c.  When  this  picture  was 
exiiibited,  the  whole  was  so  arranged  that  the  spec- 
tator seemed  to  be  standing  in  the  royal  gallery  ;  antl 
an  organ  struck  up  as  if  playing  in  the  real  church. 
The  whole  effect  was  excellent.  Perhaps,  therefore, 
we  have  not  lost  much  by  omitting  to  visit  the 
Escurial  itself;  and  in  this  supposition  we  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  statements  of  friends ;  the  country 
around    it    moreover    being,    as    we    learnt,  wiMtlly 
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uninteresting ;  and  the  interior  of  the  palace  having 
been  dismantled  of  its  pictures  and  of  most  of  the 
other  ornamental  objects  it  once  contained.  The 
Panteon  de  los  Reyes  is  a  small,  rich,  solemn  oc- 
tagonal apartment,  beneath  the  altar  of  the  church  ; 
lined  with  marbles  and  bronze  gilt.  The  walls  are 
divided  on  all  sides,  from  floor  to  ceiling,  into  niches, 
—  all  filled :  and  looking  like  large  mysterious 
drawers,  from  which  the  polish  and  the  gilding  have 
not  power  to  scare  away  the  undefined  gloom.  And 
tndy  they  have  their  mystery;  for  these  are  the 
coflBns  of  the  iinburied  dead ;  each  containing  the 
cfhastlv  remnants  of  what  was  once  "  a  living;  wor- 
shipping  thing."  The  sigh  and  the  smile  rise  together 
unbidden,  as  you  gaze, — with  the  reflection  that  the 
vast  proud  structure  above  was  reared  by,  and  for, 
those,  whose  abode  is  now  shrunk  to  this  little  spot, 
— in  this  little,  deserted,  melancholy  chamber  ! 

Of  the  excursions  from  Madrid  it  only  remains  for 
me  to  speak  of  Toledo ;  and  of  *  *  *  's  journey  to 
it.  And  now,  my  dear  *  *  *,  what  will  you  say  to 
the  fact  that  between  ^Madrid  and  Toledo, — one  of 
the  most  important  and  wealthy  of  the  ancient  capi- 
tals of  Spain, — there  is  at  this  hour  no  road,  except 
in  bits  and  scraps ;  and  that  the  public  coach,  which 
nevertheless  does  run  two  or  three  times  a  week  be- 
tween the  two  cities,  has  to  steer  across  the  country, 
through  ploughed  fields,  or  over  crops  or  heaths  as 
the  case  may  be,  any  way  it  best  can. — I  suppose 
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they  travel  by  the  compass  !  It  reminds  one  of  Com- 
modore Trunnion  of  nautical  memory ;  who,  when 
somehow  or  other  he  found  liimself  perched  on  the 
back  of  a  horse,  could  conceive  of  no  other  means  of 
progressing,  save  by  tacking  his  astonished  steed  at 
the  due  number  of  points  from  the  wind ! 

*  *  *  started  with  some  friends  on  this,  to  them 
novel  species  of  journey,  on  the  4th  of  last  month. 
The  distance  is  forty-eight  English  miles,  which  they 
were  twelve  hours  in  performing ;  the  way  leading 
through  bleak  plains.  The  track  commonly  followed 
— that  by  the  bridge  of  Toledo, —  being  deemed  im- 
passable on  account  of  recent  heavy  rains ;  the  driver 
took  another  line  by  the  bridge  of  Segovia.  The 
consequence  of  tliis  was,  that  on  stopping  to  dine, 
(the  coach  not  being  expected)  nothing  could  be  pro- 
cured for  the  hungry  travellers.  The  only  answer  to 
their  inquiry,  "What  have  you  got  to  eat  ?"  was, — 
the  customary  one  in  such  cases, — "  fVhatever  you 
have  hr ought  with  your  Travellers  in  Spain  are 
so  few,  that  except  at  appointed  places  and  hours, 
nothing  is  provided  unless  in  the  great  cities ;  and  if, 
under  other  circumstances,  you  can  procure  bread, 
and  occasionally  eggs,  you  are  very  fortunate.  The 
latter  our  party  at  length  obtained,  and  proceeded ; 
enduring  all  the  way,  I  believe,  no  trifling  annoy- 
ance, both  from  the  violence  of  the  jolts  and  from  the 
constant  dread  of  a  capsize.  However  they  at  last 
reached  Toledo. 
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But  before  1  speak  of  Toledo  itself,  1  will  land  our 
friends  a^iin  in  INIudrid.  The  jjloughed  fields,  &c. 
having  been  found  more  nuiddy  and  impractieable 
than  usual  during  the  drive  out,  the  couduetors  of  the 
eoach,  after  contriving  to  get  back  whence  they  came, 
would  not  again  make  the  experiment  of  travelling  to 
Toledo,  to  be  there  by  the  appointed  day  on  which 
our  party  were  to  have  returned  wath  them  ;  so  that 

*  *  *  and  his  companions,  for  aught  I  know,  might 
have  been  there  still,  if  they  had  not  thought  pi'oper 
to  make  for  Aranjuez  on  the  backs  of  some  of  the 
long-eared  generation.  This  feat  almost  killed  one  of 
the  party,  an  unlucky  little  Spanish  Abbe  whom  we 
had  known  in  France,  and  who,  all  Carlist  as  he  was, 
and  ci-devant  monk  also,  had  ventured  into  Madrid 
for  a  few  weeks.  Their  muleteer  ran  on  foot  the 
whole  distance.  They  cut  across  the  country,  which 
was  wild  enough  the  greater  part  of  the  way  ;  crossed 
a  range  of  hills  Avith  occasional  olive  trees  about 
them  ;  and  passed  a  royal  park  of  considerable  extent, 
containino;  a  li'reat  deal  of  timber  and  some  deer. 

*  *  *  does  not  remember  wdiat  the  park  was  called. 
The  sufferings  of  the  party  were  considerable  on  their 
rough,  ungainly  montures.  None,  I  believe,  could  sit 
or  move  in  comfort  for  some  days  afterwards.  From 
Aranjuez,  they  reached  Madrid  in  a  tartana,  a  sort 
of  covered  cart  with  side  seats  and  cushions,  (a  some- 
thing between  an  omnibus  and  an  Irish  covered 
jaunting-car,  only  without  sjjriiigs  f)  and  which  consti- 
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tutes  the  usual  hired  travelling  carriage  of  the  country. 
As  night  was  closing  in,  their  vehicle  was  stopped  to 
afford  the  driver  an  opportunity  of  giving  them  the 
comfortable  piece  of  information,  that  at  that  spot,  a 
few  days  before,  a  party  like  theirs  was  attacked  and 
robbed :  notwithstanding  which  pleasing  gossip,  they 
reached  home,  I  am  happy  to  say,  safe  and  sound. 

Toledo  is  a  highly  interesting  city ;  bearing  marks 
of  great  antiquity.  It  stands  on  a  rocky  eminence, 
or  rather  on  several  eminences  ;  and  has  consequently 
a  finer  effect  from  a  distance  than  Madrid.  The 
Tagus, — here  a  respectable  river, — runs  at  the  foot  of 
these  hills,  and  through  the  town,  which  clambers  up 
its  rising  banks  on  either  side.  It  seems  difficult  to 
conceive  how  an  advantage  of  such  importance  as  the 
possession  of  a  good  river  can  have  been  overlooked 
by  those  who  fixed  the  metropolis  in  Madrid  ;  par- 
ticularly when  the  Tagus  ran  so  near.  Not  that  it 
would  have  been  wise  (however  tempting)  to  have 
made  Toledo  the  capital ;  since  the  inconveniences  of 
its  position, — its  steep  and  contracted  streets, — fur- 
nish insurmountable  objections  to  that  scheme. 

This  once  renowned  and  wealthy  seat  of  successive 
races  of  princes,  and  lordly  archbishops,  has  streets 
so  narrow  that  no  kind  of  vehicle  can  pass  through 
them ;  and  so  intricate  that  even  persons  who  have 
lived  years  there,  sometimes  lose  their  way  :  in  addi- 
tion to  which  they  are  rarely  level, — rising  and  sink- 
ing  perpetually,    with   the    unequal   surface  of  the 
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elevations  winch  they  crown.  Tiic  town,  however,  is 
to  be  luhnircd  in  one  particular; — it  is  scrupulously 
clean.  Each  family  owns  a  house  to  itself,  instead  of 
occupyinjjf  an  apartment,  as  in  Madrid ;  where  the 
custom  of  dividing  each  dwelling  among  many  tenants, 
is  as  prevalent,  except  among  the  great  patricians,  as 
in  Paris.  The  houses  are  built  in  the  Moorish  stvle, 
(of  which  Toledo  has  offered  the  first  specimen  within 
our  reach : )  with  a  patio,  or  inner  open  court,  which 
is  usually  paved  with  black  and  white  marble,  and 
into  which  the  lower  apartments  open.  A  long 
passage  from  the  street  to  this  court  constitutes  the 
entrance  to  the  house. 

Relics  more  or  less  interesting,  may  be  found  in 
this  venerable  city,  of  each  of  the  successive  con- 
querors and  possessors  of  Spain. 

Of  the  period  of  the  Carthaginian  rule,  there  re- 
mains a  stone  wall  round  a  field  ; — nothing  more.  Of 
that  of  the  Romans,  a  small  remnant  of  an  aqueduct, 
and  very  imperfect  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre. 

The  remains  of  the  Goths  consist  of,  an  old  castle 
and  tower  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus ;  and  near 
thcni,  the  baths  of  the  victim  of  the  last  Roderick, 
— Florinda,  otherwise  called  La  Cava, — the  innocent 
cause,  through  her  father  Count  Julian's  indignant 
invitation  to  the  Arabs,  of  the  fall  of  the  Gothic 
Dynasty. 

Tie  Moors  have  left  behind  them  here  two 
mosques :  one,  a  plain  square  building,  now  a  church, 
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with  no  ornament  but  a  band  of  Arabesque  stucco- 
work  round  the  walls ;  the  other  containing  multifa- 
rious pillars  within  its  area,  but  going  to  ruin, — the 
French  soldiers  having  unroofed  and  otherwise  defaced 
it  durino;  the  war. 

The  Alcazar  also  has  some  work  of  Moorish  hands. 
This  was  the  residence  of  the  ancient  kings ;  but  the 
present  edifice  was  built  by  Charles  V  on  the  ruins  of 
the  old  one,  originally  Moorish.  Of  this  latter,  there 
remain  only  subterranean  apartments,  vaults  of  con- 
siderable extent.  Of  the  more  modern  building  a 
considerable  part  is  still  perfect :  it  is  square,  with  a 
spacious  patio,  and  contains  numerous  fine  pillars  and 
some  staircases  entire :  the  roof  however  is  off,  and 
the  building  as  a  whole  is  indeed  hastening  to  decay. 

And  where  are  the  nations  that,  one  after  the 
other,  have  held  their  state  in  this  hoary,  tell-tale 
city  ? — this  city  which  has  beheld  each  successively 
sweep  its  predecessor  from  the  face  of  the  land,  as  if 
it  had  never  been !  How  the  grey  old  walls  must 
laugh,  in  their  corners  and  crannies,  at  the  power  and 
pomp  of  men !  at  proud  kings  and  prouder  prelates, 
and  all  the  little  great  ones  of  the  earth  ! 

The  thought  is  as  musty  as  the  walls,  no  doubt; 
but  the  aged  place  sets  me  prosing. 

The  cathedral,  though  of  more  recent  date,  (built 
since  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,)  is  not  without  its 
suggestive  and  meditative  points  too.  It  surpassed 
in  solemn  grandeur,  I  believe,  most  buildings  of  the 
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kind  in  Spain.     As  I  have  not  personally  been  for- 
tunate cnour^h  to  behold  this  magnificent  structure, 
you  can  expect  nothin.i]:  like  a  "  description"  from  me. 
Even  were  the  case  different,  I  should  probably  not 
attempt  it;  as  I  know  the  best  description  must  be 
totally  inadequate  to  convey  any  accurate  idea.     The 
impression  produced  by  an  elevation  of  this  kind, — 
(since  it  depends  upon  the  effect  of  the  icliole — upon 
the  mass — upon  the  proportions — not   on    ornamental 
details,  which  indeed  usually  mar  the  sublimity  of  the 
pile) — is  wholly  untransferrable  to  another.     Of  those 
details  I  will   only   mention  two:    the    carvings    in 
marble  on  parts  of  the  exterior ;  and  those  in  wood 
on  the  altar,  choir,  &c.,  within ;  all  which  are  exceed- 
ingly elaborate  and  beautifully  executed.     The  work 
of  the  altar  is  gilt,  and  of  vast  height ;  and  this  por- 
tion of  the  aisle  is  divided  from  the  rest  by  a  lofty, 
gilt,  ornamental  railing, — magnificent  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  approve  of  gilding  in  such  an  edifice  as 
this. 

Persons  who  delight  in  jewels  and  glittering  things 
of  every  description,  in  countless  abundance,  and  of 
value  past  reckoning,  will  also  here  find  their  taste 
fully  gratified.  The  little  Abbe  gave  me  a  glowing 
account  of  all  these  wonders;  not  suspecting,  pro- 
bably, how  different  from  his,  were  the  reflections 
excited  in  my  mind  by  the  report. 

It  appears  that  all,  or  nearly  aU,  the  enormous 
wealth  of  these  kinds,  belonging  to  the  Archbishopric 
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of  Toledo  is  still  retained;  and  locked  up  here  as  unpro- 
ductively  as  ever.     Melancholy,  indeed,  is  it  to  think, 
that  when  the  whole  country  is  threatened  with  more 
or  less  fearful  evil  and  ruin, — as  much  through  want 
of  funds  as  from  any  other  cause, — the  superstition  or 
the  political  influence  of  a  few  should  still  keep  un- 
employed, treasures  which  would  suflSce  to  free  the 
land  from  its  embarrassments,  and  which  now  serve 
no  other  purpose  than  to  be  gazed  at  now  and  then 
by  a  few  travelling  simpletons,  or  to  help  to  put  a 
few  pesetas  into  the  dirty  hands  of  the  equally  un- 
profitable exhibiting  officials.     As  to  the  relics,  (in 
which  I  also  learned  from  the  good  Abbe  the  Cathe- 
dral is  very  rich),  I  will  say  nothing  of  them.     But 
the  gold !  and  the  silver  !  and  the  gems  ! — enough  to 
pay  the  murmuring  soldiery,  the  deceived  emjjleados, 
the  poor  starvhuj  monks  and  nuns ;  or  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  distressed  people,    to   make  roads, 
establish  schools,  found  hospitals,  libraries,  manufac- 
tories ;  on  this  point   I  think  there  are  few,  if  any, 
sensible  and   liberal  Catholics  who  would  not,  in  tlie 
present  day,  entirely  agree  with  me : — though  had  I, 
or  had  they,  whispered  as  much  to  the  winds,  in  the 
spot  I  now  sit  in,  a  century  ago ;   our  blazing  bodies 
must  have  paid  the  penalty  of  the  abomination. 

But  although  the  prosing  fit  is  on  me,  I  will  linger 
at  Toledo  no  longer. 

Before   closing,  however,  the  last  letter  you  will 
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receive  from  me  fnnu  Madrid,  I  must  add  a  word  or 
two  on  a  few  points  hitherto  unnoticed. 

The  popuhition  of  Madrid,  as  found  by  census, 
amounted  in  1831  to  211,127  ;  forming  49,400  fami- 
lies, and  occupying  about  8,000  houses :  the  latter 
constituting  540  compact  groups,  or,  as  it  were, 
islands  of  building,  divided  by  the  streets  from  eacl 
other.  These  separate  groups  (or  Manzanas  as  they 
call  them)  are  each  numbered ;  and  till  very  lately, 
the  numbers  of  the  respective  houses,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding regularly  down  the  streets,  ivent  round  each 
of  these  islands :  producing  "  confusion  worse  con- 
founded."" Till  lately  also,  the  names  of  the  streets 
were  not  written  up;  or  only  in  a  few  instances. 
These  defective  arrangements  have,  however,  under- 
gone considerable  alteration :  though — owing  to  the 
partial  nature  of  the  improvements,  and  the  great 
len'^-th  of  some  of  the  streets,  in  which  the  name  at 
each  end  is  far  from  sufficient  for  convenience — con- 
siderable difficulty  is  still  experienced  by  a  stranger, 
in  finding  the  places  of  which  he  is  in  search. 

Some  of  the  names  of  the  old  streets  are  very  odd 
and  amusing ;  reminding  one  of  the  "  Praise-God- 
]3arebones  "  days  in  our  own  land.  What  think  you 
of  such  as  "  Au7ique  os  pese,''  ("Although  it  may  dis- 
tress you ;")— "  Noramala  vayas,''  (short  for  "'En  hora 
mala  vayas,''  or,  as  we  should  express  it,  "  Get  along 
and  be  h d  to  you ! ")— "  Valgame  Dios,''  (untrans- 
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latable;  best  rendered  by  "  God  bless  us  !  ") — "Ancha 
[or  Angosta]  de  los  peligros,^''  ("  Broad  [or  narrow] 
street  of  dangers ;") — "  Aguardiente,^''  ("  Brandy  ;") — 
*'  Primavera  y  Damas^''  ("  Spring  and  the  Ladies ;") 
— "  Subida  de  los  Ati.geles,''\"  Ascent  of  the  Angels;") 
— "  Sal  si  puedes,'"'  ("  Get  out  if  you  can !  ") — "  Jaco- 
metrezo  ;"  "  Mediodia  chica  ;"  "  Amor  de  Dios  haja  ;" 
*'  Rosario  de  San  Felipe ,-"  "  Jesus  del  Valle ;"  "  Jesus 
y  Maria ;"  "  Cruz  del  Espiritu  Santo  ;"  "  Sacramento ;" 
^^  Infierno  f — (all  wliich  speak  for  themselves) — and 
the  like  ? 

If  the  streets  of  Madrid  have  queerer  cognomens 
than  common,  they  have  at  least  one  advantage  over 
those  of  many  other  towns ;  viz.,  there  are  very  few 
beggars  in  them.  They  were,  I  understand,  not  six 
years  since  infested  with  these  to  a  frightful  degree  ; 
but  begging  in  the  streets  is  now  contrary  to  law ; — 
the  paupers  existing  at  the  time  the  new  regulation 
was  made,  having  been  located  in  an  institution 
thenceforward  devoted  to  that  object.  There  were 
before  that,  many  charitable  establishments  in  Madrid ; 
but  according  to  accounts  I  have  heard  and  read  on 
this  subject,  they  were  in  most  instances  scandalously 
mismanaged.  Most  of  the  donations  have,  through 
fraud  or  the  violence  of  unsettled  times,  been  per- 
verted to  other  uses,  and  lost :  and  the  institutions 
still  remaining  in  existence  have  afforded  little  real 
assistance  to  the  poor  ;  having  been  made,  almost  ex- 
clusively, the  means  of  providing  for  crowds  of  indi- 
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viduals,  civil  aiul  ecclesiastical,  of  all  {^rades  and 
classes  except  those  to  relieve  whom  they  were  in- 
tended. Even  where  they  have  really  supported  j)Oor 
to  any  extent  worth  mentionini^,  they  have  generally 
become,  from  want  of  method  and  care,  mere  nests  of 
idleness  and  infamy. 

The  manufacturers  of  Madfid  appear  to  be  limited 
entirely  to  the  production  of  what  is  needed  in  the 
capital  itself,  or  its  immediate  vicinity.  No  articles 
for  distant  commerce  are  fabricated  in  or  near  the 
town,  nor  are  they  likely  to  be,  considering  all  the 
disadvantages  of  its  position ;  such  as  the  want  of 
water,  of  fuel,  of  raw  material,  of  easy  modes  of 
conveyance,  of  workmen  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  neigh- 
bouring places  to  provide  purchasers,  &c.  &c.  The 
only  fabricated  things  which  appear  ever  to  leave  the 
town,  are  those  produced  in  the  Royal  Fabricas  (such 
as  tobacco  in  its  different  shapes,  and  occasionally 
plate,  glass,  and  tapestry),  or  perhaps,  now  and  then, 
some  few  articles  in  the  upholstery  and  tanning  lines, 
which  are  those  that  have  been  carried  to  the  greatest 
perfection  by  private  industry. 

In  Madrid  conveniences  for  locomotion  are  very 
scanty.  There  are  no  hackney-coaches,  omnibusses, 
or  other  conveyances  ready  for  hire,  which  can  be 
employed  for  short  periods.  There  are  carriages,  it 
is  true,  to  be  engaged  by  the  day  or  half-day,  but 
these  are  very  sorry  articles,  and  have  to  be  hunted 
out  from  their  hiding  places ;  a  somewhat  better  sort. 
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however,  may  be  hired  for  a  period — a  month,  or 
more. 

The  means  of  conveyance  between  the  capital  and 
the  provinces,  imperfect  as  they  are,  are  not  wholly 
confined  to  mules,  and  a  few  diligencias :  there  are 
also  vehicles  of  other  sorts,  for  both  live  and  dead 
luggage ; — galeras,  or  waggons ;  tartanas,  such  as  that 
in  which  *  *  *  returned  from  Aranjuez ;  and  carros, 
or  carts  ;  all  which  either  ply  periodically  to  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  or  may  be  hired  for  any  particular  dis- 
tance. 

Of  regular  diligencias  leaving  Madrid,  there  were 
a  few  years  ago  none  except  on  the  following  roads : 
— The  grand  north  road  to  Bayonne,  (by  which  we 
have  come); — the  south  road  through  Cordova  to 
Seville  and  Cadiz,  (the  first  part  of  which  we  are  about 
immediately  to  travel) ; — the  east  road  to  Valencia  and 
Barcelona ; — and  five  others,  to  Valladolid,  Badajoz, 
Zaragoza,  Alcala  and  Guadalajara,  and  Toledo  and 
Aranjuez.  I  am  not  certain  that  there  may  not  have 
been  one  or  two  other  coaches  established  since,  but 
I  have  not  heard  of  more.  Of  these  the  majority  run 
only  two  or  three  times  a  week.  The  whole  price  is 
in  every  case  required  before  starting. 

There  are  also  occasionally  temporary  coaches  to 
the  different  royal  residences,  during  the  stay  of  the 

court. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  have  recently  been 
set  up,  by  the  Diligence  Company,  some  vehicles  for 
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the  transport  of  lugjjajrc,  (in  imitation  of  the  French 
accelerees ;)  on  the  Cadiz,  Malaga,  and,  I  believe, 
Bayonne  lines :  possibly  on  some  others  also,  but  I 
am  not  aware  of  the  fact. 

As  for  post  travelling, — the  practicability  of  ad- 
vancing by  this  mode  existed  a  few  years  since  (and 
I  understand  still  exists)  only  on  the  following  roads : 
north  to  Irun ;  south  to  Cadiz ;  east  to  Barcelona 
(through  either  Zaragoza  or  Valencia);  and,  besides 
these,  to  Carthagena  through  Murcia ;  to  Badajoz ; 
and  to  Coruna.  I  have  already  said,  however,  that 
though  these,  and  possibly  one  or  two  other  lines,  are 
nominally  open,  there  is  little  prospect  of  the  tra- 
veller's being  duly  served  on  any  of  them,  whether  as 
regards  horses  or  food,  unless  by  previous  careful  be- 
speaking. Both  on  this  account ;  and  on  account  of 
the  general  badness  of  the  roads  themselves,  which 
are  usually  calculated  for  only  exceedingly  strong, 
massive,  heavy  vehicles ;  (not  to  speak  of  the  greater 
risk  of  attack  to  post  travellers,  even  though  they 
may  choose  to  pay  for  a  special  escort;) — a  private 
carriage,  posting,  is  a  thing  not  seen  probably  twice 
in  the  year  on  any  of  the  above  lines :  never  I  may 
say,  except  when  residents  or  foreign  ambassadors 
require  to  have  their  carriages  transferred  from  one 
place  to  another.  We  shall  therefore — as  we  deter- 
mined to  do  ere  we  entered  this  out  of  the  way  country 
— travel  in  the  public  conveyances.  In  one  of  my 
former  letters  I  told  you  our  mode  of  travelling  from 
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the  frontiers  to  this  capital.  We  are  informed  by 
our  friends  that  we  shall  not  journey  so  comfortably 
southward  from  this,  as  we  did  to  Madrid,  but  we  are 
anxious  to  learn  as  much  as  we  can  of  the  "  people." 
We  are  quite  aware  that  to  effect  this,  we  must 
rough  it ; — we  are  prepared  to  do  so.  In  our  several 
former  tours  in  Holland,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
&c. — travelling  at  our  ease,  as  the  English  usually 
do — we  saw  courts,  nobles,  &c. — but  comparatively 
little  or  nothing  of  the  people. — We  have  become 
wiser,  on  this  head  at  least;  besides  I  repeat  it 
is  the  safest  way — and  moreover  the  best  means  of 
making  a  family  party  like  ourselves,  acquainted 
with  this  "  Land  of  Romance." 

We  start  to-morrow — if  we  reach  the  south  alive, 
you  shall  hear  from  me  from  thence. 
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Adventures  on  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Seville— A  "  Fix"— Spanish 
phlegm— Cordova— Second  Fix— Ecij  a— Genuine  Spanish  Po- 
sada— Kindness  and  good  feeling  of  the  Spanish  people— their 
buoyant  mirth — Mock  Pronunciamiento — Incident  near  Cor- 
dova —  3Iayoral  and  Muleteer  —  Carmona  —  Alcala  —Arrival  at 
Seville— Kindness  of  a  T«//or— Robbery  of  one  of  tlie  Diligencias 
—Competition  of  Coach-owners— Tlie  "  Catalan  "—The  "Cale- 
seros." 

Seville,  23rd  February,  1841. 

My  dear  *  *  *, 

We  are  arrived, — and  living !  and  I  assure  you, 
all  things  considered,  that  is  no  trifle.  Our  journey 
has  proved  a  more  serious  affair  than  we  anticipated ;  it 
has  been  a  series  of  founderings,  starvings,  shakings, 
till  it  is  a  wonder  there  is  a  bit  of  us  left,  to  tell  the 
tale. 

We  left  Madrid,  our  late  place  of  refuge 

(God  bless  it ! — for  an  odd  sort  of  time  have  we  spent 
since  we  turned  our  backs  thereon) — at  an  unlucky 
moment  There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  rain  before 
our  starting,  and  once  fairly  embarked  on  the  high- 
ways, all  the  elements  seemed  to  conspire  against  us. 
We  had  the  waters  above,  and  the  waters  below,  and 
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the  waters  round  about:  the  road  independent  of 
this  was  abominable ;  and  with  the  deluge  in  addi- 
tion, exhibited  a  succession  of  pitfalls  and  quicksands 
through  which  we  stumbled  and  bumped  as  best  we 
could,  to  the  screams  of  "  a  la  derechd!''  here,  "  a  la 
izqiderdci''  there,  (17)  a  regular  game  of  pitch-and- 
toss  all  the  way.  Our  poor  mules  were  almost  as 
often  Avith  their  heads  turned  towards  the  place  they 
came  from — (actually  tackled  to  the  back  of  the 
coach,  trying  to  lug  us  out  of  holes), — as  they  were 
advancing  in  the  more  common  mode.  Indeed  I  shall 
never  again  presume  to  assert  that  going  straight 
forward  is  the  most  efficacious  mode  of  reaching  one's 
destination,  and  shall  henceforth  have  a  great  respect 
for  the  neglected  and  maligned  system  of  "  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse,"  however  this  may  be  cri- 
ticised by  the  ignorant  and  uninitiated  who  have  not 
travelled  in  Spain  ! 

Spite  of  all  the  excellences,  nevertheless,  of  this 
new  and  improved  plan,  we  had  the  gratification  of 
sticking  in  the  mud,  about  half  a  league  out  of  Cor- 
dova (on  our  fourth  day)  for  nine  hours  !  I  say  our 
fourth  day ;  but  in  fact  this  agreeable  incident  oc- 
curred in  the  middle  cf  the  night ;  as,  during  the 
journey,  we  often  left  our — facetiously  so  called — 
sleepin(/-]Aaces,  at  little  after  midnight ;  sometimes 
after  arriving  but  an  hour  or  two  before. 

I  was  inexpressively  amused  on  this  occasion  with 
the  display  of  Spanish  phlegm  this  incident  elicited. 
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When  the  aeeident  first  happened,  there  was  a 
little  hullaballoo, — a  little  talking  and  swearing  for 
a  minute  or  two ;  and  then  all  was  quiet.  We  sate 
quiet  too,  knowing  tee  could  do  nothing,  and  ex- 
pecting of  course  in  a  few  minutes  to  find  efforts 
making,  to  extricate  us  from  our  ridiculous  position. 
Time  went  on ; — Yet,  not  a  stir  !  .  .  .  "  This  still- 
ness seems  queer !"  said  1  to  myself.  "  Have  the 
fellows  left  us  here  all  alone  in  the  mud,  in  the  dead 
of  the  night  ?  or  are  we  put  into  tliis  large  hole  on 
purpose,  to  be  the  readier  food  for  their  friends,  the 
bandits  ?  I'll  know  how  the  matter  stands."  So  I 
wriggled  myself  out  of  the  manifold  wrappers  which 
were  making  a  mununy  of  me,  and  looked  out.  The 
animals  had  all  gone  to  sleep!  mayoral,  muleteer, 
guards,  passengers,  mules  and  all  ! — they  appa- 
rently expected  a  miracle  to  draw  us  out.  There 
they  were,  (the  men,  not  the  mules),  all  packed 
up  comfortably,  their  handkerchiefs  tied  over  their 
heads — the  guides  inserted  under  the  shelter  of  the 
luggage  at  the  back  of  the  carriage,  snoring  nineteen 

to  the  dozen The  case  was  hopeless  .... 

I  drew  my  head  back  again  into  its  shell,  and  tried  to 
go  to  sleep  too  !  though  being  "  badly  habituated,"  as 
the  shopman  said  in  Madrid,  I  cannot  affirm  that  I 

succeeded  in  the  attempt "  It  is  my  first 

lesson,  however,"  I  whispered  encouragingly  to  my- 
self; "I  shall  do  better  next  time  !" 

About^ye  hours  after  we  had  come  to  a  full  stop. 
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some  one  in  the  interior  behind  us  put  out  his  head 
too,  and  ventured  a  gentle  remonstrance  with  the 
mayoral,  as  to  the  advisability  of  remaining  any 
longer  in  our  present  stationary  condition :  but  this 
unwonted  and  vigorous  effort  only  elicited  the  con- 
solatory reflection  from  that  functionary,  that  "  we 
should  all  have  an  adventure  to  relate;"  and  that 
"  he  trusted  we  should  have  no  worse  trabajos  to  go 
through,  for  as  yet  we  had  had  none."  Wliat  did  the 
man  mean  ?  Did  he  expect  we  should  be  robbed  and 
murdered  ?  It  looked  like  it :  at  all  events  the  hint, 
I  believe,  prevented  our  troubhng  him  this  tune  with 
any  more  conversation  ! 

Files  of  mules,  with  their  drivers,  now  passed  us  at 
intervals  ;  but  no  appeal  was  made  to  them  for  assist- 
ance ;  no  notice  of  us  taken  by  them.  At  length  a 
message  was  sent  somewhere ;  and  in  due  course 
{Spanish  measure — which  means  an  hour  or  two), 
some  fine  fat  oxen  made  their  appearance,  and  were 
set  to  lugging  at  our  guilty  vehicle :  but  the  ropes 
employed  proving  too  weak  to  move  the  obstinate 
monster,  we  had  to  wait  while  these  were  knotted  and 
broken,  and  knotted  and  broken  again,  till  there  was 
nothing  left  to  knot ;  it  evidently  never  occurring  to 
the  gentle  confiding  folk  that  the  same  rope  was  not 
likely  to  grow  stronger  by  being  tugged  at.  How- 
ever, as  all  things  have  an  end,  we  got  to  the  rope's 
end  at  last ; — a  consummation  in  this  case  (if  not 
always)  "  devoutly  to  be  wished."    Then,  chains  were 
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sent  for  to  Cordova ;  and  on  all  tilings  falling,  that 
was  thought  of  at  last  which  should  have  been  done 
at  first, — and  implements  to  clear  a  passage  for  the 
wheels  being  procured,  our  leviathan  began  to  move 
again,  about  the  time  when  nearly  all  the  human  fry, 
unwilling  prisoners  in  its  maw,  were  on  the  point  of 
expiring  of  hunger.  Some,  indeed,  who  had  slept 
through  the  whole  of  the  disaster, — on  awaking  with 
the  morning's  light,  and  wondering  at  what  they  at 
first  thought  their  magically  soft  and  easy  motion, — 
sent  back,  when  they  discovered  the  state  of  the  case, 
to  Cordova  for  a  supply  of  creature-comforts.  The 
moment  this  act  of  energy  and  determination  waa 
effected,  they  re-ensconced  themselves  in  quiet  resig- 
nation in  their  respective  burrows,  assuring  the 
mayoral  he  might  now  stop  where  he  was,  exactly  as 
long;  as  he  thought  fit. 

You  must  acknowledge  that,  with  all  its  exquisite 
absurdity,  and  all  its  external  provokingness  (I  must 
coin  this  ugly-sounding  word ;  for  neither  provocation 
nor  provocativeness  will  serve  my  turn)  there  waa 
something  in  this  Spanish  mode  of  treating  the  whole 
thing,  so  new  and  racy,  that  we  must  have  been  made 
of  very  sober  and  churlish  stuff  if  we  had  not  laughed 
nearly  as  much  as  we  pished  and  stamped,  though 
wishing  the  whole  caro-o  in  the  shades  below  all  the 
time. 

I  would  have  given  more  than  a  trifle  for  you  to 
have  been  able  to  have  one  peep  at  us  during  the  early 
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part  of  our  adventure  ;  our  coach  fast  In  the  middle 
of  the  road;  our  drivers  comfortably  snoring  be- 
hind ;  our  cattle  ditto  in  front ;  and  your  astonished 
*****  peeping  out  of  our  coupe  window,  and 
taking  in,  at-  a  glance,  the  state  of  things.  It  would 
make  a  sketch  for  Cruikshank. 

Some  persons  occasionally  profit  by  experience : 
that  does  not  seem,  however,  to  be  the  fashion  in 
Spain.  A  torch  or  two  carried  near  the  coach  on  the 
past  occasion  would,  they  said,  have  enabled  us  to 
avoid  our  disaster; — and  do  not  imagine  that  the 
carrying  them  would  have  imposed  on  the  torch- 
bearers  any  very  laborious  task,  for  if  you  fancy  our 
pace  was  like  that  of  any  other  public  or  private  car- 
riage you  know  of,  you  are  under  an  egregious  mis- 
take, since  we  scarcely  went  out  of  a  walk  the  whole 
way  from  Madrid  to  Seville.  Though  the  idea,  ac- 
cordingly, was  started  and  approved  of,  we  left  our 
quarters  at  Ecija  on  the  following  morning  (or  rather 
night),  as  usual,  torchless.  As  might  be  expected,  in 
about  half  an  hour  we  enjoyed  a  second  edition  of 
the  amusing  occurrence  of  the  preceding  night ;  with 
the  additional  comfort  (the  carriage,  this  time,  being 
in  danger  of  upsetting),  of  our  being  obliged  to  get 
out  and  stand  halfway  up  to  our  knees  in  mud  and 
water,  in  the  dark;  with  a  pelting  shower  from 
above  ;  and  a  gale  that  must  have  capsized  us,  if  the 
stiff  clay  we  were  planted  in  had  not  rendered  that 
operation  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  by  absolutely 
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<.luin^  us  to  the  soil.  So  firmly  rooted,  indeed,  were 
the  whole  troop,  and  so  absurd  a  figure  did  we  all 
cut,  thus  fixed,  that  a  facetious  Spaniard  began  a  cal- 
culation as  to  how  soon,  by  the  help  of  the  approach- 
ing Spring,  we  human  trees  might  be  expected  to  bear 
fruit.  To  crown  the  chapter,  we  found  that  the  in- 
tention of  the  authorities  was,  as  before,  to  go  to  sleep 
till  daylight.  Making  superhuman  exertions,  there- 
fore, we  at  last,  by  mutual  help,  extricated  ourselves 
from  our  novel  species  of  man-trap ;  and  walked  back 
in  the  slop  and  the  storm  to  Ecija,  to  house  ourselves 
in  the  first  posada  we  met, — not  the  regulation  one, 
which  Avas  yet  a  mile  more  distant. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  was  it  our  lot  to  encounter 
one  of  these  houses  of  entertainment  in  oil  its  (jenuine, 
uninnovatcd  nationality.  Below,  a  stable,  the  only 
apartment,  full  of  mules,  and  muleteers  rolled  up  on 
the  floor  in  their  one  outside  woollen  covering,  which 
serves  them  as  cloak  by  day  and  blanket  by  night : 
Upstairs,  a  dirty  crazy  corridor  into  which  the  broken 
roof  overhead  admitted  the  rain,  with  a  noise  like  a 
thousand  thunderbolts ;  and  opening  from  tliis  a  couple 
of  little  square  cabins,  innocent  of  any  one  article  of 
furniture  whatever. 

In  the  true  country  posadas,  the  cuartos,  or  private 
sleeping-rooms,  are  not  often  called  for ;  the  common 
run  of  travellers,  the  peasant  muleteers,  never,  of 
course,  thinking  of  such  a  luxury.  When  unoccupied, 
there  is  nothinor  to  be  seen  witliin  them  but  the  bare 
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walls.  When  a  traveller  is  fastidious  and  consequen- 
tial enough  to  be  dissatisfied  with  sleeping  with 
the  mules,  a  bedstead  and  bedding  (as  described  on  a 
former  occasion)  are  brought  into  a  cuarto  for  him ; 
together  with  a  chair,  or  possibly  two.  If  the  stranger 
be  particular  about  washing,  some  earthenware  article 
will  also  be  feretted  out  for  him,  with  water  in  it : 
to  which  a  towel  will  be  added.  Beyond  that,  let 
him  ask  or  hope  for  nothing, — remembering  that 
"  blessed  are  they  who  expect  little,  for  they  shall  not 
be  disappointed ! " 

At  our  Ecija  posada  we  did  not  get  even  this; 
though  we  got  something  different,  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  something  better.  There  were  no  truckle  bed- 
steads, I  suppose,  for  none  appeared ;  but  in  their 
stead  a  single  and  excellent  feather-bed  was  brought 
us.  This  is  a  very  unusual  luxury  in  these  parts ; 
nor  was  it  provided,  in  this  case,  for  travellers,  but 
taken  from  under  the  person  of  the  Ama,  in  honour 
of  our  foreign  and  superior  appearance,  I  suppose, 
[Ehem !]  or  in  genuine  kind  mercy  at  our  miserable 
plight;  with  perhaps  a  spice  of  the  leaven  of  self- 
interest,  whispering  how  many  reales  our  high  mighti- 
nesses might  give  in  the  morning  for  such  splendid 
accommodation. 

The  feather-bed,  then,  was  laid  on  the  floor ;  sheets 
were  spread  upon  it,  (clean  sheets — for  these  articles, 
at  least,  are  almost  always  clean  in  Spain,  doubtless 
because  they  are  so  seldom  used),  together  with  an 
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unusual  proportion  of  suspicious-looking  coverings ; 
a  little  hrasero  was  kindled,  and  I  was  left  to  repose. 

to  repose  ! ! !     Oh !  ye  powers  of  earth 

and  air !  how  could  such  a  slip  of  the  tongue  escape 
me  ?  "  To  lie  down,"  I  might  have  said :  "  To  lie, 
but  not  to  sleep !  Aye,  there's  the  rub  !  Whether 
'tis  nobler  in  the  skin  to  suffer,  the  stings  and  arrows 
of  outrageous  vermin,  or  to  take  arms  against  a  host 
of  torments,  and  by  opposing  end  them  ?  "  'Tis  sure 
that  on  seeking  to  sleep  upon  that  bed,  "  I  flew  to 
evils  that  I  knew  not  of! "  Accordingly,  I  soon  gave 
up  the  desperate  attempt ;  for  I  would  defy  a  Dutch- 
man to  sleep  while  ten  thousand  living  creatures  were 
prodding  into  him  at  once. 

*  *  *,  who  did  not  stretch  his  weary  limbs  at  all, 
spent  the  night  over  another  brasero  in  the  adjoining 
empty  cuarto,  Avatching  the  progress  made  by  our 
well-soaked  boots  towards  a  wearable  condition,  by 
the  light  of  a  dingy  lamp  stuck  in  a  hole  in  the  wall. 
Alas !  the  drying  was  a  work  of  supererogation ; 
since  when  day  was  tolerably  far  advanced,  and  we 
were  informed  our  coach  was  set  free,  we  had  to  wade 
through  the  mud,  "  bock  again^''  like  pilfering  Sawney 
from  the  top  of  the  apple-tree, — no  persuasion,  offer, 
or  threat,  having  succeeded  in  producing  a  vehicle  of 
any  kind  to  convey  us  dry-shod  to  the  spot  of  the 
night's  mishap.  Our  woes,  however,  were  even  yet 
not  ended ;  for  on  reaching  the  place,  we  found  our 
carriage  just  as  firm  as  ever,  and  had  to  walk  "  bock 
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again,"  once  more,  to  get  our  breakfast:  an  act  we 
accomplished  in  a  very  miserable  sort  of  way,  on  cho- 
colate and  sour  toast,  at  the  distant  orthodox  inn, — 
our  previous  house  of  refuge  not  having  been  able  to 
afford  us  so  much  as  a  morsel  of  dry  bread.  After  a 
lapse  of  seven  hours  from  the  time  of  our  stoppage, 
we  at  length  proceeded  on  our  route ;  but  in  such  a 
state  of  wet  and  dirt,  that  we  must  have  died  of 
the  consequences,  had  not  a  most  kind-hearted  and 
obliging  individual  (a  Spanish  Teniente-Coronel,  who 
travelled  in  the  body  of  the  coach,  to  whose  willing 
and  friendly  assistance  we  often  before  had  had  re- 
course), forced  a  parcel  of  worsted  stockings,  which 
he  chanced  to  have  at  hand,  upon  us,  and  so  saved  us 
probably  from  an  ague. 

Let  me  here,  again,  bear  strong  and  willing  testi-^ 
mony  to  the  general  and  unaffected  kindness  we  have 
on  numerous  occasions  seen  exliibited  by  the  Spanish 
people.     The  disinterested  good  nature  and  good  feel- 
ing  shown  us,  aii   comparatively  helpless  strangers, 
during  this  distressing  journey,  by  the  humble  per- 
sons who  chiefly  filled  the  remainder  of  the  diligencia, 
will  long  leave  a  grateful  impression  on  my  memory. 
The  constant  and  buoyant  mirth,  too,  of  several  of  the 
younger  individuals  among   the  travellers,  was  such 
as  could  have  been  little  anticipated,  judging  accord- 
ing to  the  received  notion  of  the  Spanish  character. 
That  notion  may  be  a  true  one  (I  conclude  from  my 
own  observation  it  undoubtedly  is  so),  as  regards  the 
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higlier  ranks  of  tlic  old  hidalgos ;  and  perhaps  it  may 
be  so  of  the  natives  of  the  northern  and  central  pro- 
vinces generally ;  but  nothing  can  be  further  from 
the  truth  as  regards  the  inferior  grades  towards  the 
south.  Durino-  our  halts  for  meals,  we  found  the 
incessant  and  stunning  noise  kept  up  by  so  many,  all 
speaking  and  laughing  at  once,  and  at  the  highest 
pitch  of  their  voice,  absolutely  overpowering. 
I  Some  of  the  scenes  were  to  the  highest  degree  bur- 

'  lesque.  In  one  place  some  young  mosqueteroa,  wild 
with  animal  spirits,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  inn- 
keeper's catering, — instead  of  abusing  or  sulking,  as 
many  of  my  honoured  countrymen  would  be  likely  to 
to  do,  enacted  a  mock  "  Pronunciamiento "  on  the 
occasion :  one  pouncing  on  the  amazed  host,  on  his 
unsuspecting  entry  into  the  room ;  and  the  others 
alternately  leaping  on  the  table,  and  delivering  ora- 
tions at  him,  with  all  manner  of  theatrical  gesticula- 
tions, and  jokes,  and  inflexions  of  voice  which  set  all 
the  Spaniards  present  in  a  roar,  not  excepting  the 
jolly  host  himself.  Unfortunately,  from  the  exceed- 
ing rapidity  of  delivery  of  the  speakers,  the  great 
mixture  of  their  Andalusian  patois,  and  the  roars  of 
laughter,  I  could  gather  little  beyond  the  names  of 
the  articles  of  food  condemned  or  called  for,  with 
divers  ludicrous  expressions  of  complaint,  and  screams 
\  of   "Pronunciamiento,"    &c.    &c.    chorussed   by    all 

present. 

Not  to  digress  further  from  the   history  of  our 
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lackadaisical  adventures :  I  must  now  name  another 
trifling  incident,  which  I  ought  in  due  order  to  have 
mentioned  before,  and  which  took  place  half-a-mile 
on  the  Madrid  side  of  Cordova,  at  about  ten  o'clock 
at  nio;ht. 

It  was  blowing  great  guns — and  our  Mayoral 
comfortably  asleep  on  his  seat,  when  we  were  vio- 
lently checked  in  the  midst  of  our  career, — our 
whole  team,  save  the  wheelers,  parting  company  with 
us  by  the  shock,  and  peppering  away  without  coach 
or  cargo ;  wliile  we  remained,  looking  remarkably 
foolish,  about  two  feet  from  some  pool  swelled  into 
a  broad  lake  by  the  late  rains,  and  crammed  full  of 
frogs,  croaking  as  if  King  Log  had  come  amongst 
them  again.  We  had  got  off  the  road  wliile  our 
weary  Mayoral  dozed ;  and  the  frogs  would  unques- 
tionably have  made  a  meal  of  us,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  sudden  and  unintentional  stop  put  to  our  proceed- 
ings ;  our  stumbling-block  thus  proving  (Spanish 
fashion)  the  very  opposite  to  what  stumbling-blocks 
are  usually  considered  in  other  civilized  countries, 
viz. :  a  source  of  unmitigated  congratulation,  as  it 
saved  us  from  a  cold  bath — a  la  helle  Etoile. 

"  Senores!  estamos  de  opera,  hoy  T  (18)  was  the  only 
remark,  in  our  new  quandary,  of  our  merry  little 
Spaniard  behind,  as  he  heard  the  chorus  of  frogs : 
and  truly  we  had  leisure  enough  to  enjoy  the 
squashy,  spluttering  concert,  while  our  puzzled  cattle 
were  brought  back   to   their — of  late — accustomed 
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task,  of  towliig  their  whimsical  load  the  wrong  way : 
until  they  finally  succeeded  in  getting  it  off  the 
monstrous  stone  which  had  become  embedded  into  ita 
bottom.  I  think  Cruikshank  could  contrive  a  couple 
more  illustrations  here  of  the  glories  of  Spanish 
travelling,  in  obscm-ity,  wind  and  rain.  No.  1 — Our 
coach  on  the  rock, — our  mules  half  a  mile  oflfi,  scam- 
permg  like  mad ;  the  ocean  of  croakers  in  the  fore- 
ground. No.  2 — The  recovered  beasts  harnessed 
behind  the  vehicle,  tugging  us  crab-fashion  into  the 
deserted  road, — the  scared  passengers  endeavouring 
to  catch  a  glimpse  at  the  watery  waste  under  their 
noses,  with  which  they  so  narrowly  escaped  making 
a  sudden  and  close  acquaintance. 

Between  the  two  grand  breaks-down  related  before 
this  last  start,  we  were  entertained  by  a  scene  of 
another  kind  between  our  mayoral  and  the  muleteer. 
Both  had  consoled  themselves  for  their  nine  hours' 
wait  in  the  cold  outside  Cordova,  by  frequent  appeals 
to  the  juice  of  the  grape ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  the  former  fell  asleep  on  his  driving-seat, 
and  the  latter  (now  riding  one  of  the  leaders)  on  his 
mule  ;  whereupon  the  long-ears,  seeing  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  practise  of  their  own  accord  the 
lessons  they  had  been  recently  receiving,  and  go 
backwards  instead  of  forwards, — began  dehberately 
turning  round  to  face  the  stable  they  had  left  behind 
them,  to  the  imminent  risk  of  the  machine  they  were 
dragging  en  queue.     As  the  confusion  occasioned  by 
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this  attempt  awoke  each,  the  Mayoral  jumped  from 
his  seat,  threw  the  Muleteer  off  his  mule,  and  began 
belabourinoi;  him  about  the  head  and  shoulders  with  a 
thick  stick^  for  the  very  offence  of  which  he  himself 
at  the  same  moment  had  been  guilty,  and  that,  though 
aware  of  the  other's  unfitness  to  guide  unwatched. — 
What  it  is  to  have  "  a  little  brief  authority  !"  There 
was  nobody  to  peg  into  the  Mayoral !  He  was  the 
ruler,  —  the  unlucky  Muleteer  was  the  ruled ; —  it 
was  all  according  to  rule  ! — the  rule  of  the  powerful. 
I  confess  I  felt  uneasy  during  the  scuffle  lest  the 
avenging  stiletto  should  suddenly  gleam  on  our  sight ; 
but  the  postillion  was  too  tipsy,  or  too  \/ary  in  his 
madness,  to  use  any  weapon  save  the  tongue. 
After  remounting  however  with  a  dogged  air,  and 
proceeding  a  few  steps,  he  suddenly  stopped,  got  off, 
and  declared  he  would  go  no  further.  In  consequence 
he  reaped  another  violent  threshing,  and  was  left  in 
the  middle  of  the  road;  somebody  else  was  found, 
who  was  not  boosy,  to  conduct ;  and  on  we  went ; 
our  Mayoral  now  giving  himself  up  unresistingly  to 
his  own  somniferous  inclinations. 

At  Carmona  there  was  a  warm  discussion  between 
the  same  official,  and  some  of  his  passengers, — the 
latter  insisting,  though  at  half-past  five  o'clock,  on 
going  to  Seville  that  night ;  the  former,  in  a  great 
apparent  state  of  agitation,  protesting  the  road  was 
unsafe.     The  passengers  came  off  victorious. 

The  unsafeness  according  to  the  Mayoral's  view. 
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was,  I  believe,  dependent  on  three  causes ;  a  very- 
abrupt  descent  at  Alcala  (the  ostensil)le  cause  for 
fear), — the  dreadful  state  of  the  road  itself, — and 
mala  gente  abroad  ;  which  last  I  suspect  was  the 
danger  really  most  dreaded. 

To  make  a  long  story  short, — having  endured  for 
some  hours  a  degree  of  jolting  wliich  nearly  dislocated 
every  bone  in  our  bodies,  broke  one  of  our  springs, 
and  threatened  every  third  or  fourth  minute  to  leave 
us  on  our  beam-ends ;  we  at  length,  about  an  hour 
after  midnight,  found  ourselves  within  the  walls. — 
A  pleasant  hour  for  helpless,  half-dead  foreigners, 
who  had  scarcely  slept  for  six  nights,  to  make  their 
entry  into  a  strange  city,  in  such  a  country  ! — a  city 
the  streets  of  which,  they  said,  were  swarming  at 
night  with  desperate  ruffians ! 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  pitying  kindness  of  one  of 
our  "  fellow-travellers,"  we  must,  I  suppose,  have  re- 
mained the  night  in  these  same  streets,  and  have  pro- 
bably awoke  next  morning  in  the  other  Avorld ;  for 
the  house  where  the  coach  stopped,  was  not  an  hotel ; 
and  at  the  first  place  we  proceeded  to,  guided  by  our 
considerate  friend, — for  friend  he  proved  himself, — the 
sulky  or  tipsy  porter  refused  to  take  us  in.  We 
were  cheered  however  by  the  assurances  of  our  com- 
panion, that  if  he  could  not  locate  us  elsewhere,  we 
should  find  shelter  under  his  own  roof.  Blush !  all 
prejudiced  scoffers  at  every  nation  but  your  own, — 
all  proud  sneerers  at  humble  station  !  this  kind  soul. 
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who  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  walking  him- 
self off  his  tired  legs,  to  house  the  unprotected  wan- 
derers,— was  a  Spaniard,  antl (we  have  dis- 
covered the  avv'ful  fact  since,) — a  tailor  ! 

After  a  walk  of  half  a  mile  further,  we  at  length 
succeeded  in  gainino;  admittance  into  Avhat  turns  out 
to  be  the  best  hotel  in  Seville.  Here,  by  the  cheerful 
exertions  of  an  honest  good-tempei'ed  Gallego  waiter, 
who  happily  for  us  was  up,  and  doing  duty, — in  about 
an  hour,  we  laid  our  weary  limbs  to  rest,  within 
comfortable  rooms,  and  in  comfortable  clean  beds. 
Truly  sensible  were  Ave  of  our  good  fortune ;  and 
doubly  so  yesterday,  when  chancing  to  be  walking 
near  one  of  the  city  gates,  we  met  the  coach  (the 
Caleseros)  that  had  left  Madrid  next  after  ours,  en- 
tering without  a  particle  of  luggage,  and  displaying 
from  the  windows  the  most  pitiful  countenances  I 
ever  beheld ;  the  said  coach  having  been  stopped  on 
the  road,  and  robbed  of  every  article  of  value  down 
to  the  passengers'  breast-pins. 

We  were  informed  this  robbery  had  been  effected 
by  three  men ;  the  travelling  party  amounting  to 
twenty  I  What  a  valiant  set  are  "  my  friends ! " 
armed  guards,  mayoral,  muleteer,  passengers,  and  the 
whole  of  them  !  But  perhaps  (as  the  coach-«t?//imz5- 
tracion  at  Seville  asserted)  they  were  all  asleep, — 
which  according  to  my  experience,  I  should  think 
exceedingly  likely, — cattle  included! — or,  possibly  (as 
the  same  administracion   to-day  declares)  the  plun- 
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derers  were  seven  in  number.  I  would  believe  them, 
for  the  credit  of  the  coach-loud,  if  I  could ;  but  for 
the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  keep  Falstaff's  "  men  in 
buckram  "  out  of  my  head  ;  and  though  fully  expect- 
ing, in  due  course,  to  hear  the  "  seven  out  of  the 
eleven  I  paid  " — I  am  strongly  inclined  to  suspect  the 
first  account  approaches  nearest  to  the  truth. 

I  have  my  own  suspicions  too  about  the  cause  of 
the  attack ;  and  think  from  the  occasional  remarks 
and  perceptible  anxiety  of  our  Mayoral,  that  he  was 
not  without  his  fears  it  might  have  fallen  upon  us. 
The  fact  is,  there  is  a  competition  just  now  on  tliis 
road  (a  good  sign,  suit  (lit  en  passarit)  which  competi- 
tion had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  prices  of  fares  by 
one-half,  immediately  before  we  travelled.  The  two 
rival  coaches  at  present  start  on  the  same  day,  al- 
though each  leaves  Madrid  but  once  a  week.  The 
"  Catalan  "  coach,  which  belongs  to  the  old  established 
Diligencia  Company,  had  the  triumph  of  passing  ours 
(the  "  Caleseros  ")  during  our  "  pretty  considerable 
fix  "  outside  Ecija ;  when  a  cheer  of  horrid  exulta- 
tion was  of  course  the  only  help  afforded  us  in  our 
distress.  The  "  Catalan  "  reached  Seville,  in  conse- 
quence, a  day  earlier  than  we  did.  I  confess  I  am 
wicked  enough  to  think  it  possible  that  the  attack 
(which  was  made  on  the  "  Caleseros  "  which  had  left 
Madrid  after  ours)  might  have  been  intended  to 
frighten  the  proprietors  from  continuing  to  run  ;  and 
that  some  threat  pointing  that  way,  might  have  come 
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to  the  ears  of  our  Mayoral.  The  smallest  hint  from 
the  Catalan's  ex-bravo  guards,  would  of  course  suf- 
fice to  bring  down  their  quondam  associates  on  the 
new  coach, — not  yet  perhaps  made  free  of  the  road 
by  the  usual  contributions.  I  have,  however,  no 
grounds  for  this  surmise,  except  the  few  words  that 
escaped  our  conductor. 

Having  now  brought  up  my  narrative  of  mishaps 
to  the  time  of  our  ultimate  safety  and  rest,  through 
the  assistance  of  our  friend  the  tailor — a  gentleman 
in  heart,  whether  he  wore  Jine  clothes,  or  made  them — 
I  must  conclude  for  the  present.  I  have  been  so 
taken  up  by  the  detail  of  our  personal  nasfortunes, 
that  I  have  neglected  giving  you  any  account  of  the 
country,  towns,  &c.,  passed  on  our  route,  but  I  will 
do  this  in  my  next. 


It 
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LETTER    XI. 

Koad  from  Madrid  to  Seville— Aranjuez—Ocaiia— District  of  La 
Mancha —  Mulinos  de  Viento —  Madrigalejos  —  Puerto  Lapiche 
— Manzanares— Val  de  Penas— Sierra  Morena — Colony  of  Ger- 
mans— Santa  Cruz — Santa  Elena  and  Carolina — Baylen — Andu- 
jar — Andalucia— Olive  Plantations— Country  Houses — Irrigation 
Cordovo — Tlie  Mosque — Ecija — Mondoba— Venta  de  la  Portu- 
guesa — Innkeeper — Carraona — Custom  houses,  &c. 

Seville,  26  th  February,  1841. 
My  dear  *  *  *,  I  proceed  to  give  the  account  I 
promised  in  my  last.  We  left  Madrid  an  hour  be- 
fore mid-day  on  the  11th  of  this  month.  Our  road 
led  through  Aranjuez ;  on  which — as  we  saw  nothing 
more  of  it  than  was  before  seen  by  *  *  *,  I  will  not 
again  dwell.  Thence  to  our  first  sleeping-place, 
Ocana,  (which  we  reached  at  half-past  seven  in  the 
evening,  and  left  again  at  midnight,)  the  expanse 
traversed  is  far  from  flat ;  and  the  undulating  surface 
being  frequently  covered  with  heath,  presents  a  more 
pleasing  appearance  than  the  other  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince we  had  seen.  The  district  of  La  Mancha  which 
follows,  and  which  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
range,  the  Sierra  Morena,  is  on  the  contrary  almost  a 
dead   flat,  without  trees    and  monotonous:  the  soil 
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however  is  better  than  in  the  parts  of  Castile  we 
were  previously  acquainted  with ;  less  stony,  and 
the  surface  o-reener.  La  Mancha  affords  also  one 
description  of  object,  possessing  at  least  reflected  in- 
terest ;  i.  e.  the  windmills,  —  Don  Quixote's  own 
windmills,  which  greeted  our  longing  eyes  around  the 
villages  of  Molinos  de  Viento,  Madrigalejos,  and 
Puerto  Lapiche.  At  the  last  named  little  place, 
where  we  stopped  for  a  meal, — on  divers  of  the  pas- 
sengers requesting  to  be  shown  into  any  locality 
where  they  might  refresh  themselves, — the  whole 
living  contents  of  all  parts  of  the  vehicle,  great  and 
small,  male  and  female,  were  directed  to  a  common 
washing-room  ;  a  long  narrow  apartment  with  a  bed  at 
one  end,  and  a  number  of  basins,  each  containing 
water,  rano-ed  down  the  side-wall  on  little  slabs  of 
wood. 

Soon  after  leaving  this  village,  all  accurate  idea  of 
distance  was  lost  in  the  unbroken  flatness  of  the  wide 
plain  and  of  the  strait  interminable  road,  neither  of 
which  presented  any  variety  of  objects  to  divide  or 
mark  the  way.  It  was  like  advancing  on  the  sea, 
where  a  point  which  appears  to  the  unjiractised  lands- 
man little  more  than  a  furlong  or  tAvo  removed,  turns 
out  to  be  at  a  distance  perhaps  of  twice  as  many 
miles.  I  remember  when  approaching  Manzanares, 
we  fixed  our  eyes  on  a  church  which  seemed  not  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off.  On  we  went,  however,  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour, — half  an  hour, — an  horn-, — two 
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houi'v^,  I  believe: — the  road  always  as  strait,  the 
chtirch  always  before  us  exactly  as  it  had  appeared  to 
he  all  the  time :  yet,  behold,  when  we  did  at  last 
reach  the  villa2;e, — the  church  was  not  there  !  We 
jieered  anxiously  on  all  sides;  for  it  had  tantalized  us 
so  long,  we  were  determined  to  have  our  fill  of  church 
Avhen  we  did  get  within  reach : — but  it  was  all  to  no 
[)urpose ; — no  church  was  to  be  found.  We  looked 
at  each  other,  and  found  the  same  expression  in  the 
faces  of  each :  namely,  that  of  the  disappointed 
inouser,  that  has  played  with  her  mouse  just  one 
second  too  long,  and  let  it  slip  out  of  her  clutches. 
I  could  not  help  the  thought  rushing  into  my  mind  ; 
"  suppose  all  the  boasted  glories  and  charms  of  this 
(jucer  country  are  like  that  comical  church  ?  Much 
I  fear  all  those  promised  beauties  will  vanish  like  the 
Ignis  Fatuus  of  the  desert,  on  a  nearer  approach." 
It  was  a  provoking  notion,  and  speedily  banished 
accordingly. 

We  did  not  arrive  at  Val  de  Peiias — a  place  fa- 
mous for  the  wine  which  bears  its  name — till  half- 
past  twelve  at  night ;  yet  left  it  at  two  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  when  day  dawned  found  ourselves  about  to 
ascend  the  Sierra  Morena.  This  range  of  mountains 
afforded  us  great  pleasure ;  the  graceful  delves,  the 
numerous  shrubs  which  grow  in  them, — juniper, 
arbutus,  rhododendron,  holly,  almond,  olive,  heath, 
besides  various  flowers, — offering  a  succession  of 
sweet  and  picturesque  objects,  liighly  pleasing  to  eyes 
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which  for  so  lono;  had  not  rested  on  branch,  leaf, 
grass,  or  blossom,  or  any  of  the  lovely  things  of 
earth. 

The  villages  also  in  this  part  of  our  journey  pos- 
sessed an  interest  different  from  others.  They  are 
inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  a  colony  of  Ger- 
mans, induced  about  200  years  ago  to  settle  here 
with  a  view  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
this  vast  elevated  tract.  These  villages, — of  which 
Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Elena,  and  Carolina  are  the 
principal, — still  bear  evident  marks  of  superiority  in 
the  dwellings,  cleanliness,  comforts,  &c.,  over  those 
belonging  to  Spaniards  by  descent  as  well  as  birth. 
Still  it  is  clear  they  have  declined  much  from  what 
they  originally  were.  The  want  of  a  good  market 
for  their  produce,  and  the  state  of  the  surrounding 
peasantry,  &c.,  are  gradually  bringing  them  down  to 
the  common  level. 

Santa  Cruz  was  the  earliest  settlement ;  Carolina 
is  the  capital. 

Near  Carolina  we  had  a  view  of  a  range  of  fine 
mountains,  their  tops  crowned  with  snow,  and  too 
distant  to  form  part  of  the  sierra  we  were  on ;  but 
the  name  of  which  our  mayoral  could  not  tell  us. 
During  this  part  of  our  journey  we  passed  a  great 
number  of  peasant  travellers  with  their  mules ;  in 
files  so  long,  one  might  have  supposed  half  a  district 
was  in  process  of  emigration.     No  doubt  for  mutual 
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jU'otectlon,  parties  kocj)  together :  the  Sierra  is  a 
dangerous  locality.  While  traversing  it  wc  noticed 
two  monumental  crosses  by  the  way-side,  placed  to 
mark  the  spot  where  a  deed  of  blood  had  been  per- 
petrated. Another  of"  these  we  had  seen  near 
Madrid,  before  reaching  Aranjuez. 

Our  intended  stopping  place,  this  third  night,  was 
Andujar  ;  but  the  inveterate  rain  and  wind  compelled 
us  to  turn  in,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  at  Baylen  ; 
near  which  was  fought  the  important  battle  between 
Dupont  and  Castanos. 

Here  the  noise  of  the  rats  in  the  loft  above,  banished 
all  hope  of  sleep.  In  the  morning,  (that  is,  from  one 
to  two  o'clock,  at  which  last  hour  we  started  again) 
we  spent  an  hour  waiting  for  our  mayoral  in  a  large, 
dirty,  dilapidated  apartment, — the  only  one  below, — 
one  side  of  which  constituted  a  coach  or  cart-house. 
The  only  comfortable  thing  in  it  was  a  large  fire, 
which,  instead  of  being  situated  at  the  wall,  was 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  a  sort  of  chimney 
being  suspended  over  it :  various  horrible  human 
animals  were  stretched  on  filthy  beds  or  pallets  on 
the  ground,  round  about  the  blaze. 

A  nice  and  clean  inn,  and  neatly  served  breakfast, 
at  Andujar,  compensated  somewhat  for  our  past  dis- 
comforts, though  rendering  us  more  alive  to  our  ill 
fortune  in  having  been  unable  to  make  it  our  stopping 
place  the  preceding  night.      The  view  of  the  Sierra 
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we  had  crossed  was  beautiful  from  this  place.  Here 
we  entered  into  the  richer  and  more  fertile  lands  of 
Audalucia.  The  ground  was  everywhere  made  avail- 
able, either  by  the  cultivation  of  corn,  beans,  &c., 
and  sometimes  vines ;  or  by  large  olive  plantations, 
through  one  of  which  we  saw  vines  also  growing  be- 
tween the  rows. 

These  olive  plantations  often  extend  for  miles  on 
every  side  ;  and  the  trees  being,  as  you  doubtless 
know,  small,  round,  and  of  a  bluish  tint ;  and  stand- 
ing in  lines  at  stated  distances  ;  have,  when  seen 
from  afar,  much  the  effect  of  enormous  fields  of  over- 
grown cabbages.  As  you  approach  nearer,  however, 
and  the  trees  seem  to  increase  in  size;  the  graceful 
"  hang  "  of  the  branches,  and  the  frequently  uneven 
lie  of  the  ground,  render  the  general  appearance  of 
tliis  singular  sort  of  forest  exceedingly  pleasing. 

Every  now  and  then  also,  while  in  the  olive  woods, 
we  were  gratified  by  the  unexpected  sight, — far  down 
one  or  other  of  their  thousand  avenues, — of  a  neat- 
looking,  moderate-sized  country-house,  which  almost 
reminded  us  for  a  moment  of  Old  England.  Our 
pleasure,  however,  was  somewhat  chilled  by  learning 
that  these  all  belonged  to  the  agents  not  to  the 
owners;  and  by  the  reflection  that,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  as  we  were  told,  they  were  built  and  kept 
up  by  the  aid  of  dishonest,  unholy  spoils. 

The  land  here,  in  many  parts,  is  irrigated  by 
artificial  means ;    numbers  of  Norias, — or  wells  fur- 
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nlslicd  with  a  simple  contrivance  for  drawing  up  the 
water, — dispensing  their  blessings  through  the  cul- 
tivated irrounds.  We  saw  some  aloes  for  the  first 
time,  in  this  district :  and  as  we  advanced  further, 
])asscd  a  few  small  hedges  of  them. 

This  fourth  night  we  slept  at  Cordova,  of  great  and 
glorious  memory :  but  our  eager  desire  to  see  much 
of  a  city  of  note,  even  in  the  time  of  the  liomans, 
and  so  highly  celebrated  for  its  science  as  well  as  its 
splendour,  in  the  days  of  Moorish  dominion,  was  fated 
to  meet  a  signal  disappointment.  We  did  not  enter 
the  town  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night ;  and  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  it  between  three  and  four  in  the  morn- 
ing :  so  that  of  the  city  itself  I  may  say  we  could  see 
nothing.  We  learnt  it  is  going  fast  to  ruin;  and 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mosque,  there  are  very 
few  traces  of  its  former  greatness  left.  There  are 
indeed  numerous  small,  detached  remains  of  Koman 
times, — as  statues,  vases,  columns,  inscriptions,  and 
the  like,  (most  of  them  now  collected  together  at  the 
house  of  Don  Rafael  de  Villa-Ceballos ;) — and  there 
is  a  library  said  to  contain  15,000  volumes :  but  I  did 
not  hear  of  any  buildings,  except  the  Mosque,  much 
worthy  of  attention. 

This  city,  it  has  been  asserted,  contained  at  the 
end  of  the  ninth  and  beginning  of  the  tenth  centuries, 
— under  the  most  prosperous  of  the  Abdulrahmans, — 
300,000  inhabitants.  Since  the  Moors  were  banished, 
on  the  conquest  by  Ferdinand  III  in  1236,  the  nura- 
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ber  of  inhabitants  has  at  no  time,  it  is  affirmed, 
amounted  to  more  than  56,000  ;  and  present  accounts 
limit  the  population  to  40,000. 

It  required  a  degree  of  perseverance  wholly  un- 
Spanish,  I  assure  you,  to  avoid  being  dragged  off 
from  Cordova  without  even  visiting  the  celebrated 
Mosque.  This  however  we  were  determined  should 
not  be ;  and  what  will  not  determination  and  money 
effect,  when  ours  actually  drew  the  Spanish  caretaker 
of  "  the  Cathedral "  (as  they  mis-call  this  wondrous 
relic  of  other  days  and  of  another  worsliip)  out  of  his 
bed ;  to  conduct  us,  before  we  slept  or  supped,  within 
its  walls? 

We  saw  the  pile  by  the  gleams  of  numerous  torches 
carried  before  us.  I  cannot  tell  whether  in  the  garish, 
tell-tale  day,  the  effect  would  have  been  less  or  more 
imposing ;  but  I  know  that  by  the  imperfect,  fitful  and 
solemn  light,  which  guided  us, — (the  countless  lines 
of  pillars  on  every  side  fading  away  into  darkness,  so 
that  other  limit  to  sight  or  to  thought  there  was 
none), — it  was  powerfully  impressive. 

The  style  of  building  is  so  entirely  different  from 
that  of  any  of  our  religious  edifices,  that  to  under- 
stand its  effect  upon  us,  you  should  yourself  have 
stood  where  we  did,  at  the  same  hour  and  by  the 
same  light.  The  internal  area  appeared  to  us  im- 
mense :  and  instead  of  being  divided,  as  in  our  Gothic 
churches,  into  three  or  more  aisles  of  unequal  breadth, 
])y  a  few  exceedingly  massive  and  lofty  columns ; 
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l)ilhirs  of  about  a  foot  and  half  in  diameter,  at  short, 
regular  distances,  rose  in  every  direction, — grew,  as 
it  were,  around  us, — through  the  whole  vast  space, 
like  the  graceful  stems  of  trees  in  the  forest : — and 
behind  all,  there  was  night ! 

There  are,  or  were,  nineteen  of  these  naves  running 
from  north  to  south,  the  pillars  of  which  stand  nine- 
teen feet  asunder  (excepting  in  the  principal  one 
leading  to  what  in  Moorish  times  was  the  Mihrab  or 
holy  place,  which  is  twenty-seven  feet  wide)  and 
thirtv-one  transverse  naves  runnino;  from  east  to 
west,  the  pillars  of  which  stand  nine  feet  asunder. 
The  pillars  it  is  stated  amounted  at  one  time  to  con- 
siderably more  than  a  thousand,  and  are  of  jasper 
with  carved  capitals,  some  Moorish,  some  Corintliian  ; 
the  latter  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  Koman 
temple  of  Janus  formerly  on  the  same  site,  or  to 
have  been  imitated  from  these.  They  support  a 
triple  set  of  arches  of  different  heights ;  one  cross- 
ing the  nineteen  large  naves  ;  the  other  two  at  right 
angles  to  those,  crossing  the  transverse  naves.  These 
latter  lie  one  above  the  other  ;  the  lowest  range  being 
in  the  true  Moorish,  horse-shoe  form.  The  higher 
ranges  attain  a  height  of  thirty  feet ;  the  average  ele- 
vation of  the  building  being  thirty-five  feet ;  but  the 
exterior  wall  varies  from  that  to  sixty  feet,  on  account 
of  the  dechvity  of  the  ground. 

According  to  Spanish  accounts  recently  published, 
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the  entire  building,  which  is  oblong,  is  exteriorly  620 
feet  long,  and  440  feet  broad.  This  breadth  perhaps 
includes  the  additions  which  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time.  Two  hundred  and  ten  feet  of  the  length, 
at  the  entrance  or  north  end,  is  occupied  by  an  atrio 
or  portico  ;  hollow  and  vaulted  beneath  ;  and  above, 
open  to  the  sky,  planted  with  orange  trees,  and  sur- 
rounded by  galleries  and  pillars  constructed  since  the 
time  of  the  Moors. 

The  north  end  of  the  roofed  portion  of  the  mosque, 
in  Moorish  times  opened,  in  its  whole  breadth,  into 
this  atrio  ;  so  that  on  entering  the  grand  gate  in  its 
exterior  wall,  the  whole  aggregate  of  piliars  in  the 
covered  interior  burst  upon  the  eye  at  once. 

Near  the  portico  there  stood  formerly  the  ancient 
stone  tower,  the  Ahn'tnar,  240  feet  high,  and  enriched 
with  ajimeces  (small  ornamented  windows,  with  little 
pillars  between  the  opes),  cornices,  jasper  pillars  193 
in  number,  &c. ;  this  was  taken  down  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century;  and  rebuilt  in  a  somewhat 
different  style,  partly  at  that  time,  partly  at  various 
periods  since. 

This  magnificent  mosque  was  founded  by  Abdul- 
rahman  the  First  in  770,  fifteen  years  after  his  land- 
ing on  the  coast  of  Granada,  and  completed  by  his 
son  Hiram  or  Hachem,  before  795.  It  speaks  volumes 
for  the  power  and  advancement  of  the  Moors  of  those 
days. 

Since  the  possession  of  it  by  the  Christians  they 
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hiive  committed  very  numerous  disfigurements,  but 
the  great  and  crowning  deed  of  "  Vandalism  "  was  per- 
petrated between  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
opening  of  the  seventeenth  centuries ;  namely :  the 
erection  m  the  centre  of  the  mosque  of  an  immense 
new  church  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  with  lofty 
dome  or  domes ;  and  which, — including  choir,  &c. — 
extends  165  feet  in  its  greatest  length:  besides  hav- 
ing two  other  smaller  chapels  attached  to  it.  This 
church  was  intended  to  supersede  the  former  Capilla 
Mayor  erected  in  another  part  of  the  Mosque,  when 
it  first  became  a  Christian  place  of  worship,  and  to 
construct  which  three  rows  of  pillars  were  removed. 

I  confess  my  bile  is  moved, — and  to  so  great  a 
degree  that  I  cannot  even  write  of  it  with  temper, — 
at  these  and  other  similar  iniquitous  acts  of  wretched 
taste,  and  barbarous  disrespect  for  the  most  interest- 
ing memorials  of  a  civilization  and  greatness  that 
are  no  more.  Could  not  these  Goths  (truly  so  in  this 
instance  in  act  as  in  origin)  be  satisfied  with  the 
cruel  triumph  of  power  and  bigotry  which  drove  the 
Moors  themselves  from  their  homes  and  possessions, 
(contrary  to  the  dictates — not  of  common  justice  and 
humanity  only — but  of  good  policy  ;  and  in  many 
instances  contrary  to  the  sworn  faith  of  treaties  too;) 
but  they  must  also  either  destroy  or  deface  whatever 
objects  of  interesting  reminiscence  have  been  left  in 
their  power  ?  Could  not  they  have  had  their  church 
or  churches   in   any   number .  they  thought   proper. 
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without  meddling  with  tliis  unique  and  magnificent 
monument  of  former  times  ? 

Nay,  even  on  religious,  or  more  correctly  speaking, 
superstitious  grounds ;  how  can  we  comprehend  an 
appropriation,'  which  it  would  seem  should  be  consi- 
dered by  a  strict  and  exclusive  Spanish  Catholic,  as  a 
desecration  as  great,  as  regards  his  own  worship,  as 
it  must  be  in  another  point  of  view  by  the  man  of 
taste  ?  However  an  individual  of  enlarged  and 
tolerant  ideas,  whatever  his  faith,  may  conceive  that 
the  worship  of  the  one  God  acknowledged  alike 
by  Christian  and  Mussulman,  may  without  impro- 
priety be  carried  on  in  one  structure  as  well  as  in 
another ;  is  it  not  surprising  how  Spaniards,  such 
as  all  Spaniards  have  been  till  lately, — persons  who 
would  have  thought  themselves  defiled,  if  they  tarried 
for  a  moment  even  in  a  Christian  Protestant  place  of 
worship, — how  they  can  ever  have  reconciled  it  to 
their  own  prejudices,  to  perform  their  religious  service 
in  a  building  erected  in  the  name  of  Mohammed, — 
still  displaying  Arabic  Mohanunedan  inscriptions  on 
its  walls, — and  originally  bearing  no  resemblance  to 
anything  they  had  been  accustomed  to  reverence  as  a 
Christian  church?  Is  it  not  surprising  that  the 
juxta-position  does  not  shock  their  religious  feelings, 
as  much  as  it  certainly  must  shock  everybody's  ideas 
of  congruity  and  fitness  ;  as  much  as  the  modern  hang- 
ings and  carvings  and  gildings  and  paintings,  in  such 
a  locality, — or,  for  that  matter,  the  frippery  images 
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and  tinsel  docoratluns  common  to  most  churches 
abroad, — shock  all  hut  the  vulgar  or  childish  minded? 
It  is  better  as  it  is,  however,  than  that  the  edifice 
should  have  been  destroyed  altogether  ;  which  it  has 
been  said  was  the  very  liberal  wish  of  some  of  the 
{Spaniards,  conquerors  of  the  Moors.  At  all  events 
it  is  of  no  use  to  fret  and  to  fume :  we  have  seen  in- 
stances  of  the  offensive  incongruity  of  which  I  com- 
plain, even  in  the  "Eternal  City,"  the  head-quarters 
of  the  fine  arts ;  and  you  will  perhaps  therefore  think 
my  indignation  superfluous  here.  But  in  those  in- 
stances to  how  trifling  an  extent,  comparatively,  has 
the  offence  been  carried :  in  none  tJtere,  has  it  been 
accompanied  by  destruction. 

But  I  have  tan-ied  already  far  too  long  in  Cordova ; 
and  without  fui'ther  delay  will  now  proceed  on  my 
journey. 

During  the  afternoon,  we  passed  immense  fields  or 
rather  plains  (for  there  are  here  no  hedges  or  ditches 
to  constitute  fields)  filled  with  Palraitos,  a  very 
ourious -looking  plant  about  two  feet  high,  with  leaves 
like  those  of  the  fan  palm.  At  nine,  we  stopped  at 
Ecija,  and  left  again  at  midnight ;  but  returning  there 
(as  explained  in  my  last)  had  leisure  in  the  morning 
to  notice  its  pecuHarities.  It  is  a  curious  place ; 
neater  than  most  towns  we  have  seen;  and  has  a 
somewhat  oriental  aspect :  many  of  the  houses  are 
painted   exteriorly    in    odd    arabesques    of  difierent 
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colours ;  and  some  grotesque  gilt  fountains  occupy 
the  centre  of  a  few  of  the  open  spaces. 

At  Moncloba  we  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  the 
cactus  and  a  few  small  palms.  Beyond,  at  the  Venta 
de  la  Portuguesa, — a  solitary  house  of  entertainment 
by  the  way-side, — we  were  amused  by  the  loquacity 
and  gesticulatory  drunkenness  of  the  Andalusian 
host.  Dressed  in  the  full  and  showy  costume  of  his 
province,  and  at  every  sentence  bringing  forth  a 
vulgar  sort  of  oath ;  he  suffered  no  wayfarer  to  stay 
a  second  instant  at  his  door  who  did  not  ask  for 
drink,  Avhile  he  caressed  in  a  most  ludicrous  manner 
h  ose  who  called  for  the  liquor  which  he  invariably 
shared.  I  thought  of  Falstaff, — his  ha'porth  of  bread 
and  his  Heaven-knows-how-many-shilling's  worth  of 
sack !  and  I  thought  of  the  Spartans  too  ;  and — that 
drunkenness  in  a  gay  tight  jacket  and  filigree  but- 
tons, green  velveteen  shorts,  brilliant  sash  and  high- 
peaked  hat  and  ribands, — accompanied  by  fun  and 
humour  such  as  distinguished  our  merry  though 
rough  Andaluz,— might  not  have  disgusted  their 
young  brood  of  pickpockets,  quite  as  much  as  their 
sapient  progenitors  intended. 

The  position  of  Carmona  is  very  striking.  It 
crowns  a  lofty,  rocky,  precipitous  eminence,  which 
rises  suddenly  out  of  a  wavy  plain,  extending  around 
it  nearly  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  on  every  side. 
After  tediously  toiling  up  this  singular  elevation,  we 
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found  tlic  town  Itself  one  of  interest.  Larf^c  and 
curious  ruins  of  castle  walls,  which  we  lonf^ed  to 
oxjilore,  drew  our  eyes  in  one  direction ;  while  the 
clean,  whitened  houses,  the  handsome-doomed  church, 
the  pretty  public  walk  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  the 
orange  trees,  &c.,  called  our  attention  on  the  other. 
Carmona  is,  we  learn,  rather  a  thriving  place ;  and 
has  some  manufactories. 

Beyond  this  place  we  could  remark  but  little,  on 
account  of  the  growing  obscurity. 

I  dimly  discovered  however,  through  the  gather- 
ing gloom  an  apparently  pretty  cote  studded  with 
houses  and  gardens  at  Alcala ;  and  farther  on  some 
orange  orchards  by  the  way-side,  with  a  few  hand- 
some cypress  among  them,  and  here  and  there  some 
grim,  gaunt-looking  trees,  with  lofty  naked  stems, 
and  dark-spreading  heads — standing  like  sentinels  of 
the  night ! — but  whether  these  were  palms,  or  the  um- 
l^rella  pine  so  well  kuown  in  Italian  landscape,  I  had 
not  light  enough  to  decide. 

Round  a  great  portion  of  the  lofty  city  walls,  we 
were  compelled  to  "  drag  our  slow  length  along,"  on 
account  of  the  nearer  gates  being  pertinaciously  shut 
ao-ainst  all  in-comers  at  such  an  unusual  hour  as  that 
at  which  we  arrived.  It  was  with  much  difficulty, 
indeed,  that  we  succeeded  in  effecting  an  entrance  at 
last ;  the  delay  evidently  alarming  our  mayoral  not  a 
little  :  though  on  the  muleteer's  storming  and  swear- 
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ing  on  the  subject,  he  philosophically  rebuked  him, 
saying  :  "  Hombre  no  me  Jures,  porque  con  eljurar  no 
se  hace  nadaJ'^  (l^*) 

When  we  started  from  the  "  Administracion  de  las 
Dlligencias "  in  chase  of  an  inn,  the  heavy  trunks 
were  left  behind  for  examination  when  day  came : 
but  all  the  smaller  articles,  bags,  cases,  &c.,  were 
allowed  to  follow  their  owners, — the  man  who  offi- 
ciated as  officer  of  customs  merely  putting  his  hand 
about  three  inches  down  one  of  the  bags  and  drawing 
it  out  again,  when,  with  a  low  bow  and  a  kind  smile, 
he  intimated  we  might  proceed.  An  innocent  child 
of  our  party  viewing  this  proceeding,  exclaimed  t»> 
him  in  Spanish,  "  And  do  you  call  that  examining  i " 
— but  the  truthful  though  mis-timed  remonstrance, 
was  fortunately  unheard  or  unheeded  by  the  polite 
functionary ;  so  that  the  usual  complement  of  night- 
caps and  slippers  remained  happily  accessible  to  the 
many  weary  heads  and  toes  which  soon  sought  ease 
in  them  that  night. 

Custom-house  duty,  indeed,  in  Spain,  we  have  on 
all  occasions  hitherto,  found  a  mere  farce  to  the  gen- 
tleman traveller.  Merchants,  peasants  carrying  goods 
or  produce  on  mules,  are  probably  really  subjected  to 
the  process  of  search  and  tax,  but  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, the  traveller  has  merely  a  little  fee, — 
fully  understood  by  all  parties, — to  give,  and  his 
boxes  pass  scot  free  and  most  of  them  unopened  .  . 
...  as  they  ought  to  do  without  his  having  to  thank 
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the  good  nature,  the  idleness  ov  the  dishonesty  of  petty 
rmploycs  for  it !  Wlien  will  this  pest  of  custom-house 
examination,  and  its  twin  brother  the  passport,  be 
classed  among  the  by-gone  things,  to  be  "  forgotten 
as  folly,  or  remembered  as  worse  ?"  When  will  the 
whole  system  of  custom-house  duties  cease  all  over 
the  world — not  only  to  inconvenience  and  provoke 
the  traveller,  but  to  injure  alike  the  trader  who  wishes 
to  sell, — and  the  customer  who  wishes  to  buy, — to 
encourage  and  create  fraud  and  crime  and  resistance 
to  the  law, — enhance  price  everywhere, — and  take 
money  out  of  everybody's  pocket,  to  nobody's  gain 

excepting — and  that  temporarily  only — the 

pockets  of  monopolists  and  of  revenue  officers  ? 

We  cannot  predict  the  Wlien — but  assuredly  the 
time  will  come,  when  custom-houses  will  no  longer 
exist — and  when  trade  and  the  interchange  of  man's 
commodities  will  be  free  as  the  air  we  breathe. 

With  this  hackneyed — but  by  the  plagued  traveller 

ever  renewed — philippic,  against  one  of  the  lingering 

stupidities  of  the  age  ;  I  will  at  length,  my  dear 

close  this  unconscionable  epistle. 

Adios. 


»  *  * 
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Seville — Guadalquivir — Bridge  of  Boats — Cleanliness  of  Houses — 
Whitewashing — Balconies — Jalousies — Narrowness  of  the  Streets 
— Irregularity  of— Numerous  Cliurches — Beggai ' — The  Environs, 
— The  "Delicias  "—Orange  Grounds  —The  Patios — The  Alcazar 
—The  Cathedral— Reflections—Tlie  Bells— The  Sala  Capitular- 
Paintings — Badness  of  Flour  at  Seville — Bread  of  Aleala — Mus- 
quitoes — Fabrica  de  Tabaco — Marine  School — Casa  de  Ayunta- 
miento — The  Lonja  or  Exchange  -  Library — Writings  of  Colum- 
bus and  Cortez — Cigar  Smoking — Casa  de  Pilatos — Hospital  "  de 
la  Sangre  " — Circus  for  Bull-fights — Plaza  de  la  Encarnacion — 
Roman  Antiquities — Paseo  de  Christina — Public  masked  Ball — 
Service  and  Dance  in  the  Cathedral — Society — Dress — Popu- 
lation— Diligences — Steam-boats — Literature — Hotel  "  Fonda  de 
la  Reyna  " — Spanish  Guitars. 

Seville,  4th  March,  1 84  L 

"  QuiEN  no  ha  visto  Sevilla,  no  ha  visto  mara- 
villa !"....  Truth  lies  in  a  proverb,  they  say  ; — 
not  always ! 

That  Seville  can  boast  of  much  that  is  worthy  of 
admiration,  who  shall  attempt  to  deny  ?  Witness  its 
exquisite  cathedral ;  its  Moorish  Alcazar ;  its  va- 
rious fine  public  buildings  and  handsome  churcheg, 
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(as  San  Pablo,  San  Luis,  San  Nicolas,  Santa  Maria 
la  Blanca,  &c.)  its  lovely /'"^^o* ;  its  elegant  little 
public  garden  (Paseo  de  Christina)  verdant  with 
evergreens — as  well  as  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs, 
gay  with  fountains,  walks,  and  crowds  of  cheerful 
strollers,  and  above  all  fragrant  with  violets,  orange 
flowers,  and  all  manner  of  sweet  scents :  Witness 
the  superlatively  beautiful  paintings  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  town ;  the  rich,  luxuriant  orange  and 
lemon  grounds  without.  But  with  all  this  Seville 
is  no  "  maravilla  f  or  rather  perhaps  I  should  say  its 
"  maravillas  "  are  its  heavenly  cathedral  and  its  patios, 
and  those  only.  Everything  else  may  be  met  with, 
or  objects  of  a  similar  nature  equally  fine,  in  many 
cases  greatly  finer,  in  all  the  principal  capitals  of 
Europe.  Perhaps  even  the  former  of  these,  beauteous 
as  it  is,  may  be  equalled  by  the  cathedrals  of  Toledo 
or  Burgos;  by  those  of  Cologne,  and  Milan;  nay, 
possibly  by  our  own  York  or  Westminster,  if  the 
odious  deal,  barn-like  enclosures,  which  cut  up  and 
disfigure  the  latter,  were  made  the  bonfire  of  for 
which  alone  they  are  fit. 

But  putting  this  building  aside  for  the  present, 
— looking  at  Seville  as  a  whole, — the  question  is, 
whether  it  deserves  the  encomium  implied  in  the  old 
saying.  Alas!  no: — no; — indubitably  no!  The 
town,  in  its  general  aspect,  is  the  very  opposite  to 
handsome  ;  the  houses  are  commonly  plain  and  poor- 
looking  ;  the  streets  wretchedly  narrow  ,:  the  sdiops 
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miserable ;  squares  and  open  spaces  few.  The 
"silvery  Guadalquivir"  is  a  somewhat  muddy,  dis- 
ex)loured  stream  of  very  moderate  breadth  ;  thougli 
certainly  it  glitters  beautifully  enough  in  the  bright 
sun-light.  There  is  but  one  bridge  over  it,  and 
that  one  is  of  boats,  covered  with  rough,  uneven 
planks,  the  level  of  which  is  of  course  so  variable,  as 
frequently  to  render  the^  passage  of  vehicles  to  and 
from  the  bridge  exceedingly  difficult. 

It  is  said  the  actual  expense  of  this  clumsy  contri- 
vance, including  all  the  renewals  required  since  its 
first  construction,  has  amounted  to  forty  millions  of 
reals  ;  while  an  iron  or  a  stone  bridge,  on  which  the 
fii'st  outlay  may  be  almost  said  to  be  the  last  (the 
necessity  of  repairs  being  comparatively  of  rare  occur- 
rence) would  not  have  cost  more  to  build  than  four  or 
seven  millions  respectively.  Boats  are  not  generally 
procurable  for  crossing  the  river  at  any  spot  excej^ting 
near  the  public  promenade. 

The  lighting  of  the  town  is  very  imperfectly 
effected  by  small  oil  lamps  placed  at  great  distances 
from  each  other,  and  so  scantily  supplied  with  oil  as 
to  remain  alight  only  till  about  twelve  or  one 
o'clock. 

The  peculiarity  most  deserving  of  eulogium  about 
Seville  is  the  cleanliness  of  the  houses ;  and  this  is 
remarkable.  I  cannot  say  the  same  of  the  streets 
themselves  ;  since  into  these  most  sorts  of  refuse  are 
thrown ;    animals    and   men    going   about,    we   are 
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informed,  at  night  to  clear  the  same  away.  The 
houses  are  spotless :  they  are  wliitewashed  several 
times  a  year,  outside  and  in  !  and  the  inner  courts, 
staircases,  &c.,  of  the  respectable  houses  are  usually 
washed  twice  daily.  These  precautions,  they  say, 
are  indispensable  to  preserve  health,  and  banish 
vermin,  in  this  sultry  climate  ; — but  beauty  !  pictu- 
resque beauty  ! — architectural  taste  ! — and  .... 
whitewash  I !  were  there  ever  less  consonant  ideas  ? 
And,  oh  I  ye  lovers  of  comfort,  richness,  elegance, — 
what  think  you  of  whitewash  throughout  your 
interior  apartments? — whitewash  in  your  Drmiiwj- 
Room  ? 

In  their  exterior  the  dwell ino;  houses  for  the  most 
part  are  finished  in  a  very  imperfect  manner:  the 
plaster  which  covers  them  being  coarse  and  unevenly 
laid  on ;  and  the  doors,  windows,  and  roofs,  as  devoid 
of  "  setting  "  about  them,  of  any  kind,  as  a  cabin  in 
Knock-a-na-gmfF.  I  do  not  here  allude  to  the  man- 
sions of  persons  of  distinction  ;  these,  better  finished, 
and  with  pretty  balconies  full  of  brilliant  and  sweet- 
smelling  flowers,  are, — though  never  imposing  or  pos- 
sessed of  real  arcliitectural  beauty, — pleasing  enough. 

While  speaking  of  the  balconies,  I  cannot  pass 
unnoticed,  a  circumstance  attending  those  of  Seville, 
which  at  first  much  attracted  our  attention  ;  namely: 
that  they  are  nearly  all  guarded  with  bars  that  enter 
the  wall  above  and  below,  producing  a  sort  of  cage- 
like enclosure.     As  they  are  attached  to  the  first  floor. 
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where  such  a  protection  would  not  seem  to  be  re- 
quired against  the  common  robber,  we  were  at  first 
at  a  loss  to  understand  their  object.  On  inquiry  we 
found  they  were  intended  to  guard  against  another 
species  of  midnight  prowler,  conmaon  in  these  southern 
parts  ;  the  balconies  thus  serving  in  reality  as  cages  to 
the  weak  birds  witliin. 

Some  of  the  public  edifices  in  Seville  are  very  hand- 
some ;  but  these  do  not  constitute  a  city ;  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  streets  deteriorates  much  from  what- 
ever little  beauty  there  may  occasionally  be  in  the 
dwellinij  houses.  You  will  hardly  belie"^e  me  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  have  walked  tlirough  some  little  bye- 
streets  in  wliich  the  central  part,  between  the  trottoirs, 
was  literally  only  a  few  inches  wide.  Trottoirs  how- 
ever, large  or  small,  there  are  all  tlu^ough  the  town ; 
most  of  them  we  are  told,  recently  laid  down  :  In 
the  little  alley  I  allude  to,  they  were  about  two  feet 
wide. 

The  want  of  breadth,  however,  is  not  the  onlv 
imperfection  of  the  Seville  streets ;  they  are  more- 
over irregularly  built,  —  long,  complicated,  and 
crooked; — borrowing,  in  fact,  more  in  their  form, 
from  the  path  of  an  eel,  than  from  any  other  line  of 
beauty  I  am  acquainted  with.  In  consequence, — 
though  many  are  as  "  lengthy  "  and  intemiinable  in 
proportion  to  their  breadth  as  the  aforesaid  animal 
itself, — they  usually  admit  of  your  seeing  but  a  few 
yards  before  your  nose ;    so  that  if  removed    from 
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the  marking  and  boundary  lines,  the  river,  or  the 
walls,  a  stranger  finds  himself  in  any  given  spot  in 
Seville,  in  the  midst  as  it  were  of  a  nest  of  "  wriggling 
serpents"  without  any  earthly  clue  for  his  guidance. 

To  have  done  witli  the  ungracious  task  of  finding 
fault, — or  rather  what  often  looks  like  it,  the  substi- 
tuting fact  for  fable ; — I  will  tell  you  at  once  that 
my  fears  regarding  the  accuracy  of  the  many  high- 
flown  panegyrics  I  had  heard  on  the  country  about 
Seville,  have  proved  but  too  well  founded.     We  cer- 
tainly have  not  taken  long  drives  on  the  roads,  but 
we  have  been  short  distances  on  all  the  outlets ;  have 
walked  entirely  round  the  city,  outside  the  walls  ; 
and  though  Ave  have  not  as  yet  visited  the  hill  on 
which    the    convent    of   San  Juan  de  Aznalfarache 
stands,  whence  they  say  there  is  a  fine  prospect, — 
we  have  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  cathedral,  and 
enjoyed  thence  an  uninterrupted  view  on  every  side. 
The  town  itself  from  this  elevated  point  looks  very 
well,  particularly  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
church    spires.       Nowhere,  that  I  recollect,  have  I 
seen  so  many  churches  as  in  this  city ;  almost  every 
street  has  one.     Seville  abounded  also  in  convents, 
male  and  female,  before  the  late  changes. 

The  lower  classes  here  are  in  a  state  of  general 
destitution,  a  destitution  indeed  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  great  number  of  beggars  that  crowd  the 
frequented  streets  and  all  the  places  of  public  resort. 
The  diflerence  in  this  last  respect  between  Seville 
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and  Madrid  is  remarkable.  As  might  be  expected 
under  such  circumstances,  the  common  people  here 
bear  a  very  bad  character.  All  debasing  and  mean 
acts, — falsehood,  fraud,  theft,  and  the  like, — are, 
according  to  all  accounts,  second  natm'e  to  them. 

But  to  return  to  the  environs  of  Seville.  They 
are  flat,  or  nearly  so ;  the  soil  is  generally  good,  and 
at  this  season  still  verdant,  but  there  is  little  or  no 
plantation  or  ornament  of  any  kind  beyond  the 
orange  gardens  here  and  there,  except  at  a  sort  of 
grove  (the  Delicias)  about  a  mUe  from  the  town,  and 
on  the  road  leading  to  it.  This  road,  with  the  laid- 
out  ground  alluded  to  at  the  end,  is  beyond  compare 
the  prettiest  part  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Seville :  I  should  say  it  was  the  only  part  deserving 
the  epithet ;  and  exceedingly  pleasing  it  indubitably 
is.  The  avenue  to  the  Delicias  leaves  Seville  at  the 
handsomest  part  of  the  town ;  where  the  Paseo  de 
Christina,  the  river,  and  some  of  the  finest  public 
buildings  approach  each  other :  the  Guadalquivir  lies 
on  one  side  the  road,  which  runs  between  deciduous 
trees  of  respectable  height  though  still  young,  but 
unfortunately  for  us  not  yet  in  leaf;  handsome 
orange  gardens  border  the  other  side  of  the  avenue 
all  or  nearly  all  the  way,  till  you  reach  the 
tolerably  extensive  wood  and  nursery  of  the  Delicias, 
traversed  by  various  roads  starting  from  a  centre. 
Here  numerous  trees  and  plants  of  different  kinds 
and  ages,  a  rural  cottage  or  two,  flower  nurseries, 
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seats,  &c.,  aftbrd,  respectively,  shade,  rest  to  the 
limbs,  and  relief  to  the  eyes  dazzled  by  the  brilliant 
clearness  of  the  sunny  atmosphere  without ;  and  allow 
one  in  full  comfort  and  delight  to  enjoy  the  balmy, 
heavenly  air,  which  at  the  present  happy  period  of  the 
year,  belongs  unquestionably  to  this  southern  clime. 
This  grove,  though  itself  modern,  has  not  been  much 
resorted  to,  since  the  opening  of  the  new  Paseo  de 
Christina  in  1830,  and  has  therefore  rather  a  deserted 
aspect.  Still,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  I  do  not 
know,  in  any  great  city,  a  walk  so  immediately  close 
to  its  best  habitable  quarters,  altogether  so  delightful 
(taking  climate,  and  sky,  and  fragrance  into  con- 
sideration), as  these  two  paseos  and  their  connecting 
avenues  are  just  now.  At  the  same  time,  if  you  were 
to  run  away  with  the  idea  that  there  is  here  any 
natural  loveliness  or  variety  of  landscape,  or  any  pic- 
turesque, artificial,  laying  out,  any  majestic  timber, — 
any  beauty,  in  fact,  like  that  of  wliich  our  Kensing- 
ton Gardens,  for  instance,  can  boast — or  St  Cloud, 
— or  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  Glasnevin,  near  Dub- 
lin, and  others  such, — you  would  be  greatly  mistaken. 
Without  the  air,  the  perfume,  the  sun,  the  blue 
canopy  above — imagine  the  spot  I  have  been  speaking 
of,  on  a  chilly,  murky  day  in  an  English  February, — 
and  it  would  be  nothing  to  an  English  eye. 

As  it  is,  I  could  while  away  hours  here,  for  months, 
in  a  season  like  this,  could  the  temperature  but  last  as 
it  is  now.     Many  an  evening  have  we  loitered  in  these 
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quarters  till  past  nightfall,  regaling  at  intervals  on 
the  glowing  fruit  which  hangs  in  millions  around ; 
and  watching  through  the  trees  the  sparkling  of  the 
river  in  the  sunbeams.  We  were  shown  one  sweet- 
lemon  tree  on  which  the  fruit  clustered  in  such  quan- 
tities that  the  branches  were  bent  to  the  ground  by 
its  weight  ;  and  were  told  of  another  which  had 
borne  a  thousand  sweet-lemons  in  the  past  year. 
With  all  thisj  truth  obliges  me  to  declare,  that  the 
orange-grounds  disappoint  the  expectant  traveller. 
They  are  beautiful  evergreen  orchards, — no  more: 
the  trees,  however  superior  to  the  stunted  trimmed 
things  one  usually  sees  in  England  or  France,  do  not 
equal  fine  laurels  in  height :  and  lovely  and  fragrant 
as  their  fruits  and  flowers  are,  I  am  not  at  all  certain 
that  our  English  apple  orchard,  at  its  period  of  bloom, 
is  not  as  pretty,  and  more  rural  and  happy-looking. 
If  Spaniards  were  Englishmen,  then,  indeed,  would 
this  pearl  of  evergreens  be  an  object  of  beauty  beyond 
price.  If,  instead  of  these  trees  being  cultivated  for 
profit  only,  and  grown  in  straight  rows,  as  near  as 
they  can  stand  without  excluding  light  and  air,  and 
separate  from  every  other  tree  or  plant, — they  were 
also, — as  they  would  be  were  English  gentlemen  the 
proprietors  of  grounds  in  these  parts — planted  on 
glassy  glades,  and  combined  with  loftier  timber,  ever- 
green and  deciduous,  with  shrubs  of  various  kinds, 
and  flowers,  and  all  the  other  tasteful  addenda  to 
English  ornamental  pleasure-grounds, — what  a  sweet 
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and  enjoyable  spot  tlils  bank   of  the   Guadalquivir 
might  be. 

But  though  the  external  gardens  of  the  Sevillians 
are  not  all  that  they  might  be  made :  their  internal 
ones,— those  in  their  houses,  I  mean, — their  patios — 
are  imique  in  elegance,  freshness,  fragrance,  and 
charm.  Figure  to  yourself,  in  every  gentleman's 
mansion,  a  large  square  inner  court,  paved  beautifully 
with  marble  ;  surrounded  by  elegant  marble  pillars 
(behind  which  runs  on  all  sides  a  broad,  covered,  and 
marble-floored  corridor) ;  and  filled  with  every  sort 
of  lovely  odorous  shrub  and  flower, —  a  graceful  foun- 
tain Inlaying  in  the  midst.  In  the  day-time,  during 
hot  weather,  the  sun  is  kept  from  this  treasured  spot 
by  awnings  spread  overhead.  Here,  in  this  deliciouj, 
oriental  sort  of  drawing-room,  on  seats  and  sofas 
placed  in  the  encircling  gallery,  sit  the  family  during 
the  summer  evenings,  with  their  musical  instruments 
and  their  friends  about  them,  breathing  the  pure  air 
of  heaven  to  refresh  them  after  the  heats  of  the  burn- 
ing day.  As  the  entrance  to  the  houses  is  invariably 
by  a  broad  passage  leading  from  the  street  to  the 
patio,  and  divided  from  the  latter  only  by  an  open- 
work iron  gate,  which  admits  the  eye  of  the  passer- 
by to  plunge  into  its  verdant,  and,  at  that  hour, 
illumined  recesses ; — you  will  understand  what  gra- 
tification may  be  reaped  by  merely  walking  through 
the  principal  streets,  plain  and  confined  as,  for  the 
most  part,  these  externally  are ;  and  how  the   con- 
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stantly  recurring  glimpses  of  these  spots  of  fairy-land 
within,  may  compensate  for  much  that  is  deficient  in 
the  outer  part.  The  patio  is  the  heart  of  the  Seville 
house  !  When  that  is  pure,  fresh,  glowing,  undefiled  ; 
rich  in  breathing  sweets  and  beauty,  and  ever  ready 
to  dispense  on  all  around  its  blessings  and  its  peace  \ 
who  stops  to  ask  whether  the  outer  crust,  provided  it 
be  only  neat  and  spotless  too,  is  perfectly  cliiselled, 
or  is  gaily  decked  ? 

On  this  principle,  I  must  say  nothing  in  criticism 
of  the  homely  outward  appearance  of  the  Alcazar, 
once  the  residence  of  the  splendid  sovereigns  of  those 
Arabs,  who,  with  all  their  power  and  their  pomp, 
their  learning  and  their  wealth,  are  now  so  com- 
pletely banished  from  the  face  of  civilized  Europe, 
that  their  name  almost  seems  fabulous. 

Since  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  the  Alcazar  has 
belonged  to  the  kings  of  Spain,  and  has  been  greatly 
added  to,  at  different  times,  chiefly  by  Peter  the 
Cruel  and  Charles  V.  The  only  portion  of  the  plain, 
straggling  exterior  of  this  brick  building,  which  would 
attract  a  moment's  attention,  is  the  beautiful  carvins: 
in  wood  over  one  of  the  principal  entrance  doors, 
itself^  however,  opening  from  a  court.  This  carved 
work  is  still  in  a  complete  state  of  preservation, 
though  said  to  exist  as  we  see  it,  since  the  year  1000. 
There  is  an  inscription  on  it,  placed  there  by  Peter 
the  Cruel.  Within  the  building,  ample  compensa- 
tion is  afforded  for  the  paucity  of  ornament  without. 
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It  is  impossible  to  convey  by  description  an  accurate 
idea  of  a  species  of  decoration  so  entirely  new  and 
unknown  to  us.  Not  to  speak  of  the  pillared  courts 
(one  containing  104  marble  pillars  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  erected,  it  is  said,  in  Peter  the  Cruel'a  time), 
there  is  here  a  succession  of  fine,  lofty  apartments,  and 
of  long  galleries,  closed  and  open ;  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  which  are  covered  either  with  beautiful 
mosaics  of  fancv  woods,  and  of  a  flittering;  coloured 
earthenware  composition  called  azulejos ;  or  with  the 
most  elegant  and  elaborate  arabesque  lace-work  in 
stucco.  The  open  parts  of  the  design  of  this  latter 
display  a  depth  of  stucco  of  from  half  an  inch  to  two 
or  three  inches ;  at  the  hack  of  which,  in  parts,  bright 
colours  of  various  hues,  and  sometimes  gold,  still 
mark  out  the  fairy  tracery  above,  almost  as  clearly  as 
though  not  half  a  century  had  passed  since  the  limner 
placed  them  there.  Portions  of  these  adornments 
date  from  Arab  times  ;  more  from  Peter  the  Cruel's ; 
the  work  being,  however,  still  in  the  Moorish  style, 
and  done  in  imitation  of  it.  Alas  !  that  the  melan- 
choly civic  propensity  for  whitewash,  in  this  lime- 
loving  town,  should,  on  the  occasion  of  some  subse- 
quent king's  visit,  have  caused  the  sacrilegious  brush 
to  be  passed  over  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  these 
beautifully  stuccoed  walls  ! — The  Goths  ! 

By  the  way,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  how  odd  it  is 
that  the  same  term — Gothic — should  be  applied  to 
whatever  act  is  most  tasteless,  and  barbarous,   and 
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offensive  to  the  lovers  of  beauty  and  of  art ;  and  to 
those  marvellous  structures,  beyond  compare  the  most 
genuinely  and  overpoweringly  grand  that  have  ever 
been  reared  by  the  hands  of  man  ?  So,  we  throw 
the  poor  dog''s  name  at  all  we  deem  most  mean  and 
vile,  on  which  we  would  cast  contumely,  though  we 
know  him  to  be  the  noblest,  honestest,  faithfullest 
fellow  that  ever  guarded  his  trust,  or  died  for  his 
friend,  or  carried  a  guileless  spirit  along  with  him. 

But  I  am  rambling  again : — Back,  back  to  stone 
and  mortar. 

Of  the  Alcazar  itself  I  need,  I  think,  cay  but  little 
more,  save  to  name  two  of  its  finest  apartments,  (the 
"  Sala  de  Embajadores,"  and  "  Cuarto  del  Principe,") 
in  which,  marble  pavements,  pillars  with  Arabic  capi- 
tals of  jasper,  and  the  beautiful  Moorish  horseshoe 
arch  at  the  entrances,  still  further  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  decorations  before  described.  In  the  fomier 
of  these,  yet  remain  the  carved  doors  found  there  at 
the  conquest  of  Seville  from  the  Moors  in  1247  ;  the 
doors  themselves  (according  to  inscriptions  on  them) 
being  of  date  1181.  I  will  only  further  cursorily 
mention  the  agreeable  walk  on  the  garden  walls, — 
certain  portions  of  these  last  and  of  others  looking 
towards  the  inclosed  pleasure-ground,  curiously 
painted  in  Charles  the  Fifth's  time, — and  the  pleasing 
gardens  themselves,  still  laid  out,  they  say,  much  as 
they  were  in  Moorish  days  : — and  then  turn  at  once 
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to  the  other  great  and  enduring  source  of  interest, 
the  Cathedral. 

But  here; — what  can  I  say  that  can  be  of  the  slightest 
effect  in  rousing  in  you,  the  emotions  which  so  entirely 
take  me  out  of  myself  when  under  its  solemn,  soul- 
raising,  peace-breathing  influence  ?  As  1  enter,  the 
world  with  its  anxieties  and  its  pettinesses, — nay, 
the  very  memory  of  them,  seems  east  off  at  the 
threshold.  All  that  world's  commonplace  trivialities, 
its  irksome,  meaningless  forms, — its  little  envies  and 
irritations, — its  childish  jealous  bickerings, — Oh  !  how 
contemptible  they  appear  under  that  majestic,  heaven- 
seeking  roof!  How  the  mind  spreads  its  wings,  in 
that  vast  still  space : — that  calm,  refreshing,  yet  im- 
pressive solitude,  reclaimed  from  "  the  noise,  the  hum, 
the  shock  of  men  !"  .  .  .  How  it  rises  and  swells 
from  the  low  level,  the  contracted  span,  the  trifling 
spirit-destroying  cares,  the  subduing  influence  of  the 
world,  and  the  world's  ways !  .  .  .  How  it  springs 
up  again  here  to  noble,  lofty  thoughts,  as  if  released 

from  a  bond   and  a  burden  of  iron ! How 

YOUNG  it  feels  once  more !  .  .  .  How  impossible 
does  a  mean  or  a  selfish  act  appear !  .  .  .  How 
light  seems  the  sacrifice,  how  joyful  the  task,  to  give 
up,  if  so  need  be,  all  worldly  advantages  for  the  pur- 
pose of  devoting  time,  thoughts,  labour,  life,  to  the 
one  grand  object  that  Jills  the  yearning  soul, — that  of 
contributing  at  least  our  mite, — in  whatever  way  our 
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situation,  talents,  character,  best  enable  us  to  do  so, 

— TO    THE    HAPPINESS  AND  THE    IMPROVEMENT    OF 
OUR  FELLOW-MEN  ! 

Never  have  I  entered  a  Gothic  church  without 
being  inspired  by  the  solemnity  of  the  place — with- 
out deep,  all-absorbing  thoughts ;  while  the  emotion 
excited  in  me  by  the  elegant  and  gorgeous  churches 
of  Italy,  has  for  the  most  part  been  that  of  admiration. 

Well  indeed  do  I  remember,  when,  in  the  "  Eternal 
City,"  I  first  entered  even  the  "  wondrous  St  Peter  s  " 
itself,  how  forcibly  I  was  struck  with  its  surpassing 
beauty  and  elegance — its  manifold,  mony-coloured 
ornate  beauties ! — on  every  side,  I  turned  to  admire 
— I  lingered — and  lingered — and  lingered — yet  still 
it  was  only  to  admire. 

But,  this  grand,  sublime,  simple,  Gothic  Cathedral 
of  Seville,  with  its  one-ness  of  design,  colour  and 
idea — this  imposing,  chaste,  venerable,  god-like  pile 
— overwhelms — speaks  to  my  soul. 

If  any  one  should  ask  me  how  it  is  that  senseless 
stone  can  effect  so  much  ; — I  can  answer  liim  notliing : 
but — if  he  cannot  come  here — let  him  go, — alone, — 
to  Westminster,— to  Canterbury, — to  Lichfield, — 
and  there  perhaps  he  will  be  answered. 

As  for  minute  details  of  the  particular  cathedral 
which  has  been  the  occasion  of  these  remarks, — I 
confess  I  do  not  know  how  to  set  about  giving  them  ; 
nor  do  I  imagine  you  would  thank  me  for  what,  after 
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all,  would  consist  of  words,  and  no  more.  Suffice  it 
then  to  mention  that  there  are  five  aisles  of  great 
length,  separated  by  exceedingly  massive  pillars  of 
much  grace  of  form,  and  striking,  aspiring  height : 
that  the  stone  roof  in  the  highest  central  part  is  rich 
and  beautiful,  as  are  the  florid  carvings  outside  some 
of  the  entrances  (one  of  which  is  of  modern  workman- 
ship and  not  yet  completed);  that  the  numerous 
painted  glass  windows  are  lovely,  shedding  around 
that  mellowed  light  so  essential  to  the  full  effect  of  a 
buildino;  of  this  character :  that  the  choir  of  carved 
wood-work,  altar,  and  organ-gallery,  as  well  as  the 
black  and  white  chequered  marble  pavement  not  long 
laid  down,  are  all  handsome :  and  that  many  of  the 
various  chapels  around  contain  paintings  of  the  highest 
beauty.  One  of  these  chapels  is  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions :  they  are  all  more  or  less  rich ;  but  some  of 
them  are  far  from  being  in  good  taste.  There  is  also 
a  want  of  finish  and  neatness  in  some  places  about  the 
interior  walls  of  the  body  of  the  cathedral ;  a  rough- 
ness and  coarseness  in  the  stones  and  in  the  mortar, 
which  ought  not  to  be  found  in  such  a  building.  The 
exterior  is  certainly  imposing,  but  I  have  seen  cathe- 
drals which  externally  have  impressed  me  more :  the 
very  unusual  species  of  steeple  or  belfry,  although  it 
is  the  highest  in  Spain,  is  certainly  unsuitable  to  the 
remainder  of  the  edifice. 

They  call  this  steeple  the    Giralda ;  though  that 
name  properly  applies  only  to  the  weathercock  at  the 
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top,  which  consists  of  rather  a  strange  device, — 
strange,  at  least,  as  being  attached  to  a  place  of  wor- 
ship,— viz. :  a  martial  female  figiu'e  in  bronze  on  a 
very  large  scale,  standing  on  a  globe,  and  bearing  a 
sword  and  enormous  shield.  Some  have  told  me 
it  is  intended  to  represent  the  town  of  Seville, — 
others.  Faith, — and  others  again,  the  patron  saint  of 
Seville  ;  all  apparently,  though  females,  uncommonly 
warlike  characters.  (20)  The  steeple  is  a  square,  red 
tower,  350  feet  high,  ornamented  with  white  stone 
in  various  ways,  and  with  small  Arabic  ajhneces.  It 
is  of  Moorish  architecture ;  at  least  the  lower  part, 
to  the  height  of  250  feet,  was  built,  it  is  said,  by  the 
Moor  Guever,  in  the  year  1000  :  the  upper  portion, 
the  dimensions  of  which  are  smaller,  and  wliich  por- 
tion contains  the  bells  and  clock,  was  added  in  1568. 

There  is  a  small  part  of  the  cathedral  itself,  viz., 
the  northern  and  western  sides  of  an  inner  patio, 
(the  "Patio  de  las  Naranjas,"  planted  with  orange 
trees)  which  once  formed  part  of  a  Moorish  Mez- 
quita;  and  was  left  as  we  see  it,  with  various 
arabesque  ornaments  remaining,  by  St  Ferdinand, 
when  he  devoted  it  to  the  Christian  worship.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  present  edifice  has  been  constructed 
at  different  periods ;  but  principally  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  tower  is  ascended,  as 
far  as  the  bells,  by  an  inclined  plane  or  rather  planes, 
continuing  uninterruptedly  round  the  four  sides,  with 
so  gradual  a  slope  that  one  might  easily  ride  or  even 
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drive  up  it,  till  very  near  the  top.  The  "  congrega- 
tion" of  bells,  (twenty-five  in  number)  is  really  a 
curiosity  ;  from  their  enormous  size,  and  the  mode  in 
wliich  they  are  played.  They  turn  round  and  round 
upon  themselves ;  and  the  boys  who  pull  them  are  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  exercise,  each  clinging  by  his 
rope  and  leaping  bodily  on  and  off  the  bell  it  is  his 
province  to  ring.  At  twelve  o'clock  there  is  always 
a  long,  complicated  peal,  at  which,  to  our  great 
amusement,  we  have  twice  assisted.  As  the  bells 
hang  in  or  near  open  spaces  round  the  walls  of  the 
tower,  the  boys  can  be  seen  in  their  aerial  flights  from 
below  :  not  very  long  ago  an  unfortunate  ringer,  in 
one  of  these  leaps,  lost  his  hold,  and  was  flung  out  of 
the  opening  and  dashed  to  pieces. 

The  sala  capitular  or  chapter-house,  attached  to 
the  cathedral,  deserves  mention,  as  being,  I  under- 
stand, unique  of  its  kind.  Its  form  is  oval,  (50  feet 
by  34)  with  an  elegant  domed  roof  of  which  the  centre 
portion  admits  the  light ; — the  marble  pavement  very 
handsome,  of  different  colours,  the  design  preserving 
the  form  of  the  room  ; — and  the  walls  ornamented  (at 
a  height  of  upwards  of  thirty  feet)  with  a  rich  cornice 
surmounted  by  fluted  marble  Ionic  pilasters  and 
columns  twenty-five  feet  high :  above,  in  the  curving 
part,  are  paintings, — portraits  in  medallions,  (many 
of  them  very  beautiful,  by  Murillo) — inscriptions, 
marble  reliefs,  &c. 

The  cathedral  has  a  fine  organ,  put  up  in  1829.     I 
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shall  not  soon  forget  the  overpowering  effect  its 
thrilling  tones  had  on  me,  when  for  the  first  time  they 
unexpectedly  burst  upon  my  ear  in  the  solemn  still- 
ness. The  pictures  most  claiming  admiration  are 
those  by  Murillo,  Alonzo  Cano,  Herrera  el  Mozo, 
Zurbaran,  Morales,  Antolin,  &c. ;  the  most  beautiful 
by  far  in  my  opinion,  being  the  '  San  Antonio '  in  the 
baptismal  chapel,  and  the  '  Guardian  Angel,'  by  the 
first-named  artist ;  and  a  '  Virgen  de  Belen,'  by  the 
second;  all  three,  gems  for  expression,  softness,  and 
harmony  of  colouring.  The  '  San  Francisco  de  Assisi ' 
by  Herrera  is  also  very  fine. 

This  brings  me  to  the  mention  of  another  and 
principal  source  of  delight  possessed  by  Seville  be- 
yond most  towns ;  viz. :  the  number  of  exquisite 
paintings  by  Spanish  artists,  especially  Murillo,  which 
it  contains.  It  is  here  and  here  only,  this  master  can 
be  fau-ly  judged  of.  I  have  seen  nothing  in  painting 
which  strikes  me  as  finer  than  some  works  of  his  in 
the  church  belonging  to  the  Hospital  de  la  Caridad  ; 
particularly  two  large  ones,  'Moses  striking  the  Rock' 
and  the  'Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes.'  The 
expression  of  the  countenances ;  the  natural  grace  of 
the  attitudes :  the  perfect  colouring  and  execution, 
the  striking  effect  of  the  general  composition,  render 
them  in  my  humble  opinion  (and  I  believe  such  is  the 
opinion  of  artists)  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  almost  any 
production  of  art  to  be  seen  elsewhere.  There  are 
here  also  a  couple  of  paintings  of  corpses  by  Juan 
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Valdes,  wonderfully  executed,  but  which  for  that 
very  reason  impress  one  most  painfully.  Many  other 
fine  pictures  by  INIurillo,  once  in  this  hospital,  were 
carried  away  by  Marshal  Soult. 

In  the  Museo  (once  the  convent  of  "  La  Merced," 
and  now  appropriated  to  pictures)  the  paintings  from 
all  the  suppressed  convents,  &c.  have  been  collected. 
The  greater  part  of  them  are  bad  ;  but  there  is  one 
room  which  contains  some  splendid  peformances  by 
Murillo,  most  of  which  were  taken  from  the  Capuchin 
convent.  Such  are,  '  St  Thomas  giving  alms,'  '  St 
Felix  with  the  infant  Jesus  and  the  Virgin,'  '  St 
Antonio  and  the  infant  Jesus,'  an  *  Assumption,'  a 
*  Nativity,'  a  '  Crucifixion,'  and  others.  There  are^ 
besides,  some  striking  figures  by  Zurberan,  a  rather 
rare  and  somewhat  stiflf  painter,  but  whose  faces 
absolutely  breathe.  The  most  celebrated  work  of  his 
here,  is  a  'St  Thomas ;'  a  large  painting  once  in  a 
Dominican  convent,  representing  the  saint,  together 
with  various  groups  of  figures,  saints,  ecclesiastics, 
and  others.  Another  very  fine  one  represents  a 
number  of  monks  in  their  plain,  uniform  habit :  the 
positions  are  formal,  and  have  but  little  variety  ;  but 
the  figures  start  from  the  canvas, — the  eyes  speak  as 
if  they  lived. 

The  Museo  also  contains  some  sculptures  in  wood 
by  Montanes,  and  in  clay  by  Torregiano,  much  prized 
by  the  Spaniards ;  above  all  a  '  St  Jerome '  by  the 
latter,  which  is  doubtless  surprisingly  well  executed. 
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Some  of  the  churches  still  retain  jiaintings  of  merit. 
That  of  Santa  Maria  la  Blanca  has  a  beautiful  '  Last 
Supper'  by  Murillo,  and  a  '  Virgin  and  Child  '  by 
Luis  de  Vargas.  The  '  Santa  Isabel  of  Portugal 
curing  the  Sick,'  in  the  Academia  de  San  Fernando 
in  Madrid,  was  taken  from  this  church. 

The  number  of  fine  pictures  once  existing  in  pri- 
vate collections  in  Seville,  was  immense ;  but  as  times 
became  unprosperous,  the  majority  of  them  were  sold      / 
by  the  propiietors  or  carried  away  by  the  French 

during  the    war.      There  are  to  this  day,  however^^^ J 

some  collections  worthy  of  notice  ;  and  aL  academy  of 
painting,  established  nearly  200  years  ago,  still  exists 
under  the  name  of  "Escuela  de  Nobles  Artes," — 
the  study  of  sculpture  and  architecture  being  now 
added  to  that  of  painting.  Of  the  present  private 
galleries,  some  of  the  best  are  those  of  Don  Antonio 
Bravo,  Don  Joaquim  Cortez,  Don  Pedro  Garcia, 
Don  Francisco  Pereira,  prebendary  of  the  cathedral, 
Don  Julian  Williams,  English  Consul,  &c.  A  wealthy 
Swiss  pastrycook  owns  a  few  that  have  merit. 

The  mention  of  this  latter  individual  reminds  me 
of  a  fact  which  he  stated  to  us,  and  for  which  it 
seems  difficult  to  account ;  namely,  that  good  as  the 
soil  of  the  south  of  Spain  usually  is,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  many  other  parts,  the  flour  is  so  inferior 
at  Seville  that  he  is  compelled  to  send  to  Madrid  or 
Santander  for  a  fine  kind.  I  suspect  the  flour  which 
made  the  beautiful  bread  I  spoke  of  in  Madrid,  may 
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Iiave  been  brought  from  the  Pyrenean  districts ;  where 
sufficient  moisture  and  powerful  sun  combined,  pro- 
bably effect  what  neither  the  sultry  dryness  of  the 
more  uniformly  hot,  nor  the  deficient  warmth  of 
colder  climates  can  produce.  However  this  may  be, 
the  Andalusians  themselves  consider  the  bi*ead  of  Al- 
cala  near  Seville,  the  best  in  Spain, — and  of  course 
in  the  world ;  for  with  them  .  .  .  (and  in  so  many 
words  I  heard  an  Andaluz  express  himself) ..."  Spain 
is  the  finest  country  in  the  world,  and  Andalucia  the 
finest  country  in  Spain."  (21)  This  bread  is  of  a 
slightly  yellowish  tinge  ;  and  although  nice  for  a  single 
mouthful,  is  closer  and  heavier  still,  than  that  made 
elsewhere.  The  general  use  of  this,  and  the  exist- 
ence in  these  parts  of  musquitoes  all  through  the  year, 
rendering  the  use  of  nets  at  night  indispensable,  are 
(though  but  trifling  evils)  drawbacks  to  the  pleasure 
of  even  a  spring  residence  in  Seville. 

Kecurring  to  its  more  pleasing  characteristics,  I 
will  now  proceed  to  name  to  you  a  few  of  the  most 
remarkable  edifices. 

The  "  Fabrica  de  Tabaco  "  is  one  of  the  larg-est 
buildings  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  633  feet  long,  and 
35 1  broad ;  contains  twenty-eight  courts ;  and  has 
employed,  it  is  said,  (in  Charles  the  Fourth's  time) 
12,000  people.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  manufacto- 
ries in  Spain  of  this  article,  which  of  course  you  are 
aware  is  a  royal  monopoly  here,  as  it  is  in  most  con- 
tinental countries.     There  is  one  apartment  in  it  well 
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worth  a  visit :  it  runs  the  entire  length  of  two  sides  of 
the  building  ;  and  though  very  broad,  assumes  from 
the  enormous  length  of  each  division,  the  gallery  a])- 
pearance.  This  amazing  covered  space  is  filled  with 
women,  with  their  materials  about  them,  making- 
cigars  :  it  can  contain,  they  say,  two  thousand  indi- 
viduals :  but  now,  I  believe,  only  employs  about  a 
thousand,  who  are  paid  according  to  the  number  of 
bundles  they  make  in  the  week.  The  women  seemed 
orderly  enough,  except  that  as  we  passed  them,  many 
stared  and  jeered  rudely,  speaking  aloud  and  looking 
coarse  and  fierce.  Is  there  anytliing  in  the  Avorld 
much  more  horrible  and  disgusting  than  an  assem- 
blage of  coarse  women  of  low,  unrestrained  habits  and 
manners,  and  slatternly  external  appearance  ?  .  .  .  . 
and  yet, — poor  creatures  !  who  knows  how  many  of 
such,  under  happier  circmnstances,  might  have  pos- 
sessed the  most  amiable  and  estimable  qualities ;  have 
spent  their  lives  in  making  those  around  them  happy  ; 
have  been  themselves  the  blest  objects  of  general 
respect,  and  of  that  warm,  trustful,  private  aftection 
which  alone  on  earth  "  maketh  the  heart  fflad?" 
Well  has  Madame  de  Stael  said,  "  Que  le  coeur  est 
bon,  qu'il  est  pur,  qu'il  est  enthousiaste, — alors  quHil  est 
heureux!''''  Alas!  how  little — how  far  too  little — do 
the  prosperous  in  this  world  consider  the  truth  of  the 
converse  of  that  assertion  I 

In  other  parts  of  the  manufactory,  men  work :  at 
present  there  are,  I  understand,  less  than  1,500  em- 
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ployed.  Below  stairs  snufF  is  made  in  enormous 
(juantities.  We  inspected  this  process  in  its  dif- 
ferent stages.  The  wheel-machinery  which  reduces 
the  fermented  tobacco-coils  to  powder,  is  worked  by 
horses :  immense  rooms  below  are  filled  with  mills, 
once  in  use  for  grindmg  and  sifting ;  but  of  the  140 
which  they  say  exist  or  existed,  only  four,  we  were 
informed,  are  now  worked.  The  making  of  the  finest 
quality  of  snuff  has  been  discontinued  altogether. 

Near  this  Fabrica,  is  situated  the  Marine  School 
("  Seminario  de  San  Telmo  ")  once  flourishing,  but 
now  going  to  decay,  and  giving  little  or  no  instruction. 

The  "  Casa  de  Ayuntamiento "  where  the  courts 
sit,  is  a  very  showy  edifice  in  the  plateresco  style : 
adorned  on  one  "  fa9ade  "  with  columns,  friezes,  cor- 
nices, &c.,  lavishly  and  grotesquely  worked  ;  and  on 
the  other  with  arches,  and  marble  Arabic  pillars.  We 
entered  one  of  the  "  Salas  de  Audiencia,"  while  the 
court  was  sitting.  An  individual,  (who  was  sitting 
too!)  was  reading  something,  in  a  monotonous 
mumbling  manner,  of  which  we  could  not  make  out 
a  word :  we  were  informed,  this  was  the  barrister 
for  the  accused,  (the  latter  not  present)  reading  the 
defence. 

The  Lonja,  or  Exchange,  built  in  Philip  the 
Second's  time,  by  Herrera,  is  a  handsome  edifice ; 
with  four  equal  fronts  of  200  feet  in  length,  orna- 
mented with  an  upper  and  under  row  of  stone  pilasters. 
Its  patio  is  very  fine,  surrounded  by  a  double  row  of 
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columns  and  arches,  with  spacious  galleries  behind. 
Within,  it  possesses  a  beautiful  staircase  of  red  and 
white  marble.  Above,  are  vast  rooms  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  edifice,  and  lined  with  mahogany- 
bookcases,  which  contain  various  valuable  national 
manuscripts,  especially  the  American  archives  ; — that 
is,  the  papers  connected  with  the  discovery  and  conquest 
of  America.  Perishable  as  these  are,  and  requiring 
care,  we  were  assured  that  the  water  had  been  coming 
in  at  the  roof  for  four  years,  unlooked-to ;  and  that 
the  present  "care-taker"  was  the  only  person  in 
Spain  who  was  acquainted  with  the  contents  or 
arrangement  of  the  collection.  They  say,  however, 
he  is  at  length  engaged  in  instructing  others  who  may 
be  competent  to  succeed  him.  There  are  here  manu- 
scripts of  Columbus,  Cortez,  &c. ;  none  of  which  we 
could  see,  owing  to  the  illness  of  the  person  who  has 
them  in  charge.  We  were  more  fortunate,  however, 
at  the  Cathedral  library  ;  which  we  visited  (as  well 
as  all  the  other  more  private  exhibitions  appertaining 
to  the  Cathedral),  under  the  auspices  of  the  Capitan- 
General's  brother,  one  of  the  canons,  and  of  an  aid- 
de-camp  of  the  former,  both  of  whom  had  the  kind- 
ness to  accompany  us.  There  are  in  this  library 
also  manuscripts  of  Columbus  and  Cortez,  the 
writing  of  which  was  very  curious,  and  looked  like 
print,  each  letter  being  separate  ;  and  the  characters 
were  so  different  from  those  now  in  use,  that  ive  could 
not  read  them.     Such  is  the  passion  for  cigar  smoking 
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in  tliis  country,  that  even  our  worthy  canon  continued 
the  operation  during  tlie  whole  time  of  our  tour  with 
him, — in  the  sacristy,  and  everywhere,  in  fact,  except- 
ing actually  in  the  body  of  the  Catliedral ;  on  passing 
through  which,  he  held  his  cigar  in  his  hand  instead 
of  in  his  mouth.  And  here  I  may  also  in  passing, 
remark,  that  Ave  have  seen  cigars  smoked  at  eveninfr- 
parties  in  Seville ;  not  actually  in  the  drawing-rooms 
where  the  ladies  were  assembled,  but  in  card-rooms 
opening  into  them. 

We  saw  no  jewels  at  the  Cathedral,  but  much  gold 
and  silver,  numbers  of  rich  vestments,  relics,  &c. 
The  canon  told  us  the  jewels  had  been  taken  away 
during  the  war,  and  he  complained  much  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  poverty  of  many  of  the  secular  clergy. 

A  curious  dwelling-house,  worthy  of  a  visit,  is  that 
called  the  "  Casa  de  Pilatos,"  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Medina  Celi,  and  built  400  years  ago,  by  the 
Marquis  Tarifa,  in  the  form  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Pilate's  house,  from  which  it  takes  its  denomination. 
The  style  is  Moorish.  The  marble  pillars  round  the 
vast  patio,  each  with  different  Arabic  capitals,  and 
supporting  beautifully  worked  arches  and  cornice  ; — 
the  rich  stucco  arabesque  ornaments,  carved  woods 
and  azulejos,  gildings,  pillars,  marbles,  (all  more  or 
less  resembling  those  of  the  alcazar),  which  adorn 
the  rooms,  galleries,  chapel  and  staircase ; — together 
with  the  various  Roman  and  Grecian  antiquities, 
(statues,  busts,  columns,  &c.)  collected  in  the  patio 
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and  gardens ; — all  combine  to   render   this  unique 
private  house  an  object  of  considerable  interest. 

The  hospital  "  de  la  Sangre,"  a  magnificent  stone 
building  outside  the  Macarena  gate,  begun  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  I  must  not  pass  unno- 
ticed. The  southern  and  western  fronts  only  are 
completed ;  the  former  600,  the  latter  550  feet  in 
length :  the  lower  story  is  ornamented  with  Doric 
pilasters,  and  the  upper  with  Ionic  semi-columns. 
The  principal  entrance  gate  executed  in  white  mar- 
ble,— the  inner  court  with  its  arches  and  columns, — 
and  the  church  with  its  sculptured  door,  which  faces 
you  on  entering  the  court,  are  all  handsome. 

The  circus  for  buU  fights, — a  very  fine  one,  as  I 
have  heard, — was,  not  long  ago,  destroyed  by  fire.  A 
temporary  one,  intended  as  a  school  in  which  the 
"  nohle "  art  is  to  be  learned,  has  recently  been 
erected  on  the  old  site  near  the  river ;  and  though  of 
the  plainest  construction,  its  size  and  form  give  it  a 
somewhat  fine  effect. 

The  "  Plaza  de  la  Encarnacion," — part  of  the  site 
which  was  once  occupied  by  a  convent, — is  a  curious 
place  enough :  it  is  here  the  natives  come  for  their 
daily  marketing.  The  whole  space  is  filled  with 
little  alleys  formed  by  wooden  stalls  and  cases,  on 
which  all  sorts  of  articles  of  daily  consumption  are 
exhibited  for  sale. 

Of  Roman  antiquities,  the  most  interesting  would 
be  the  remains  of  the  old  town  of  Italica,  the  birth- 
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place  of  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  Thcodosius  ;  but  as  ex- 
cavations have  not  been  made  there  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  what  may  lie  buried,  there  is,  we  have 
been  told,  scarcely  anything  visible  belonging  to 
ancient  days,  except  part  of  an  amphitheatre.  A 
fine  mosaic  floor  which  existed  not  long  ago,  has 
through  want  of  care  been  destroyed.  Coins,  how- 
ever, are  frequently  dug  up.  The  accounts  we 
received  are  so  little  satisfactory,  that  we  have  not 
been  tempted  to  visit  the  place  (now  the  village  of 
Santi  Ponce)  in  person.  In  Seville  itself,  I  know 
of  but  two  relics  of  Koman  times.  Imprimis  :  a  pair 
of  battered  columns  at  the  entrance  of  the  old  Ala- 
meda,— a  promenade  in  a  quarter  now  unfashionable, 
and  therefore  deserted,  near  which  the  old  "  Quema- 
dero,'''  where  heretics  used  to  be  burnt,  is  situated. 
These  columns,  and  the  statues  on  the  top,  were  found 
beneath  the  church  of  San  Nicolas,  together  with 
four  other  columns,  which  still  remain  there,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  an  ancient  temple  of 
Hercules:  inscriptions  relative  to  Philip  II  and 
Charles  V  have  very  absurdly  been  carved  upon 
them.  The  second  Roman  remain  is  the  "  Torre 
del  Oro,"  so  called  because  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  made  the  depot  for  the  contents  of  the  American 
galleons.  It  is  a  massive,  high  tower,  with  walls  of 
great  thickness,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
the  navigation  of  wliich,  it  is  said,  it  served  to 
defend. 
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The  Torre  del  Oro,  and  the  Fabrica  de  Tabaco 
and  Marine  School  on  the  other  side,  all  lie  close  to 
the  Garden  or  Paseo  de  Christina ;  and  contribvite  to 
its  handsome  appearance.  This  charming  little  gar- 
den contains  various  rural  seats,  and  a  large  and  hand- 
some flagged  promenade  (or  "  Salon  "  as  they  call  it) 
in  the  centre,  raised  on  marble  steps,  and  surrounded 
with  marble  benches.  These  and  the  walks  are 
crowded  for  about  two  or  three  hours  of  the  afternoon 
with  all  ranks  of  persons,  including  the  best  company 
of  Seville.  The  ladies  all,  without  an  exception,  wear 
the  mantilla ;  and  in  fine  weather  walk  v^ut  in  low 
dresses,  with  perhaps  some  slight  transparent  tippet 
or  scarf. 

It  is  impossible  for  strangers  not  to  be  disagree- ' 
ably  struck  with  the  notice  they  excite  in  tliis  com- 
paratively untravelled  place.  The  different  style  of 
di'ess, — above  all,  the  greater  muffling  out  of  doors, 
and  the  bonnets  of  English  women,  attract  immediate 
attention  ;  and  often  draw  from  the  less  refined  classes 
bursts  of  laughter.  Having  been  here  during  the  l 
close  of  the  Carnival,  when  persons  are  privileged  to 
walk  about  the  streets  in  masks  and  grotesque  cos- 
tumes ;  our  party  was  actually  assailed  one  day,  when 
exploring  a  distant  and  poor  quarter  of  the  town,  with 
the  cry  of  "Mascaras!"  "Mascaras!"  ("Masks! 
Masks  !  ") — a  cry  which  brought  some  dozen  or  so 
of  little  ragged  boys  abovit  our  heels,  and  as  many 
faces  gazing  at  us  from  divers  doors  and  windows  ;  so 
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that  we  were  glad  to  beat  a  reti-eat  as  quickly  and 
quietly  as  possible.  In  Madrid  the  notice  excited  by 
strangers  is  much  less  marked  :  still  it  is  perceptible 
to  the  objects  of  it.  An  English  gentleman  there 
told  me,  that  once  on  walking  out  in  very  cold  weather 
with  a  rather  novel  species  of  warm  shoe  on,  a  woman, 
dressed  like  a  lady,  stopped  short  in  the  midst  of  her 
walk,  and  peering  first  at  the  shoes  and  then  in  his 
face,  ejaculated  in  Spanish,  "  Jesus ! "  with  an  expres- 
sion of  wonderment  evidently  as  annoying  to  him  as 
it  was  ridiculous  in  itself. 

We  have  attended  one  public  masked  ball, — the 
usual  Carnival  diversion, — given  in  a  large  room 
attached  to  the  Lonja,  and  adjoining  the  gallery 
which  runs  round  its  patio.  The  whole  was  decorated 
for  the  occasion,  and  well  lit  up;  and  filled  with 
crowds  of  persons — in  all  manner  of  ridiculous  dresses 
and  masks.  The  dancers  were  almost  exclusively  of 
the  lower  and  middle  ranks.  There  were  many  per- 
sons of  the  upper  classes  present,  in  simple  dominoes 
and  plain  black  or  white  masks,  or  in  their  usual 
dress,  but  these  attended  merely  as  spectators,  and  did 
not  dance.  Many  peasants  also,  in  their  usual  country 
costumes,  sat  about,  looking  on.  There  was  much 
crush,  and  little  or  no  amusement ;  and  we  left  early. 

We  witnessed  also  another  species  of  dance ;  it  was 
in  the  Cathedral !  You  will  stare,  but  such  is  the 
literal  fact.  Every  year,  on  Shrove-Tuesday,  there 
is   celebrated  here  at  Vesper  hour,  what  is  styled  a 
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religious  ceremony.  In  the  course  of  the  service, — 
the  space  before  the  altar  being  arranged  and  decked 
for  the  occasion, — a  number  of  children  lightly  and 
fancifully  dressed  perform  together  a  dance,  rather 
slow  and   gliding   in  its  movements.     The  cliildren  ■ 

play  the  castanets  while  dancing.  The  music  con-  ^ 
sists  of  violins,  violoncellos,  &c.  &c.,  as  in  a  concert-  \ 
room  or  theatre.  This  species  of  orchestra  is  indeed  \ 
customary  in  churches  in  Spain,  on  special  occasions :  1 
The  harp  is  also  played.  J 

We  have  not  heard  distinctly  what  the  object  or 
signification  of  this  exhibition  is.  We  conjectured  it 
might  be  a  commemoration  of  David,  on  account  of 
the  dancing  and  harp-playing.  This  particular  cere- 
mony is,  I  believe,  confined  to  Seville.  (22) 

A  Spanish  Carlist  has  described  to  me,  another  very 
singular  sort  of  show,  which,  till  within  the  last  few 
years,  took  place  yearly  at  Burgos  on  the  day  of  the 
"  Prendimiento  de  Cristo."  Though  the  show  itself 
apparently  does  not  scandalize  Spaniards,  I  fear  I 
shall  scarcely  be  able  to  repeat  the  description  of  it 
without  an  appearance,  at  least,  of  profaneness.  A 
man  in  the  character  of  Judas,  accompanied  by  a 
hundred  horsemen  meant  to  represent  Jews  (but 
dressed  as  Moors!)  and  carrying  purple  banners, 
besiege  a  house  in  which  are  other  men  representing 
Jesus  and  the  Apostles.  Jesus  is  seized,  notwith- 
standing St  Peter's  efforts  to  defend  him,  put  upon 
an   ass,  and  led  away.      Then   comes    forward   the 

X 
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Alcalde,  followed  by  two  hundred  horsemen  dressed 
as  Christians,  and  carrying  banners  of  white  and  red. 
A  regular  battle  ensues  between  the  two  parties ; — 
the  Christians  are  at  last  victorious,  place  Jesus  on  a 
horse  and  bear  him  off  in  triumph.  The  })rocessiou 
then  goes  about  the  streets  ;  music  is  played,  flowers 
are  thrown  down  from  the  houses,  &c.  &c.  The  per- 
formers in  this  show  are  masked.  The  government 
was  always  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  yearly  for  the  expenses  of  this  exhibi- 
^..tion.  (23) 

There  are,  or  were  till  Ferdinand's  death,  many 
more  similar  festivals  in  Spain,  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  the  old  mysteries,  once  common  in  all 
Christian  countries,  but  long  since  abolished  every- 
where except  in  Spain.  The  comparative  backward- 
ness of  this  country  in  intelligence,  can  scarcely,  I 
think,  be  indicated  more  plainly,  than  by  the  fact  of 
the  longer  maintenance  of  such  semi-barbarous  usages, 
which  ajjpear  to  modern  times  a  profanation. 

One  of  the  public  masked  balls  was  held  here  on 
the^rs^  Sunday  in  Lent !  !  ! 

As  we  have  spent  the  last  week  of  the  gay  season 
in  Seville,  you  will  perhaps  expect  that  I  should  have 
more  intelligence  to  communicate  respecting  private 
balls  and  parties,  than  I  had  in  Madrid.  I  fear,  how- 
ever, that  the  report  I  have  now  to  give,  will  not 
prove  very  different  from  the  former  one.  We  have 
heard  of  but  very  little  going  on  in  Seville  in  this 
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way.  Visits  between  us  and  those  to  whom  we 
brought  letters,  or  with  whom  we  have  been  made 
acquainted  here,  have  of  course  passed  ;  and  the  usual 
phrase  of  courtesy  addressed  to  those  to  whom  Spa- 
niards wish  to  be  civil — "  Esta  casa  esta  a  la  dispo- 
sicion  de  V."  (24) — has  been  liberally  bestowed  upon 
us  by  all :  but  these  demonstrations  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  but  few  entertainments. 

We  have,  indeed,  been  at  some  well-attended  and 
well-conducted  Spanish  dancing-parties;  given  with- 
out ostentation;  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases  here, 
without  any  refreshments,  except  water  and  sugar 
and  a  little  lemonade,  provided  in  a  small  remote 
apartment.  We  have  been  also  most  politely  and 
kindly  pressed  to  return  by  the  courteous  hosts ; 
who  receive  weekly  in  this  season,  notwithstanding 
that  Lent  has  begun.  His  Excellency  the  Capitan- 
General,  to  whom  we  had  letters,  has  been  most  polite 
in  calling,  and  kind  in  having  us  conducted  and  pro- 
perly escorted  to  various  places;  but  being  un- 
married, and  on  the  eve  of  leavinsr  for  a  foreiffu 
government,  he  has  not  entertained  at  home. 

There  are  scarcely  any  English  permanently  resi- 
dent at  Seville  or  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  are 
really  acquainted  with  but  one  family  ;  and,  indeed, 
have  not  heard  of  any  others  living  actually  in  the 
town,  except  that  of  the  English  Consul.  The  family 
we  know, — most  amiable  persons,  who  have  resided 
here  for  a  great  number  of  years, — describe  the  mode 
of  life  they  lead  and  the  species   of  quiet,   social, 
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friendly  intercourse  the  Scvillians  hold  together,  as 
very  pleasing.  They  now  share  in  the  society  of  the 
place  exactly  as  if  they  were  natives ;  and  have,  of 
course,  adopted  the  habits  of  life  of  the  people  with 
whom  they  spend  their  time,  dress  as  they  do,  &c. 
I  Black  is  the  prevailing  colour  here,  as  it  is  else- 

where in  this  country,  though  not,  I  think,  quite  so 
L  closely  adhered  to.  In  Madrid,  I  remember  calling 
on  a  Spanish  Condesa,  and  finding  her  not  only 
attired  in  black,  but  sitting  on  a  black  satin  sofa,  with 
her  feet  on  a  black  stool.  Probably  it  is  found  that 
light  colours  are  not  becoming  to  the  dark  complexions 
of  this  people.  The  comparatively  slight  covering 
out  of  doors  is  suitable  to  the  climate  ;  and  approved 
of,  as  are  most  of  the  other  social  customs  of  the  place, 
by  our  English  acquaintances. 

Seville  is  said  to  contain  about  100,000  inhabitants. 
The  only  public  diligencias  I  have  heard  of,  except 
the  Madrid  ones  already  named,  (which  from  Seville 
run  on  to  Cadiz)  are  a  weekly  one  on  the  north  road 
as  far  as  Carmona,  and  another  to  Badajoz.  This 
last  is  the  means  of  interchanging  the  goods  of  Estra- 
madura  and  Andalucia;  as  well  as  of  connecting 
Lisbon  with  Cadiz  by  land,  and  thus  bringing  these 
cities  into  more  rapid  and  frequent  communication 
than  could  be  effected  in  the  old  way,  which  was  ex- 
clusively by  sea. 

Two  steam-boats  leave  Seville  weekly  on  the 
Guadalquivir  for  Cadiz ;  by  one  of  which  we  intend 
proceeding  there  in  a  day  or  two.    Above  Seville,  the 
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river  Is  not  now  navigated ;  though  it  used  to  be  so 
as  far  as  Cordova,  in  former  times,  for  in  1412, 
Henry  III  embarked  at  Cordova  for  Seville.  I  have 
read,  in  a  sort  of  guide-book  to  this  city  (the  date  of 
which  is  not  printed  in  the  volume  I  have ;  but  it 
must  be  recent,  as  circumstances  are  named  in  it, 
which  took  place  in  1830),  that  a  royal  company  is  at 
present  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  re-open  this 
channel  of  communication.  The  want  of  enterprise, 
owing  to  which  a  means  of  transport  of  such  incalcu- 
lable importance  can  have  been  suffered  to  remain  so 
long  unemployed,  would  indeed  be  remarkable  in  any 
other  country  than  this. 

Enterprise  in  the  literary  line,  or  the  talent  need- 
ful for  it,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  more 
rife  of  late  in  Seville ;  to  judge  from  another  passage 
in  the  publication  just  mentioned. 

In  a  chapter  on  the  later  improvements  in  the 
town,  and  on  the  indications  of  progress  in  various 
matters, — under  the  head  "  Literature," — the  follow- 
ing works  are  named  as  having  been  published  in 
Seville  during  recent  years  ("en  los  aiios  ante- 
riores  ") : 

"  A  Translation  of  the  Bucolics  of  Virgil," 

"  A        ditto        of  the  Recitations  of  Heineccio." 

Also,  as  continuing  to  be  published  : 

"  A  series  of  Encyclopediacal  Pami^lilets  on  Lite- 
rature, Science,  and  Art,"  and  some  folletos  on  dif- 
ferent subjects. 
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These  are  all  that  are  named.  There  ia  not  even 
an  &c.  to  end  the  paragraph  !  Can  the  man  mean 
that  this  is  all  ? 

According  to  the  same  authority,  there  were  in 
Seville  when  the  book  was  printed,  two  newspapers ; 
one  daily,  the  '  Diario  de  Comercio,  Artes  y  Litera- 
tura  ;"  and  another  weekly,  the  *  Seminario  de  Agri- 
cultura  y  Arte.' 

We  have  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our 
hotel  here,  the  "  Fonda  de  la  Reyna."  It  is  con- 
ducted with  method ;  is  large,  airy  and  clean ;  the 
food  not  bad,  and  the  attendants  civil  and  obliging. 
We  have  seen  no  Spanish  inn  to  equal  it  as  yet ; 
notwithstanding  that  the  rooms  are  whitewashed, 
and  wofully  bare  of  furniture  ;  and  that  such  luxuries 
as  bells  are  unknown, — the  oriental  custom  of  clap- 
ping the  hands  when  attendance  is  wanted,  being 
substituted.  In  strictness,  however,  I  am  bound  to 
mention  that  the  master,  though  long  settled  here,  is 
either  English  or  has  resided  for  years  in  England ; 
and  his  wife  a  foreigner,  I  think  French. 

Till  we  came  to  Seville,  we  had  scarcely  heard  the 
Spanish  guitar  in  Spain,  except  in  a  di-a wing-room. 
Here  it  has  been  constantly  played  in  the  court  of 
our  hotel ;  but  always  by  the  same  person,  who  is 
evidently  a  very  superior  performer  to  the  thrummers 
of  the  humbler  classes.  The  more  south  we  go,  the 
more  common  I  understand,  we  shall  find  the  instru- 
ments in  their  hands. 
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And  now,  my  dear  *  *  *,  I  think  I  have  pretty 
nearly  exhausted  my  Seville  budget,  and  I  fear  your 
powers  of  attention  into  the  bargain.  Indeed  it 
will  be  more  than  kind  of  you,  if  you  have  not  long 
ago  voted  this  letter  as  "  lengthy  and  interminable  " 
as  the  streets  of  Seville.  I  must  only  hope  you  will 
excuse  it  on  the  charitable  supposition  that  the  genius 
of  the  place  has  proved  too  powerful  for  my  better 
reason. 

As  we  shall  so  soon  be  on  the  wing,  and  are  not 
likely  to  perch  anywhere,  for  any  length  of  time,  till 
we  reach  Granada ;  direct  your  letters  to  that  town, 
"  al  correo." 
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Effects  of  Travelling  — The  English  —  General  character  of — 
Gibraltar — Felucca — Reefians — Landing — Hamet  and  Salam — 
Character  of  Moors— Hatred  to  Foreigners— Instances  of  Ferocity 
and  Violence  to — Corruption  and  Tyranny  of  Government  and 
its  Officers— Pasha  of  Tangier— Bastinado  — Swedish  Consul- 
General- Atrocious  act  of  Cruelty  of  the  Emperor— Danger  to 
Europeans  in  Travelling— Davidson— Belzoni— French  Traveller 
to  Timbuctoo— Moors  hatred  to  French  — The  Nasturtium  — 
Stationary  Condition  of  the  Moors— Dress— Articles  of  Furniture 
—Pottery— Tools— Market  place— Mohammedan  Beads— Bazaars 
—The  "  Fondak"  —  Public  and  Private  Buildings  —  Ulemahs— 
Saints— Hereditary  descent  of— Jews'  Synagogue — Importance 
of  Jews  at  Tangier — Tetuan. 

Tangier,  26th  March,  1841. 

"  Allah  akbar  ! "  I  think  I  hear  you  exclaim. — 
"  What !  on  Afric's  burning  coast,  and  without  one 
premonitory  word  ?  "  Ay,  truly  !  and  in  high  spirits 
at  having  so  large  a  lion  to  let  loose  on  you  imsus- 
pected.     We  were  but  playing  with  a  half-breed  on 
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your  hackneyed  continent,  and  lo !  we  have  quitted 
it,  while  you  were  expecting  a  letter  from  Granada. 

Verily,  I  wish  you  could  see  us  now,  in  the 
genuine  land  of  the  Moor,  devouring  Kooskooso 
for  breakfast  (though  not  in  the  orthodox  way, 
with  our  fingers)  ;  listening  to  the  Mueddin's  call 
from  the  mosque-tops ;  patting  the  dusty  sides  of 
the  camels  in  the  sandy  market-place;  or  thread- 
ing our  way  behind  our  turbaned  guide,  through 
hordes  of  half-savages  of  every  tint  from  white  to 
black;  up  narrow,  dirty,  winding  streets  strewed 
with  dead  fowls  and  cats,  and  bordered  by  little,  low, 
windowless,  flat-topped  houses,  white  in  every  part 
and  looking  like  graves  for  a  nation  of  Brobdignags. 

Everything  here  is  striking  in  place  and  people : 
— The  Moorish  woman  in  her  enveloping  haik,  from 
under  which  one  eye  alone  is  allowed  to  see  the  day : 
— the  stately  fine-countenanced  Moor,  much  fairer 
than  the  southern  Spaniard ;  with  his  red  cap  and 
white  turban,  his  waistcoat  and  capacious  shorts  of 
blue  or  red  cloth,  his  scarf  round  his  waist,  liis  white 
or  coloured  woollen  mantle  (father  of  the  Spanish 
cloak)  and  his  yellow  slippers  on  his  unstockinged 
feet : — the  fierce,  wild-looking  half-naked  Reefian, 
with  his  bare  shaved  head,  Avhence  hangs  but  one 
long,  wild  lock,  by  which  the  angel  Gabriel  is  to  pull 
him  into  Paradise  : — the  sharp  Algerine  in  his  bril- 
liant, well-fitting  body-clothes,  embroidered  jacket, 
loose  short-calico  trousers,  coloured  stockings  and  rich 
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red  sasli : — the  long-nosed,  black-capped,  black-sli})- 
percd,  straight-gowned  Jew ;  as  ill-treated,  as  cunning, 
as  industrious,  and  as  rich  proportionably,  as  he  is 
everywhere  else  : — the  Negro  merry  in  his  slavery  ! 

Then  the  sheds  which  serve  for  shops  !  where  koos- 
koosoo,  Avalnuts,  dates,  butter  {what  butter !)  soap 
{v)hat  funny  soap  ! — in  large,  shapeless  masses,  looking 
like  light  coloured  treacle  just  solidified,)  currants, 
figs  &c.,  are  all  helped  by  the  same  five  fingers,  cleansed 
only,  if  at  all,  on  the  back  of  the  never-failing  cat,  and 
leaving  their  prints  deep  clawed  into  the  unctuous 
heaps:— the  pottery,  carrying  you  back  in  imagina- 
tion to  Herculanjemn  and  Pompeii : — the  huge,  un- 
gainly, gentle  "  ships  of  the  desert "  crowding  into  the 
Soco,  from  Fez  on  fair  day ;  their  bales  of  goods  strew- 
inff  the  g-round,  and  the  little  tents  of  their  masters 
pitched  about  them  : — the  coflfee-houses,  where  in  one 
small  room,  matted  on  the  floor  and  on  the  walls  as 
high  as  the  head,  as  many  men  squat  down  as  the  space 
will  hold,  sipping  coffee  or  tea,  and  chewing  opium  ; 
to  the  music  of  a  wretched  two  stringed  instrument 
(the  original  doubtless  of  the  Spanish  guitar) — a  ma- 
cliine  struck  with  sticks— a  clapping  of  hands — and  a 
cracked  voice    or  two  doling    out  at  intervals   one 

monotonous  stave : But  I  must  stop ;  for 

I  should  never  have  done  if  I  were  to  go  on  enume- 
rating all  the  strange  things  which  distinguish  this 
land  of  Barbary  .  .  .  and  barbarians,  from  all  one  is 
acquainted  with  in  the  civilized  world. 
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By  the  way,  our  excellent  and  charming   Consul- 

General    and    Diplomatic   Agent   here,    Mr  D 

H would  be  irate  if  he  heard  my  un-etymoiogical, 

shabby  attempt  at  a  pun  on  the  denomination  of  this 
coast.  Referring  to  the  origin  of  that  denomination, 
I  must,  in  passing,  mention  what  I  have  heard  here 
regarding  the  people  who  in  days  of  yore  gave  this 
coast  their  name  ;  viz. :  that  those  same  dark  Berbers, 
now  dwelling  beyond  the  Atlas,  may  be  descendants  of 
some  tribe  or  tribes  expelled  from  the  land  of  Israel  j 
and  that  some  accounts  are  said  to  declare  that  a 
monument  had  been  found  among  them,  or  which  was 
written,  "  We  are  the  people  driven  from  Palestine- 
by  Joshua ;"  and  how  the  Jews  in  speaking  of  them 
among  themselves  (though  not  to  others)  call  them 

"  Pliilistines."      Mr   H ,   who  seemed   to    treat 

these  ancient  accounts  as  worthy  of  consideration.  Is 
a  man  of  much  research,  reflection,  and  informa- 
tion. (25) 

I  must  tell  you,  before  I  proceed  further,  what  an 
advantage  and  a  pleasure  has  been  to  us,  the  unanti- 
cipated meeting  with  a  person  of  so  cultivated  a 
mind,  such  unfailing  powers  of  conversation,  and  such 
kind  willingness    to  instruct    and    to  please,  as  are 

evinced  by   Mr  H on  all  occasions.      I  cannot 

indeed  sufficiently  express  how  great  and  how  im- 
portant have  been  the  kindness  and  assistance  of  him- 
self and  of  every  one  of  his  amiable  and  charming 
family  to  us — in  so  remote  and  wild  a  place,  where 
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witliDut    thcni   wc    should    have   been   for  the  time 
banished  from  ahnost  all  society  with  which  we  could 

hold  communion,  and  where,  but  for  Mr  H 's  en- 

lio-htening  companionship,  Ave  must  have  remained  in 
io-norance  of  nine-tenths  of  all  that  has  afforded  us 
intei'est   during   our    short    stay.     I  can   truly  say, 
(and  I  do  so  with  cordial  acknowledgment,  and  with 
sincere  feelings  of  personal  esteem)  that,  during  the 
number   of   hours    we   have    daily    spent   since   our 
arrival,  either  in  their  united  society  beneath  their 
own  roof,  or   under   the   Consul-General's  personal 
friendly  guidance  during  our  exploring  rambles, — 
scarce  a  minute,  I  think,  has   passed  in  which  we 
have  not  gained  some  fact  or  idea  of  value  ;  nor  one 
which  we  have   not    spent   agreeably,  except  when 
dwelling  on  the  necessity  of  speedily  taking  our  leave. 
In  a  few  days  we  shall  start  for  the  old  continent ; 
never  probably  to  set  eyes  again  on  any  member  of 
the  kind  and  intellectual  circle  we  shall  leave  behind 
us.     How  painful  these  things  are  !  the  very  con- 
templation of  parting  under  such  circumstances  makes 
us  sad  at  heart. 

I  must  however  now  proceed  to  give  you  a  report 
of  our  movements  since  I  last  wrote  you. 

We  left  Seville  then,  as  we  had  intended,  by  the 
steamer  plying  on  the  river  "  Quivir." 

(See  what  I  have  profited  already  by  my  residence 
in  Morocco! — the  word  "Guadalquivir"  signifies, 
I  am  told  the  "  River  Quivir";  "  al"  being  «  el,"  the 
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article ;  and  "  Guad "  the  Arabic  "  Juad,"  which 
means  "  River."  The  "  River  Guadalquivir  "  would 
therefore  be  a  repetition.) 

After  the  first  mile  or  two,  the  stream  flows 
through  pretty  hills  decked  with  olives  and  orange- 
trees,  to  beyond  San  Juan,  a  village  on  the  rising 
ground  with  some  very  ancient-looking  half  ruined 
walls  about  it,  where  it  is  said  there  was  once  a 
Moorish  town.  Further  on,  however,  the  banks  of 
our  silver  river  became  as  flat  as  those  of  a  Dutch 
canal,  until  near  San  Lucar;  and  consequently,  I 
may  say,  we  saw  little,  the  greater  part  of  the  way 
from  Seville  to  the  Mediterranean,  except  mud  and 
rushes,  and  white  flamingoes.  These  birds  were  very 
numerous.  In  one  place  where  frequent  inundations 
had  spread  the  flat,  soft,  shining  ground  to  a  great 
breadth  on  each  side,  I  am  sure  I  coidd  have  reckoned 
them  by  hundreds.  Their  great,  white,  stationary 
bodies  at  a  considerable  distance  from  us,  with  their 
long  raised  necks,  had  a  most  singular  effect ;  look- 
ing like  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  in  undress,  on 
parade.  As  we  approached  the  sea,  we  passed  a 
tract  of  sand  lying  in  hills  and  hollows,  with  pine 
woods  interspersed  through  it.  The  town  of  San 
Lucar  is  prettily  situated. 

Cadiz  is  a  charming  little  city,  rising  out  of  the 
sea  most  beautifully ;  truly  the  Venus  of  the  waters, 
so  lovely  and  brilliant ;  and  like  the  bright  goddess, 
coming  upon  the  beholders  like  enchantment.     The 
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neck  of  land  which  connects  it  with  the  main  coast 
is  of  such  length,  and  of  such  trivial  height  and 
breadth,  that  at  a  distance  it  quite  escapes  obser- 
vation, and  you  look  for  Cadiz  anywhere  but  in  the 
right  place  ;  till,  when  you  least  expect  it,  perhaps, 
on  turning  round,  you  see  the  dazzling,  fine,  white 
houses,  the  broad  terraces,  and  bold  ramparts,  spring- 
ing up  as  if  by  command,  into  the  air  and  sun.  It 
Avas  thus  at  least  we  came  upon  Cadiz  ;  and  the  effect 
upon  us  of  its  appearance  was  much  heightened  in 
consequence. 

It  is  the  cleanest-looking  place  I  ever  beheld;  all 
the  houses  as  white  as  the  driven  snow,  and  far 
handsomer  and  more  neatly  and  ornamentally 
finished  than  the  majority  of  those  in  Seville  ;  as 
well  as  more  regularly  built.  Almost  all  have  pretty 
balconies  full  of  plants ;  and  many  have  bay  win- 
dows ;  the  plaster  is  neat  and  smooth,  and  the  iron 
bars  painted  green.  The  streets  are  straight,  of  a 
reasonable  breadth,  and  follow  an  intelligible  plan. 
In  short  the  present  town  is  comparatively  a  new, 
and  a  rich  and  thriving  one, — c'est  tout  dire.  The 
walk  on  the  ramparts,  with  the  invigorating  sea 
breezes  blowing  about  you,  and  the  sparkling  Medi- 
terranean gladdening  your  eye  in  every  direction,  is 
truly  delightful;  while  the  distant  Spanish  coast 
stretching  up  on  one  side,  reminds  you  somewhat  of 
the  bay  of  Naples.  I  never  saw  so  lovely  a  moonlight 
as  we  enjoyed  one  evening  here :     The  Plaza   was 
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crowded  with  people  till  late  in  the  night;  music 
playing,  &c. 

I  understand,  however,  that  all  this  is  accompanied 
by  a  still  greater  degree  of  immorality  among  all 
classes  than  is  common  elsewhere  in  Spain.  There 
is  a  very  inhospitable  new  cathedral  in  this  town ; 
without  a  single  seat  on  which  a  fatigued  stranger 
may  be  suffered  to  sit.  It  is  considered  very  hand- 
some, I  believe,  but  it  is  overloaded  with  ornament. 

I  cannot  speak  of  the  accommodation  of  the  more 
frequented  inns  here  ;  as  we  had  been,  unfortunately 
for  ourselves,  directed  to  an  estabUshment,  —  half 
private  house,  half  hotel,  kept  by  an  Englishman,  and 
represented  to  us  as  being  very  superior  in  comforts. 
We  found  miserable  little  rooms;  slow,  dull,  anti- 
quated people,  few  comforts,  and  little  attendance  ; 
and  regretted  not  having  located  ourselves  in  a 
French  hotel,  wliich  is  considered  an  unusually  good 
one  for  Spain. 

Though  we  found  little  of  England  in  our 
Enghshman's  glory-hole  in  the  town ;  on  leaving  it, 
we  jumped  at  once,  as  by  a  touch  of  Harlequin's 
wand, — into  the  very  thick  of  the  "auld  countrie." 

A  few  strokes  in  a  row  boat, — and  we  were  on 
board  an  English  ship ;  with  nothing  but  Enghsh 
sights  and  sounds  about  us  ;  English  voices  on  every 
side ;  English  coats  and  hats,  and  bonnets  and  veils-, 
and  tall  commanding  figures,  and  gentlemanly  and 
ladylike  tones,  and  quiet,  observant  manners ; — and 
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lair-faced,  kiiuI-loi)klng,  orderly,  sprightly  sailors; 
aud  pleasant,  good-humoured,  manly,  and  courteous 
captain  ;  and  clean,  smooth,  shining  decks ;  and  cosey 
English  chairs,  and  sofas,  and  tables ; — and  English 
"Prog!" — Oh!  what  beef !  what  Southdown!  what 
hams !  what  fowls  !  what  pies !  what  "  praties  !"  what 
bread !  what  ale  !  what  tea  1  Oh !  the  abundance 
after  starvation !  Oh !  the  cordial  warmth  after 
stomach-aches  innumerable !  Oh !  the  change  from 
kickshaws  be-oiled  and  be-garlicked, — starved  chicken 
shreds  like  boiled  India  rubber, — big  beans,  and 
octagonal  peas,  in  and  out  of  their  pods, — bread  like 
bullets, — and  chocolate  smelling  of  fifty  apothecaries' 
shops !  Truly,  one  must  feel  the  ditference  as  we  did, 
— as  suddenly, — and  after  long,  long  months  of  sepa- 
ration from  everything  that  spoke  of  home,  to  under- 
stand how  much  that  is  delightful  and  excellent 
appertains  to  hearty  old  England,  and  to  its  ever 
unmatchable  sons  and  daughters. 

Some  say  travelling  destroys  the  love  of  home,  and 
makes  one  restless,  and  anxious  to  get  away  from  it:  not 
with  all  persons.  No, — it  makes  many  love  and  prize 
their  home  the  more ;  and  teaches  them  to  value  the 
many  blessings  which  otherwise  might  perhaps  have 
passed  unregarded.  It  is  not  that  such  persons  are  less 
sensible  than  others,  of  the  various  points,  whether  of 
conduct,  custom,  or  character,  deserving  with  us  of 
blame  or  ridicule ; — that  they  may  not  be  fully  alive 
to  the  reprehensible  and  absurd  behaviour  of  too  large 
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a  number  of  our  travelling  countrymen  and  country- 
women, (a  behaviour  which  it  is  notorious  frequently 
produces  a  most  unfavourable  impression  with  regard 
to  us  on  the  natives  of  other  lands) ; — nor,  that  they 
do  not  do  full  justice  to  the  many  things  worthy  of 
approbation  and  admiration  to  be  met  with  abroad, 
and  to  those  points  in  which  the  manners  and  customs 
of  foreign  society  are  to  be  preferred  to  our  own. 
Few,  I  imagine,  but  will  acknowledge  as  coming 
within  this  class,  the  more  reasonable  hours  kept 
abroad ;  the  more  fitting  season  of  the  year  devoted 
there  to  the  town ;  the  less  degree  of  ostentation,  and 
of  consequent  rivalry  in  show  and  expense,  as  well  as 
of  pride  and  reserve  of  manner ;  the  less  exclusive 
respect  for  rank  and  wealth ;  the  greater  facility  of 
access;  greater  urbanity  towards  persons  unknown, 
&c.  But  all  acknowledgments  and  allowances  made 
for  these  things,  still,  in  my  humble  opinion,  (and  1 
think  the  more  one  travels,  the  more  unhesitating  the 
opinion  becomes),  the  real  gentleman  and  the  real 
lady,  as  they  exist  in  England,  have  their  equals 
nowhere,  either  in  external  appearance,  in  manner, 
in  conduct,  or  in  character. 

The  combined  dignity  and  elegance  of  well-bred 
Englishwomen  of  cultivated  mind, — their  repose,— 
their  modest  self-possession, — their  unobtrusive  gen- 
tleness,— their  genuine  politeness,  (the  result — not  of 
outward,  insincere  forms,  but  of  true  kindness,  unsel- 
fishness, and  amiability  of  disposition)  are, —  I  think 
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it  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  those  who  know  them, 
— to  be  met  with,  to  an  equal  degree,  and  so  com- 
bined and  in  an  equal  number  of  instances,  in  no  other 
land.  While  the  yet  more  evident  superiority  in  ex- 
ternals of  the  English  gentleman  of  education  over 
most  foreigners  of  his  sex ;  his  perfect  sinq)licity  yet 
decorum  of  manner,  demeanour  and  dress ;  his  total 
absence  of  affectation ;  his  high  and  manly  character ; 
his  unimpeachable  integrity ;  his  independent  and 
enlarged  mode  of  thinking ;  his  well-stored  mind  : — 
place  him,  it  appears  to  me,  (when  willing  to  give  the 
world  the  full  benefit  of  these  qualities,  which  I  ac- 
knowledge he  often  is  not)  at  the  head  of  all  his  class. 
I  do  not  speak,  of  course,  of  individuals  ; — excep- 
tions are  to  be  found  to  every  rule, — in  this  case  they 
are,  of  course,  numerous  indeed,  for  it  has  been  said 
with  a  near  approach  to  truth,  that  a  true  gentleman 
or  lady  is  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  But 
the  question  to  be  answered  is,  whether  among  thoee 
who,  from  their  birth,  fortune,  and  station  in  society, 
bear  the  name  of  gentlemen  or  ladies,  there  are  as 
many  who  really  deserve  the  epithet,  as  many  who 
are  "  true  gentlemen  and  ladies,"  in  other  countries, 
as  there  are  in  England.  Take  the  whole  class,  and 
take  the  same  class  in  any  of  the  different  nations  of 
the  civilized  world, — and  compare  them,  inwardly 
and  outwardly,  male  and  female ;  and  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  an  unprejudiced  and  candid  observer,  no 
matter  of  what  nation,  will  not  allow  that  he   has 
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found  a  far  greater  number  answering  to  the  above 
description,  not,  it  is  true,  among  the  common  run  of 
English  continental  travellers — too  often  the  very 
worst  specimens  of  their  grade — but  in  England,  than 
in  any  of  the  other  countries  subjected  to  obser- 
vation. 

I  shall  never  get  to  Tangier  again,  however,  if  I 
linger  so  long  by  the  way. 

A  few  words  only  about  Gibraltar,  and  I  will  land 
you  once  more  among  the  Mussulmen. 

The  approach  to  Gibraltar,  particularly  at  night- 
fall, when  the  thousand  lights  in  the  town,  and  par- 
tially up  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  are  twinkling  in 
the  surrounding  gloom ;  when  the  evening  guns  are 
firing,  and  the  evening  band  playing  its  rounds ;  is 
striking  in  the  extreme.  The  place  in  the  present 
temperate  season  is  very  delightful  for  a  short  resi- 
dence. The  exceeding  majesty  of  the  huge  rock 
itself,  rearing  its  gigantic  shoulders  from  the  deep  ; — 
the  glorious  beauty  of  the  views  from  its  sides  and 
summit ; — the  surpassing  loveliness  of  the  Alameda ; 
and  the  picturesque  and  amusing  diversity  of  costume 
in  the  streets  of  the  town,  where  natives  of  all  coun- 
tries and  colours  congregate  ; — all  together  combine 
to  render  Gibraltar,  in  pleasant  weather  and  for  a 
short  space  of  time,  a  place  of  infinite  charm.  From 
the  heights,  the  eye  ranges  at  once  over  a  glistening 
expanse  of  sea,  and  along  the  bold  Spanish  and  Afri- 
can coasts — both  mountainous — from  the  Sierra  Xe- 
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vada  of  Granada  and  the  snowy  tops  of  Atlas  on  the 
east,  to  the  Athmtic  on  the  west.  The  Alameda,  in- 
stead of  being  merely  a  straight  promenade,  bordered 
with  a  row  or  two  of  trees  on  each  side,  like  the 
places  usually  known  in  Spain  by  that  name  ;  is  an 
extensive  and  varied  public  garden,  where  you  may 
walk  in  a  dozen  different  directions,  and  where  you  look 
on  the  bright  blue  bay  that  divides  the  rock  from  the 
main  land,  through  plantations  of  some  of  the  most 
gracefully  hanging  trees  I  have  ever  yet  seen  (a  sort 
of  "  alamo,"  or  white  poplar)  ;  with  geraniums,  aloes, 
cactus,  palmitos,  and  numberless  other  flowering 
shrubs  growing  wild  all  around  you. 

Sir  C S ,  now  second  in  command  in  Gib- 
raltar, also  has  a  delightful  garden  (over  which  he 
was  kind  enough  to  conduct  us)  on  the  flanks  of  the 
rock,  where  you  might  dream  weeks  away  with 
pleasure. 

The  south-east  side  of  the  island,  for  it  may  be  so 
called,  at  which  point  it  rises  much  more  perpen- 
dicularly than  on  the  north-west  side,  where  the  town 
is  placed ;  and  the  walk  which  they  call  the  "  Medi- 
terranean," at  a  considerable  elevation  on  the  south- 
west flank,  are  both  very  grand  and  beautiful.  We 
had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  in  perfection  the  splen- 
did cave  of  St  Michael,  which  I  understand  is  full  of 
immense  stalactites,  and  beyond  description  gorgeous 
when  illuminated. 

I  will  not  give  you  any  details  of  the  wonderful 
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works,  passages,  fortifications,  &c.  in  the  body  of  the 
mountain,  though  we  went  over  them  all ;  as,  how- 
ever they  might  interest  a  military  man,  I  think  you 
would  find  a  description  of  them  tedious,  and  besides, 
I  know  you  have  read  Drinkwater.  I  will  only, 
therefore,  express  my  surprise  and  regret,  that — in  a 
town  where,  during  tvvo-thirds  of  the  year,  the  heat, 
on  account  of  the  reflection  from  the  rock,  is  more 
intense  than  in  other  places  in  the  same  latitude — the 
houses  should  all  have  been  built  in  a  style  to  suit  a 
little  shivering  English  watering-place,  with  all  our 
usual  appurtenances  for  keeping  out  cold,  and  scarcely 
one  for  preserving  from  its  opposite.  Tight,  confined, 
many-storied  brick  houses ;  little  rooms  ;  sunny  loca- 
lities ;  close-shutting  sash  windows ;  carpets ;  fire- 
places, &c.  are  to  be  had  in  plenty :  but  large,  lofty, 
airy  apartments ;  verandahs ;  porticoes ;  cool  Vene- 
tian or  other  similar  floors ;  shady  patios  and  galleries ; 
single  houses  embowered  in  trees ;  or  even  rows  of 
houses  with  trees  before  them ;  all  these  are  here  as 
unheard  of  as  in  any  cockney  suburb  at  home ; 
excepting  in  the  habitations  of  the  persons  holding 
situations  of  command,  or  perhaps  in  a  few  rare 
instances  of  the  dwellings  of  residents  outside  the 
town.  John  Bull  has  certainly  shown  here  lament- 
able want  of  thought,  or  a  most  absurd  and  obstinate 
attachment  to  his  own  usages,  reasonable  or  unrea- 
sonable. Space  is  precious,  no  doubt,  in  this  confined 
spot,  but  not  so  precious,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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town  might  not  have  been  aftortlcd  more  room,  air, 
and  shade  ;  besides  wliich,  the  rock  being  too  arid  to 
be  vahiable  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation,  there  are 
considerable  spaces  beyond  the  town,  of  which  noAV 
little  or  no  use  is  made,  and  not  too  steep  to  build  on, 
where  shaded  houses  with  patios  or  gardens  might 
have  been  located,  more  than  are  needed,  at  least  for 
persons  of  comfortable  means.  The  milder  tempera- 
ture of  the  present  time  of  year  has  prevented  us 
personally  from  suffering  much  from  any  of  the  defi- 
ciencies here  complained  of,  during  our  visit  to  Gib- 
raltar ;  or  rather  during  our  visits,  for  we  have  already 
paid  two,  and  we  must  pay  another. 

The  fact  is,  on  our  first  arrival  there  we  found  such 
difficulties — the  weather  being  stormy — in  effecting 
our  passage  to  Tangier ;  that  in  despair  we  started  oft' 
one  fine  evening  in  a  steamer  for  Malaga.  Repentance, 
however,  followed  ;  and  since  in  this  case  it  did  not, 
as  it  usually  does,  come  too  late,  we,  another  fine 
evening,  came  back  again,  and  the  next  day  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  African  coast. 

As  no  steam-boats,  or  other  regular  packets  ply  to 
Africa,  om*  passage  across  was  performed  in  a  felucca ; 
the  best  of  its  kind,  I  believe, — our  choice  falling  on 
the  one  more  especially  appropriated  to  our  British 
Consul-General's  use,  though  commanded  by  a  Spanish 
captain.  It  was  a  small,  half-decked  sailing  boat, 
with  a  little  den  under  the  half-deck,  large  enough  to 
contain  in  case  of  rain  some  four  people. 
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Fortunately  it  was  dry  over  head,  and  as  the  wind 
was  very  high  and  in  our  favour,  the  little  craft,  after 
steei'ing  for  some  time  close  to  the  Spanish  shore,  and 
thus  giving  us  good  views  of  Algeciras,  Tarifa,  &c. — 
interesting  as  having  been  the  places  where  Arab 
feet  first  pressed  Spanish  earth,  more  than  eleven 
centuries  ago — brought  us  to  anchor  before  Tangier 
in  five  hours  and  a  half.  Here,  in  sight  of  its  queer 
little  white  buildings,  and  of  the  white  sandy  soil  im- 
mediately surrounding  them,  we  had  to  lie,  or  rather 
to  dance,  while  our  captain  went  on  shore  to  procure 
permission  for  our  landing.  By  the  time  we  reached 
Tangier,  the  sea  was  running  mountains  high  ;  and  as 
there  is  no  harbour,  or  shelter  when  the  wind  is  blow- 
ing into  the  little  bay,  our  hour's  rolling  and  pitching 
was  anything  but  agreeable. 

The  first  object  that  fixed  our  attention  while  wait- 
ing the  captain's  return,  was  well  calculated  to  keep 
our  already  excited  imagination  on  the  stretch. 

It  was  a  row-boat  full  of  the  wild  dark-skinned 
Rccfians  before-mentioned,  naked  to  the  waist ;  their 
single  long  lock  streaming  in  the  wind  from  their 
otherwise  bald  heads;  and  their  large,  fierce  black 
eyes  gleaming  and  flashing  in  the  sun  till  they  almost 
made  us  quail.  Their  negro  captain  stood  in  the 
midst ;  vainly  seeking  to  command,  in  the  united 
roar  of  elements  and  voices.  As  they  tossed  on  the 
heaving  waves,  all  screaming  and  jabbering  at  once, 
and  nearly  dashed  against  us  in  the  attempt  to  cross 
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our  bow,  I  thought  we  were  indeed  come  to  the  land 
of  savages,  and  that  even  Captain  Cook's  adventures 
(of  which,  and  of  various  accompanying  sketches,  I 
retained  from  my  chiklish  days  a  very  lively  recollec- 
tion) could  scarcely  have  offered  a  picture  more  wild, 
and  more  exciting. 

After  a  time,  the  needful  licence  having  been  ob- 
taincd,  we  were  put  into  a  row^-boat ;  and  on  coming 
to  a  stand  at  a  short  distance  from  the  beach,  a  num- 
ber of  Jews  walked  into  the  water  up  to  us,  and  car- 
ried us  all  to  land  on  their  backs.  This  office  is 
always  perfornaed  by  Jews,  as  a  Mussulman  would 
deem  it  a  degradation  to  carry  "  Christian  dogs,"  or  to 
perform  any  servile  office  for  them  implying  subjec- 
tion and  inferiority.  Not  but  that  there  are  many  who 
will  do  these  things ;  but  then  they  are  usually  such 
as  have  resided  much  with  foreigners  or  have  been 
brought  up  in  Cliristian  families.  Our  Consul-General 
has  servants  so  circumstanced ;  and  our  guides  (for 
we  have  two)  will  not  refuse  to  perform  any  needful 
services.  These  men,  named  Hamet  and  Salam,  are 
IVIoorish  soldiers,  employed  expressly  to  attend  and 
guard  English  strangers. 

The  Imperial  (Morocco)  soldiers  here,  I  am  told, 
have  no  regular  pay,  but  merely  receive  gifts  at 
pleasure.  Probably  the  principal  remuneration  of 
our  two,  comes  out  of  English  pockets.  One  of  these 
attendants,  on  assisting  an  English  gentleman  of  our 
acquaintance,  now  here,  across  a  brook,  said  to  him : 
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"  It  is  you  who  should  do  this  for  me,  as  we  are  your 
masters."  This  was  however,  doubtless,  said  more 
in  joke  than  in  earnest,  for  both  the  individuals  above- 
named  from  constant  intercourse  with  the  British, 
are  apparently  Mohammedans  in  little  more  than 
name.  They  will  drink  wine,  if  their  own  people 
cannot  see  them  do  so ;  and  suffer  their  figures  to  be 
sketched,  under  the  like  proviso.  They,  and  their 
soldier's  garb — the  latter  all  white  except  the  sash, 
and  consisting  of  loose  caHco  tunic  and  inexpressibles, 
turban,  and  large  scarf  thrown  over  the  body  and 
head  at  once — make  a  picturesque  sketch  enough. 
Both  of  them  bear  very  good  characters ;  and  one  in 
particular,  who  lived  long  in  our  Consul-General's 
family,  and  has  a  brother  who  is  Moorish  Vice-Consul 
at  Gibraltar,  may  be  trusted,  we  are  assured,  to  any 
extent. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  nation  in  general ; 
which,  according  to  all  acccounts,  is  composed  of  as 
villainous,  dishonest,  perfidious,  unteachable  indi- 
viduals as  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  country  on 
earth.  Their  hatred  to  foreigners  and  persons  of  a 
different  faith  is  intense ;  so  much  so,  that  it  would 
not  be  considered  safe  for  any  European  to  go  about 
unattended.  This  is  not  wonderful  when  we  consider 
that  they  are  taught  as  children  (so  jMr  H.  informs  us) 
the  following  tolerant  and  humane  sentiment :  "  May 
the  Christians  be  hung  by  the  hook,  in  the  nose  and 
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in  the  back,  on  this  earth  and  in  h — 1 ;  and  the  Jews 
be  impaled  to  all  eternity  !"  But  alas !  do  not  many 
Christians  (?)  entertain  similar  kind  icishes  for  other 
Christians  whose  faith  may  differ  from  theirs,  on  some 
points  only,  which  neither  perhaps  could  ever  under- 
stand. 

Persons  who  are  under  the  protection  of  a  soldier 
of  the  Emperor,  are,  we  are  told  safe ;  at  least  in  or 
near  the  seaport  towns :  and  if  any  one  so  guarded 
were  to  be  injured,  the  guard  himself  would  pay  the 
penalty,  with  his  life,  if  life  were  lost.  To  wander 
far  from  the  town,  however,  even  with  this  escort, 
does  not  seem  to  be  considered  advisable.  It  is 
curious  that  the  presence  of  women  among  a  party  of 
strangers,  far  from  increasing  the  danger,  lessens  it. 

Mr  H assures  us,  that  as  women  are  looked  upon 

as  something  sacred  by  Mussulmen,  they  would  de- 
cidedly serve  as  a  safeguard  rather  than  the  contrary. 
Is  there  not  something  indicative  of  refined  and  noble 
feeling  in  this,  or  of  what  might  be  improved  into 
such? 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  a  variety  of  occur- 
rences which  have  been  related  to  us,  imply  but  little 
praiseworthy  sentiment  of  any  description. 

Not  many  years  ago,  a  boat  with  English  on  board, 
being  unable  for  a  time,  on  account  of  the  state  of 
the  wind,  to  land  at  Tangier,  touched  short  at  a 
little  distance  round  a  sheltering  point ;  and  one  of 
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the  party  landed.  His  companions,  seeing  a  band  of 
natives  approach,  gave  him  warning,  and  he  hurried 
back ;  but  not  in  time  to  reach  the  boat  before  the 
natives.     They  seized  him,  and  as  he  had  notliing  of 

vahie  about  him  to  give,  killed  him.     Mr  H told 

us  he  had  made  vehement  representations  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  had  had  various  communications  with  the 
Emperor  and  with  Government  at  home :  but  no 
satisfaction  coidd  be  obtained.  What  but  nominal 
satisfaction  indeed  could  be  given,  since  the  dead  could 
not  be  restored  to  life  ? 

Pistols,  without  ball,  have  more  than  once  been 

flashed   in   the   face    of  Miss ,    the  "  daughter 

of  England,"  as  she  is  styled  in  the  oriental  phrase- 
ology of  this  people:  but  as  tlils  is  a  complimen- 
tary ceremony  here,  performed  on  all  occasions  of 
rejoicing  and  triumph,  these  acts  may  have  been  meant 
merely  to  do  her  honour.  She  herself,  however,  seems 
more  inclined  to  consider  them  as  intended  to  alarm. 
I  understood  her  also  to  say,  that  once  a  loaded  pistol 

had  been  fired  at  her  and  missed ;  and  Mr  H 

showed  us  the  spot  where  an  Immense  stone  had  been 
thrown  at  himself.  The  following  Incident  was  at 
the  same  time  mentioned,  as  having  occurred  at 
Algiers  since  this  family  has  been  resident  here. 

An  European  lady,  while  riding,  was  accosted  by  a 
native,  also  on  horseback,  thus  :  "  Clu'istlan,  you  are 
too  beautiful  to  live ;  cover  your  face," — upon  whicli 
the  speaker  shot  her  dead.     I  think  it  was  stated  that 
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a  somewhat  similar  occurrence  had  taken   place  at 
AlexantU-ia. 

On  the  occasion  of  Ai'abs  coming  into  the  town  in 
bodies,  they  fire  with  ball ;  and  the  Pasha  sends  to 
the  foreign  consuls  to  request  them  to  keep  their 
people  within  doors  as  he  cannot  otherwise  answer  for 
their  lives.  We  heard  also  of  an  English  family, 
supposed  to  have  much  gold,  having  been  assassinated 
for  plunder ;  but  I  did  not  hear  the  particulars  of  the 
case,  which  after  all  has  unfortunately  its  parallel  too 
often  at  home. 

The  example  shown  to  the  natives  by  those  in 
authority,  is  not  likely  to  improve  them  much.  All 
are  extortioners  and  bribers  or  bribed.  Presents  are 
constantly  given  from  the  poorer  and  humbler  to  the 
richer  and  more  powerful :  the  Pasha  receives  them 
from  his  underlings ;  the  Emperor  from  the  Pasha ; — 
and  not  gold  merely,  or  precious  things,  but  even  such 
articles  as  tea,  sugar,  coloured  handkerchiefs,  &c.  If 
any  one  is  known  to  be  rich,  the  chance  is,  he  is  put 
into  prison ;  perhaps  accused  falsely  of  some  crime, 
aud  compelled  to  disgorge  before  he  is  set  free.  The 
Pasha  of  Tangier  and  the  Master  of  the  Port  have 
both,  I  understand,  been  imprisoned  for  such  reason 
since  the  British  Consul's  residence  here. 

Of  course  there  is  no  such  thing  as  real  justice  to 
be  obtained  anywhere  ;  and  the  brutality  and  above 
all  the  uncertainty  and  inequality  of  the  punishments, 
would  alone  prevent  benefit  from  accruing  fi'ora  the 
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"  Barbarian"  mode  of  administering  what  here  goes 
by  its  sacred  name.  The  worst  acts,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  remain  altogether  without  notice ; 
while  the  smallest  offence,  if  punished  at  all,  is  so, 
with  a  severity  scarcely  suited  to  crimes  of  the 
deepest  dye. 

One  day  during  our  walks,  we  saw  a  poor  wretch 
with  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  led  along  by  a  rope 
held  by  a  guard  on  horseback ;  and  were  informed 
he  was  goingj  to  receive  two  hundred  blows  on  his 
feet, — and  that  for  some  trivial  larceny.  During 
another   walk,    the    Swedish    Consul-General,    M. 

E f, — a  courteous,  agreeable,  kind  old   man, — 

told  us,  that  on  one  occasion,  having  had  his  window 
broken  during  a  wedding  procession  by  a  pistol  shot, 
and  having  complained  to  the  Governor ;  the  latter 
caused  some  man  to  be  seized,  without  apparently 
knowing  or  caring  whether  he  was  the  guilty  person 
or  not,  and  had  him  bastinadoed  till  the  blood  flowed ; 

when  M.  E f's  remonstrances  at  leno;th  induced 

him  to  put  a  stop  to  this  cruel  infliction. 

According  to  this  gentleman's  account,  the  Moors 
bear  pain  with  surprising  fortitude. 

On  another  occasion,  he  said,  he  knew  the  Pasha  had 
a  man  put  into  a  sack  and  thrown  from  the  top  of  the 
fortress  into  the  sea.  Tliis  however  was  for  some  crime 
it  is  to  be  supposed,  greater  or  less :  but  an  act  men- 
tioned to  us  by  our  guide  Salam  as  having  beeen  perpe- 
trated by  the  Emperor  towards  a  man  guilty  of  no  in- 
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tentional  fault,  bears  still  more  disgusting  marks  of 
brutality.  It  happened  to  one  whose  son  had  been 
married  to  the  relator's  own  mother  in  her  early  youth. 
The  Emperor  had  attended  a  wedding,  disguised  as  a 
beggar ;  and  in  that  disguise  and  of  course  unknown, 
had  been  rather  roughly  treated  by  the  man  alluded 
to.  On  the  Emperor's  return  home,  he  caused  the 
poor  unsuspecting  creature  to  be  brought  before  him ; 
upbraided  him  with  what  he  had  done ;  and  ordered 
his  lea:  and  arm  to  be  cut  off; — an  order  which  was 
immediately  executed.  Salam  went  on  to  say  that 
the  Emperor,  being  informed  the  condemned  was  an 
excellent  man  who  did  a  great  deal  of  good,  revoked 
the  sentence  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  man  survived 
however,  and  the  Emperor  then  became  a  great  friend 
of  his :  so  there  was  some  spice  of  feehng,  it  appears, 
in  the  brute's  breast  after  all. 

With  all  this  carelessness  of  suffering  and  disregard 
of  justice,  there  are  but  few  executions  at  Tangier. 

In  one  of  our  walks  Mr  H pointed  out  to  us  the 

tower  where  malefactors  are  put  to  death,  and  where 
their  heads  are  suspended  for  two  days  afterwards ; 
and  he  told  us  that  during  a  space  of  eleven  (or  four- 
teen) years,  (I  am  not  sure  which)  he  had  seen  but 
two  of  the  grisly  relics  hanging  there. 

The  danger  to  any  European  who  should  seek  to 
penetrate  far  into  the  country  is  imminent.  None  are 
pennitted  to  travel  Inwards  without  a  special  licence 
from  the  Emperor ;  and  this  he  gives  only  on  very 
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rare  occasions,  and  then  only  as  far  as  to  his  own 

residence   at  Fez.      This  city  Mr  H has  once 

visited  on  government  business,  and  describes  as 
greatly  superior  to  Tangier.  Persons  attempting  to 
travel  without  permission  would,  it  is  said,  undoubt- 
edly be  murdered,  unless  saved  by  some  fortuitous  and 
highly  improbable  concatenation  of  circumstances ; 
or  unless  they  can,  by  long  previous  study  of  the 
language  and  habits  of  the  people,  pass  for  natives. 

An  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Davidson,  not  many 
years  ago,  thus  tempted  his  fate,  and  was  murdered. 
Belzoni  travelled  in  these  parts  without  coming  to 
harm.  Here,  I  have  learnt  no  particulars  of  his 
doings,  beyond  the  circumstance  of  his  having  once 
when  offended  taken  up  one  man  to  beat  another  with  ; 
just  as  an  individual  of  less  gigantic  proportions  and 
less  bodily  strength  might  use  a  leather  strap.  One 
Frenchman,  whose  name  has  escaped  me,  succeeded 

(since  our  informant's,  M.  E f's,  residence  here,) 

in  reaching  Timbuctoo  by  this  route,  and  in  returning 
alive  to  Tangier ;  and  this,  as  I  understood,  notwith- 
standing that,  after  long  passing  for  a  native,  he  was 
at  last  discovered.  He  arrived  at  the  French  Consul's 
in  the  most  deplorable  condition,  from  want,  fatigue, 
and  disease;  after  having  endured  hardships  and 
escaped  dangers  innumerable.  He  was  concealed  for 
a  time  in  the  Consul's  house,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
shipped  to  Europe  in  a  butt ;  the  Consul  considering 
that  had  his  proceedings  become  known  in  Tangier, 
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he,  a  stranp;er,  a  Christian,  and  above  all  a  Frenchman, 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  sacrificed. 

The  Moors  hate  the  French  still  more  than  any 
other  foreign  nation,  particularly  since  the  taking  of 
Algiers.  Every  mark  of  the  old  occupation  of  Tan- 
gier by  the  French,  as  also  of  that  of  the  Portuguese 
(before  it  became  ours  in  Charles  the  Second's  time) 
has  been  studiously  removed.  Kespecting  our  pos- 
session of  it  they  do  not  seem  to  feel  quite  so  sore ; 
nor  have  they  quite  so  great  a  dislike  to  the  sight  or 
name  of  anything  British.  There  is  still  a  part  of 
the  fortification  called  the  Irish  Battery ;  and  a  few 
British  cannon  have  been  pointed  out  to  us,  bought 
from  the  English  Government  in  George  the  Third's 
time. 

In  some  respects  it  Is  to  be  lamented  that  we  gave 
up  the  place ;  our  continued  occupation  of  It  might 
possibly  have  been  the  ultimate  means  of  Introducing 
a  better  state  of  things  in  this  half-savage  land. 
Those  who  have  lived  here  and  know  the  people,  do 
not  appear,  I  mvist  confess,  of  this  opinion ;  but  seem 
to  consider  them  quite  unsusceptible  of  Improvement. 

The  prejudice  they  entertain  against  ever  thing 
foreign,  Is  certainly  much  against  them.  As  a  trifling 
instance  of  this  prejudice,  we  have  been  assured  they 
have  given  to  the  Nasturtium,  a  name  signifying 
"  government  without  justice,"  because  the  plant  was 
Introduced  by  the  Christians.  Their  unwillingness 
to  be  taught  anything  by  strangers,  or  even  to  learn 
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their  language ;  combined  with  their  present  exceed- 
ing ignorance;  their  arbitrary  government;  the  in- 
security of  property ;  the  want  of  all  method  or 
principle,  and  the  absence  of  the  slightest  endeavour 
or  wish,  in  rulers  or  ruled,  to  effect  any  change  for 
the  better; — together  offer  bars  to  improvement 
which  do  seem  almost  insurmountable.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  too,  that  the  fact  of  their  having  re- 
mained stationary  for  so  many  ages,  will  be  likely 
to  decide  the  point  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
not  learned  to  have  faith  in  a  principle — the  principle 
of  the  progression  of  the  human  race. 

Notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  this  coast  to 
Gibraltar,  and  the  interchange  of  commodities  con- 
stantly going  on  between  the  two ;  notwithstanding 
all  the  information  and  enlightenment  which,  one 
would  tliink,  must  be  derived  from  tliis  communi- 
cation;— the  primitive  state  in  which  these  people 
still  are,  even  in  Tangier  (how  much  more  there- 
fore within  the  country)  strikes  the  observer  with 
astonishment.  Their  residences,  their  utensils,  their 
manual  trades,  their  houses  of  entertainment,  their 
manufactures,  their  dress  in  many  respects  (parti- 
cularly that  of  the  women,  whose  haik  is  the  same 
thing  as  the  ancient  Jewish  veil),  their  personal 
habits ; — all  remind  you  at  every  step  of  passages  in 
Scripture  or  profane  ancient  history.  Things  seem 
to  have  stood  still  with  them  for  some  thousand 
years :    and   the   casual   visitor,   dropping   suddenly 
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among  them,  might  easily  fancy  he  had  gone  to  sleep 
and  awakened  again  in  the  time  of  Abraham. 

The  mode  of  weaving  still  adopted  by  this  people 
is  what  it  was  in  the  remotest  periods  of  which  we 
have  accounts ;  their  earthen  vessels  commonly 
resemble  the  Etruscan  in  form, — many  are  exactly 
like  the  Roman  amphoraj ;  their  hatchets  are  shaped 
like  those  of  the  Romans  ;  their  horse  shoes,  (suitable 
enough  to  the  soil  their  animals  have  to  tread,)  their 
saws,  and  other  tools  for  working  in  metals,  &c.,  are 
similar  to  what  were  in  use  ages  ago  ;  their  handmill- 
stones  (like  the  old-fashioned  Scottish  Querns,) — 
their  biscuits, — their  cakes  of  flour  and  oil, — (both  of 
which  I  have  seen  made) — their  saddles  (high-peaked 
before  and  behind,  the  models  no  doubt  of  those  in 
use  among  the  Spanish  peasants,) — their  stirrups,  &c., 
are  all  just  as  primitive.  I  have  bought  some  of 
their  delf, — among  other  things  a  deep-coloured 
plate,  bearing  what  I  am  told  is  a  mystic  symbol 
among  these  people,  viz.,  tAvo  squares  cutting  each 
other  at  the  angles — a  figure  not  very  unlike  the 
masonic  sign,  known,  I  believe,  by  the  name  of  Solo- 
mon's seal. 

We  have  seen  the  natives  turning  their  articles  of 
pottery,  in  a  little  shed  half  under  ground,  with  an 
entrance  so  low  that  I  was  obliged  to  bend  double  to 
cross  it.  The  Moors,  it  is  said,  are  fond  of  low 
entrances,  as  an  enemy  can  be  more  easily  overcome 
when  in  a  stooping  position.     The  tools  ^hey  use  in 
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their  pottery  manufacture  are  of  the  very  simplest 
description,  but  the  "  turning  "  process  itself  is  the 
same  as  with  us.  All  the  turned  articles,  jugs,  vases, 
&c.,  though  rude,  have  a  graceful  and  classical  ap- 
pearance :  and  the  groups  of  veiled  women  who  may 
be  seen  drawing  water  in  these  antique- looking  vessels, 
from  wells  outside  the  town,  frequently  form  very 
interesting  pictures. 

Of  the  shops  I  have  spoken  before.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  anything  so  wretched  as  most  of  them 
are :  poor  rickety,  plain,  wooden,  covered  stalls,  open 
in  front  to  the  weather,  and  just  large  enough  to 
admit  the  commodities  and  their  owner.  These 
shops  are  in  the  "  Soco  bajo  "  or  market-place  iw  the 
town:  the  great  Soco,  where  the  camels  tln'ong,  is 
outside  the  gates.  There  are  a  few  other  shops 
in  the  houses  surrounding  the  market-place,  which 
are  a  trifle  better  than  the  sheds  just  named. 
Among  these  are  the  "  offices "  (if  I  may  so  call 
them)  of  their  men  of  law  and  religion  (united 
among  Mahometans,  as  you  know,  in  the  same 
person)  ;  the  walls  lined  with  musty  manuscripts,  and 
the  sage  hypocrite  (?)  himself  usually  squatting  or 
lying  on  a  mat  before  his  door  telling  his  beads.  The 
Mohammedan  beads  (of  which  I  have  procured  a  set) 
have  not  the  divisions  in  them  occasioned  by  the 
insertion  of  larger  ones  at  intervals,  wliich  the 
Catholic  rosaries  have,  and  of  course  they  have  not 
the  cross;  but  otherwise  they  are  similar:  and  the 
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mode  of  wearing  and  usin^jc,  and  the  religious  oljject 
proposed,  are  the  same  in  both  cases.  It  is  curious 
to  note  these  points  of  resemblance  (trifling  as  this 
particular  instance  may  be)  between  the  usages  of 
professors  of  different  creeds, —  both  nevertheless 
most  cordially  and  piously  hating  each  other  ! 

Tangier  possesses  one  or  two  examples  of  a  some- 
what superior  species  of  warehouse  to  those  described 
above :  a  bazaar  for  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  in 
which  Jews  are  almost  exclusively  the  dealers.  This 
is  a  two-storied  building,  with  a  paved  court  in  the 
centre  (crowded  with  filth  instead  of  orange  trees) 
round  which  tiny  apartments  fitted  up  with  shelves 
serve  each  as  a  separate  magazine  for  the  Fez  silk  and 
cotton,  or  the  British  woollen  manufactures, — the 
Tetuan  slippers  or  other  curious  wares,— the  Tangier 
gold  chains,  &c.  We  have  purchased  specunens  of 
many  of  these  articles. 

A  building  of  exactly  the  same  description  con- 
stitutes the  principal  house  of  entertainment  for  the 
natives — (the  Fondak  as  It  is  called,  in  which  word 
we  may  trace  the  Spanish  Fonda).  The  apartments 
or  stalls  below,  here  serve  as  stables  for  the  fom*- 
legged,  and  those  above  as  sleeping-rooms,  for  the 
two-legged  animals.  Some  of  the  silk  and  cotton 
goods  from  Fez, — though  the  Imperfection  of  the 
process  employed  is  visibly  displayed  in  the  un- 
equal thickness  and  in  the  roughness  of  the  threads, 
— are  nevertheless  pretty  enough ;  and  those  made 
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for  sashes  or  women's  head-gear,  especially  such 
as  have  much  gold  in  them,  are  very  showy  and  rich. 
The  tanning  of  leather  (the  well-known  Morocco) — 
an  establishment  for  which  was  shown  to  us, — is  one 
of  the  best  conducted  processes  in  tliis  country. 

As  for  institutions  for  the  education  of  youth  ; 
we  have  seen  or  heard  of  none,  except  a  few  schools 
(so  called)  for  instructing  boys  in  the  Koran  : — dens 
without  windows  or  any  other  opening  save  the 
door,  in  which  you  may  behold  the  poor  little  savages 
crouching  together  as  thickly  as  they  can  be  packed, 
repeating  passages  in  a  sing-song  tone,  while  the 
master  lies  in  the  midst  on  his  mat.  This  mat  is 
usually,  we  are  told,  the  only  bed  owned  by  persons 
of  his  means.  On  entering  this  den  (considered  as 
"  holy  ground  ")  the  small  bipeds  unslipper. 

There  are  a  great  many  little  private  mosques  or 
chapels  ("  Zanla ")  in  the  houses  of  wealthy  indi- 
viduals, to  which,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  gain 
access.  The  principal  public  one  ("  Djemma,")  is 
the  handsomest  building  in  Tangier  :  in  which  town, 
indeed,  beyond  the  said  mosque,  and  the  few  Govern- 
ment buildings,  there  are  no  structures  but  the  grave- 
like things  I  have  already  mentioned,  except  the 
houses  of  the  foreign  consuls.  These  houses  are  the 
only  private  dwellings  bearing  any  resemblance  to 
what  one  has  seen  in  civilized  lands ;  they  are  hand- 
some, very  comfortable  within,  and  well  fitted  up. 
The  Government  edifices  on  the  hill  overlooking  the 
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town,  arc  also  respectable :  they  consist  of  the  For- 
tress, the  Pasha's  house,  the  Chancery — containing 
a  fine,  venerable,  old  patio,  entered  through  Moorish 
arches,  and  full  of  pillars — the  prisons,  justice- 
court,  &c. 

The  interior  of  the  mosque  appears  to  us  handsome, 
from  the  passing  glances  we  have  been  suffered  to 
take  of  it ;  and  they  were  but  passing  glances,  for 
unbelievers  are  not  allowed  even  to  linger  near  the 
entrance  of  these  sacred  buildings.     On  our  express- 
ing our    regret  at  the  well   known   impossibility  of 
entering  them,  our  guide  Hamet  noticed  the  observa- 
tion merely  by  passing  his  fingers  significantly  across 
his  neck.     Through  the  open   door,  as  we  walked 
slowly  by  the  great  mosque,  we  saw  pillars  scattered 
through  its  area,  a  handsome  pavement,  and  a  fountain 
in  the  centre,  at  which  we  beheld  some  of  the  faithful 
performing  their  ablutions.     Once   we  found  a  man 
outside  the  door  repeating  prayers  aloud,  and  alter- 
nately lifting  liis  hands  to  heaven,  and  stroking  down 
his  face  and  beard.    Much  of  this  ostentatious  praying 
is  practised  in  these  parts.     I  have  been  assured  that 
the  sanctified  ulemahs  will  even  allow  themselves  at 
times  to  fall  from  the  tops  of  their  little  houses  into 
the  street,  to   attract   attention  to   the   extent  and 
abstractedness  of  their  devotion. 

There  is  a  quarter  in  the  town  more  peculiarly 
occupied  by  the  saints.  Here  little  white  flags  may 
frequently  be  seen  over  the  houses,  and  trifling  offer- 
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ings  nailed  to  the  doors.  The  despised  Jews  are  com- 
pelled to  take  oiF  their  shoes,  not  only  when  passing 
the  mosque,  but  also  on  passing  the  houses  of  any  of 
these  saints  who  have  been  to  Mecca, — privileged 
people,  who  carry  lances  in  token  of  the  feat  they 
have  performed,  and  almost  always  bear  their  rosaries 
in  their  hands.  Two  of  these  hadjees,  who  came 
over  to  Tangier  in  the  boat  with  an  English  ac- 
quaintance of  ours,  were  engaged  to  pray  "  during 
the  passage,"  to  ensure  the  boat's  safety ;  — and  had 
twenty-four  hours  of  it  in  consequence,  the  wind 
being  adverse ! 

The  quahty  of  saint  descends  here  from  father  to 
son !  Some  naughty  people,  inclined  to  cavil,  have 
thought  the  hereditary  wisdom  and  hereditary  legis- 
lative capacities  known  to  exist  among  ourselves,  a 
little  comical ;  but  the  notion  of  hereditary  sanctity^ 
strikes  me  as  more  comical  still ! 

Would  you  believe  it,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  of  the  intolerance  of  these  people,  there 
actually  is  a  synagogue  at  Tangier  ?  These  abused 
Jews  who,  spite  of  all  the  secret  power  their  riches 
and  industry  give  them,  are,  according  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  little  more  here  than  outlaws, 
— not  being  entitled  to  claim  the  protection  of  the 
law  in  case  of  injury  or  insult,  unless  they  chance  to 
be  in  service  with  a  Moor,  or  with  the  recognized 
diplomatic  agents, — even  these  are  permitted  to  have 
their  place  of  worship  in  peace. 
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And  yet,  even  to  this  day  in  Rome,  notwithstand- 
ing that  in  late  years  a  Protestant  chapel  has  been 
allowed  outalde  the  gates,  no  place  of  worship,  even 
though  Christian,  except  that  worship  be  according 
to  the  established  form,  is  suffered  within  the  town ; 
and  the  Jews  there,  are  still  forced  to  remain  confined 
in  a  particular  quarter,  which  but  a  short  time  ago — 
if  it  be  not  so  still — was  locked  up  every  night.  In 
Spain,  also,  to  this  hour  (as  an  Englishman  resident 
in  JNIalaga  for  the  last  sixty  years,  and  others,  have 
assured  us),  no  known  Jew  is  permitted  even  to 
touch  the  shore  without  obtaining  special  permission 
so  to  do,  and  remaining  under  surveillance  till  he  is 
seen  out  again; — and  yet,  here^  in  this  sink  of  bar- 
barism, ignorance,  and  prejudice,  the  very  people 
whom  the  natives  most  spurn  and  loathe,  are  suffered 
unmolested  to  worsliip  their  God  in  the  way  they 
think  best.  Truly  a  lesson  may  sometimes  be  drawn 
even  from  Barbarians ! 

These  Hebrews,  reviled  and  subdued  outwardly  as 
they  are  here,  are  nevertheless  in  reality  the  masters 
of  Tangier.  They  have  nearly  all  the  energy,  and 
the  wealth,  and  the  knowledge  (what  little  there  is) ; 
and  with  these,  let  them  be  ever  so  much  ill-used  and 
scorned  in  appearance,  they  will,  of  course,  have  in 
effect,  influence  and  command. 

In  this  country — independent  of  what  consequence 
is  given  for  the  time  by  the  holding  of  official  ap- 
pointments— there  is  no  distinction  of  ranks,  except 
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as  regards  those  who  are  of  royal  blood.  There  are 
no  striking  differences  of  intelligence,  manner,  habits, 
or  pursuits ;  there  is  no  "  education,'"  except  in  the 
various  ways  of  making  money,  unless  to  learn  to  re- 
peat verses  from  the  Koran  be  considered  education ; 
— a  o-reater  or  a  less  amount  of  riches — better  or 
worse  houses  a/nd  clothing — constitute,  therefore,  in 
most  cases,  the  only  distinction  (not  merely  bodily) 
between  one  individual  and  another.  In  some  proof 
of  this,  among  many  others,  I  may  state  the  fact, — 
furnished  to  us,  by  an  English  gentleman  who  has 
just  returned  here  from  an  excursion  on  horseback  to 
Tetuan, — that  he  had  for  his  guide  a  near  relation  (I 
think  the  brother)  of  the  Pasha  of  Tangier,  and  found 
him  quite  as  grasping  about  money  as  the  lowest. 

The  same  gentleman  also  told  us,  that  on  reaching 
Tetuan  the  fii-st  question  asked  hun  by  the  Tetuan 
governor's  son,  was  "  whether  he  had  brought  his 
father  a  present."  He  also  said  he  had  narrowly 
escaped  some  serious  misadventure,  for  having  looked 
under  a  passing  female's  haik  ;  and  owed  liis  safety  to 
his  companion,  one  of  the  consuls,  who  represented 
the  act  as  proceeding  from  the  effort  to  recover  his 
fallen  hat.  It  is  evidently  a  dangerous  thing  to  give 
offence  to  these  good  folks  in  any  way,  however  trivial. 
Another  English  visitor  at  Tangier  was  near  getting 
into  great  trouble  a  day  or  two  ago,  for  having  cut  a 
switch  from  a  hedge. 

We  understand  from  the  Tetuan  traveller,  that 
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during  the  whole  journey, — a  distance  of  forty  miles^ 
— there  was  neither  cultivation  (until  close  to  Tetuan ) 
nor    habitation,    excepting     one    caravansera,    half 
way. 

Tetuan,  it  would  appear,  is  a  very  curious  and  in- 
teresting place ;  much  more  so  than  Tangier.  Many 
of  the  streets  are  arched  entirely  over ;  the  shops  full 
of  Moorish  curiosities,  and  the  visitor's  mouth  glutted 
— if  he  will — with  the  most  delicious  oranges,  of  a 
kind  unknown  in  England,  and  which  have  a  skin 
scarcely  thicker  than  that  of  an  apple.  We  have  re- 
gretted much  not  making  this  further  excursion  our- 
selves ;  but  we  have  liitherto  had  enough  to  do  to  see 
all  which  our  kind  and  intelligent  conductor  has 
pointed  out  to  our  attention ;  and  I  doubt  not  we 
shall  find  ample  amusement  also  during  the  remainder 
of  our  stay.  I  must  now  leave  you,  my  dear  *  *  *, 
to  sally  forth  once  more.  I  will  endeavour  to  despatch 
another  letter  to  you  before  we  quit. 
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Walk  into  the  country — Mount  Abyla — Mount  Washintgon — Lion 
and  Saint — Admiral  Saumarez — Attack  on  French  and  Spanish 
fleet— Cape  Espartel — Gardens  of  the  Consuls — Dates — The 
Pasha — His  mode  of  travelling — Moorish  Cemetery — View  of 
Tangier — Supposed  site  of  the  ancient  Tingis — Sacrifice  of  the 
Lamb — Wedding  procession — Funeral  procession  -  Coifee-house 
Former  state  of  the  Moors  in  Spain — Expectation  of  Improve- 
ment— Visit  to  Moorish  married  woman — Description  of  her 
apartments  and  dress— Polygamy  rare  among  the  Moors — 
General  good  conduct  of  tlie  Husband — Seclusion  of  the  Women 
— Remarks  on — Visit  of  a  Jewess— Apartments  and  dress  of— 
Negro  slave  cliUd— Begging  stroller — Religious  prejudice  against 
numbermg  the  people— Residence  and  food  of  the  travelling  party 
— Scotch  Hostess— Kooskoosoo — House  tops — Parasols  and  Um- 
brellas— Call  to  Prayer. 

Tangier,  28th  March,  1841. 

My  dear  *  *  *, 

We  have  been  greatly  pleased  by  a  long  walk  into 
the  country  we  took  immediately  after  I  wrote  to 
you  last,  under  the  protection  of  our  Consul-General. 
After  passing  the  great  external  market-place,  and 
noticing  there  various  singular  heaps  of  earth,  which 
we  learnt  marked  openings  into  subterranean  gra- 
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narics  called  "  inatainorcs  ; "  wc  threaded  a  way  bor- 
dered by  caneifi,  aloes,  and  cactus,  through  small  green 
hills  once  covered  by  beautiful  and  valuable  gardens. 
These  last  had,  we  heard,  been  destroyed,  to  enable 
some  emperor  on  a  visit  to  Tangier,  to  pitch  his  tent. 
....  (What  confusion  and  mischief  these  great 
people  do  cause  sometimes  !) 

Beyond  this  place,  we  emerged  on  a  wild  but  pleas- 
ing and  undulating  expanse  of  grassy  heath,  from  the 
heiglits  of  which  we  enjoyed  a  lovely  view  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  of  the  African  coast  from  the 
fine,  bold  Ape  hill  (Mt  Abyla)  on  one  side,  to  Mt 
Washington  near  us  on  the  other;  and  of  Spain, 
from  Gibraltar  to  Cape  Plata,  nay  even  dimly  to 
Trafalgar. 

At  the  foot  of  Mount  Washington  we  crossed  a 
picturesque  little  stream  near  the  ruins  of  an  old 
aqueduct:  the  mount  itself  is  covered  with  young 
wood ;  and  is  the  abode,  we  hear,  of  jackals,  ichneu- 
mons, wild  boars,  and  sometunes — but  rarely — a  pan- 
ther or  two.  About  three  years  ago  a  lion  approached 
the  coast  to  within  eight  miles  of  Tangier,  but  was 
rapidly  scared  away  by  the  fires  of  the  natives.     On 

a  preceding   occasion,    Mr  H told  us,   a  lion 

which  had  been  tamed  and  was  led  about  by  a  saint 
and  a  woman,  escaped  in  the  town ;  and  was  met  in 
a  little  street  three  or  four  feet  broad,  by  the  painter 
Escazena,  to  the  infinite  fright  of  both. — Man  and 
lion  at  length  cautiously  passed  each  other  at  the  most 
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respectful  distance  the  little  alley  permitted,  both 
trembling  in  every  sinew.  The  creature  (I  mean  the 
lion)  was  afterwards  caught,  and  was  suffered  to  play 
with  Mr  H ^^'s  children  ! 

It  was  in  the  little  bay  under  Mount  Washington, 
that  Admiral  Saumarez  effected  his  most  clever  and 
courageous  escape  from  a  combined  French  and 
Spanish  fleet.  In  the  middle  of  a  dark  night,  he 
attacked  it,  and  one  of  his  captains  (Keats)  cautiously 
sailed  in  between  two  of  the  largest  ships  and  dis- 
charged a  broadside  into  each  at  the  same  moment  as 
he  passed, — pressed  sail, — and  left  the  two  unlucky 
vessels,  each  believing  its  neighbour  to  be  an  enemy, 
to  blow  each  other  to  pieces.  A  little  bridge,  not  far 
off,  was  afterwards  made  by  the  Moors  from  the  tim- 
bers of  the  ruined  ships. 

Beyond  tliis  hill  lies  Cape  Espartel,  from  a  quarry 
near  which  (eight  miles  removed  from  Tangier)  blocks 
of  stone  are  brought  to  the  town  on  mule -back,  one 
by  one ;  a  whole  day  being  consumed  in  going  and 
returning ! 

All  this  tract,  though  almost  entirely  neglected,  is 
quite  susceptible  of  cultivation :  indeed  I  understand 
the  soil  in  the  neighbourhood,  though  more  or  less 
sandy,  is  by  no  means  unprofitable;  the  climate  is 
very  favourable  to  production ;  and  there  are  few 
plants,  it  is  said,  which  might  not  be  advantageously 
grown,  if  the  people  had  either  thought,  enterprise, 
or   industry.     We   have  visited,   and   have  derived 
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uiucli  pleasure  from,  some  very  beautiful  gardens  just 
outside  the  town,  belonging  to  the  different  foreign 
Consuls. 

Of  these  gardens,  the  finest  are,  those  of  the  Swedish 
Consul,  over  which  he  was  kind  enough  to  conduct 
us,  and  where  the  curious  Dnigon-blood-tree,  the 
Chirimoya,  Caoutchouc,  Banana,  Pepper,  False  Pep- 
per, and  Gum  Arabic  trees.  Cypresses,  Orange  trees. 
Cactus  out  of  number.  Geraniums,  &c.,  all  flourish 
admirably  : — of  the  Danish  very  extensive,  but  not  so 
neatly  kept: — and  of  the  Dutch,  sweetly  laid  out,  and 
just  now  glittering  with  Ixias  of  every  hue. 

In  the  British  Consid's  small  private  garden  attached 
to  his  dwelling-house,  are  specimens  of  the  Date-palm 
and  Bellasombra :  the  latter  a  beautiful  species  of  tree. 
The  one  we  saw  here,  though  put  down  only  eleven 
years  ago,  and  at  the  time  of  planting  but  two  feet 
high,  has  now  the  appearance  which  a  tree  forty  years 
old  would  have  with  us. 

That  the  grapes  here  are  of  good  quality  is  proved 
by  the  excellence  of  the  wines  of  various  sorts  which 

we  have  tasted  at  Mr  H 's  table  and  which  were 

all  made  here,  under  his  own  superintendence.  You 
know  too  we  are  not  very  far  removed  in  this  place 
from  the  country  of  dates, — the  "  Bildulgerid  "  of 
this  part  of  the  world:  at  Tafiretz  (Tafilat),  beyond 
Mount  Atlas,  there  is  a  forest  of  them.  The  dates 
which  are  brought  to  Tangier  from  the  inner  country, 
when  not  preserved  too  long  after  they  ripen,  (which. 
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if  intended  for  removal  to  a  distance,  they  are  suf- 
fered to  do  oflP  the  tree)  are  a  rich,  fleshy  and  luscious 
fruit,  not  very  unlike  preserved  apricot  in  flavour  and 
consistency  ;  and  not  at  all  resembling  the  dried-up, 
tasteless  tilings  we  usually  get  in  England.  The  figs 
of  Alo-arve  come  here  also  dried. 

AVhat  a  pity  that  something  more  should  not  be 
made  of  a  land  for  which  nature  has  done  so  much. 
During  no  part  of  our  walk — after  we  had  once  passed 
the  Consul's  gardens,  and  a  field  or  two  close  by, 
where  some  negroes  were  working, — did  we  perceive 
a  symptom  of  agriculture,  or  of  any  other  description 
of  useful  toil. 

We  witnessed  however  another  spectacle,  in  the 
shape  of  the  Pasha  on  horseback,  galloping  like  the 
wind,  with  a  cloud  of  strao-glino;  followers  at  his 
heels.  The  hood  of  the  Pasha's  cloak  was  drawn  over 
his  head ;  not  so  with  the  others.  These  last  bore 
long  lances,  and  monstrous  guns  (muskets) ;  and  were 
followed  again  with  runners  on  foot  with  daggers. 
The  muskets  were  frequently  discharged  ;  at  least 
attempts  were  made,  but  not  one  in  six  went  off", 
owing,  said  our  guide,  to  the  inferiority  of  their 
home-manufactured  powder.  When  an  explosion  did 
take  place,  there  was  infinite  acclamation  and  delight. 
One  poor  wight  tumbled  down  from  his  horse  in  the 
course  of  his  firings  and  evolutions,  and  was  left  to  lie 
or  get  up  as  he  best  could ;  according  to  the  humane 
and    orthodox   practice   common   apparently  to  all 
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equestrians,  and  as  religiously  observed  in  a  British 
hunting-field  as  it  appears  to  be  in  Moorish  riding 
parties. 

We  were  told  the  governor  was  on  his  way  to  in- 
spect a  neighbouring  fortress  preparatory  to  his  un- 
dertaking a  journey  to  Fez,  by  order  of  the  emperor. 
He  is  to  travel,  according  to  custom,  suspended  be- 
twixt four  mules ;  and  will  occupy  nine  days  in  the 
journey : — a  progress  almost  as  slow  in  pro})ortion  to 
the  size  of  the  moving  bodies,  as  that  of  the  Egyptian 
emblem  of  divinity,  the  beetle — Scarabaius — which 
a  few  minutes  before  the  passing  of  the  cavalcade,  we 
had  met  in  our  path.  We  noticed  the  creature,  in 
the  act  of  rolling  before  it,  its  large  circular  mass  of 
food ;  fancifully  deemed,  it  is  said,  the  type  of  the 
eternal  rolling  of  the  divinely-impelled  orbs  of  heaven. 

On  our  return,  we  observed  the  Moorish  cemetery  ; 
in  which  plain  blocks  of  wood  or  stone  without  in- 
scriptions, alone  mark  where  the  buried  bodies  lie ; 
unless  where  a  white  flag  indicates  the  place  of  repose 
of  a  saint.  There  is  one  exception,  however,  to  this 
simplicity,  in  the  grave  of  the  patron  saint  of  Tan- 
gier, Sidi  Mohammed  Hadjee.  This  tomb  consists 
of  a  white  quadrangular  building,  with  a  large  central 
dome,  and  four  smaller  ones  at  the  corners.  Close  to 
this  no  infidel  can  go,  on  pain  of  death. 

We  re-entered  the  town  by  a  very  romantic  old 
gate  and  archway,  which  admitted  us  to  a  lofty 
quarter  where  the  fortress,  Pasha's  residence,  &c.  are 
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situated.  The  view  of  Tangier  from  this  elevation,  a 
a  little  before  reaching  the  gate,  is  a  most  singular  one. 
We  seemed  truly  to  be  gazing  on  a  city  of  tomb- 
stones, the  last  resting  places  of  some  extinct,  giant 
race.  The  perfect  stillness,  unbroken  by  the  sound 
of  wheels — of  which  not  one,  I  believe,  ever  pressed 
the  silent  streets — or  of  bells,  or  cries,  such  as  usually 
make  the  vicinity  of  a  town  one  buzz,  and  hum,  and 
whirl ; — the  absence  of  smoke — that  accompaniment 
of  the  great  cooking  animal,  man; — and  the  quiet, 
deserted  look  of  the  apparently  untrodden  moor 
around, — all  seemed  to  confirm  and  strengthen  the 
fanciful  Idea.  The  brilliancy  of  the  sun,  however, 
not  yet  set,  and  the  joyous  dancing  and  sparkle  of  the 
bright  blue  sea,  more  or  less  counteracted  the  effect 
which  the  other  surrounding  objects  were  calculated 
to  produce :  but  I  can  conceive  that  at  a  dimmer 
hour, — above  all,  in  the  pale  and  dreamy  moonlight, 
when  fancy  would  conjure  up  from  its  shadows  the 
ghosts  of  the  Imagined  departed  tenants,— the  scene 
must  be  deeply  Impressive. 

The  elevation  on  which  the  public  edifices  are 
placed,  our  Consul-General  conceives  to  have  been  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Tingis ;  rather  than,  (as  others 
have  supposed)  a  place  further  up  the  bay.  Remains 
of  walls  have  been  found  in  the  first-named  locality, 
which  he  takes  to  be  Roman ;  built  In  Tapias  (large 
square  separate  masses  of  clay  or  composition,  formed 
on   the  spot  in  moulds,  in  which  they  are  suffered  to 
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diy),  and  of  a  peculiar  firmly  cementing  material, 
such,  he  considers,  as  the  Romans  used.  The  Moors 
and    Spaniards    build    in    Tapias ;    but    I    ima"-ine 

Mr  H 's  surmise  is  founded  on  the  nature  of  the 

material.  He  also,  he  thinks,  discovered  remains  of 
Koman  tombs  in  the  present  low  town ;  a  situation 
which,  if  his  supposition  be  correct,  he  conceives 
they  would  have  been  likely  to  occupy;  as  they 
would  there,  in  all  probability,  have  been  without  the 
bounds  of  the  Roman  town  on  the  hill,  a  point 
we  know  always  attended  to  by  the  Romans  in  the 

locating  of  cemeteries.     Mr  H hae,  in  addition, 

found  articles  or  fragments  of  pottery,  &c.  which  he 
believes  to  be  of  Roman  manufacture. 

On  our  descent  into  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  we 
passed  a  gloomy-looking  house,  which  we  learnt  had 
long  been  shut  up  under  the  belief  that  it  was  haunted 
by  the  evil  spirit.  Others  had  elsewhere  been  pointed 
out  to  us,  with  five  fingers  painted  on  the  door,  as  a 
preservative  against  the  evil  eye.  How  like  is  super- 
stition everywhere ! 

One  of  the  finest  palms  in  Morocco  not  loner  asro 
stood  near  the  fortress,  but  unfortunately  stands 
no  longer ;  a  storm  having  felled  it  to  the  earth,  and 
left  Tangier  without  one  other  characteristic  orna- 
ment of  the  same  kind ;  for  the  young  ones  growing 
in  the  Consul's  gardens  are  not  yet  large  enough,  nor 
so  placed,  as  to  be  visible  in  general  views  of  the  town. 
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In  the  course  of  our  walk,  we  marked  the  place 
where  the  yearly  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  (Moorish,  not 
Jewish)  is  performed.  It  appears  to  be  a  divinatory 
ceremony,  rather  than  an  expiatory  one ;  and  a  cruel 
ceremony  it  is.  The  victim's  throat  is  cut  in  such 
a  way  as  to  leave  it  yet  a  modicum  of  life  ;  and  it  is 
then  dragged  off  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  Mosque, 
where,  if  it  arrive  still  living,  the  poor  fanatics  ima- 
gine good  luck  is  in  store  for  them  for  the  year,  and 
vice  versa. 

On  another  occasion  we  noted  the  remains  of  the 
old  mole,  destroyed  by  the  English  when  they  gave 
up  the  place  ;  and  remarked  various  "  opes  "  in  the 
old  walls,  said  to  have  served  as  places  of  execution 
in  time  of  war, — prisoners  being  there  despatched,  and 
their  bodies  or  their  heads  thrown  out  through  them 
into  the  sea  or  ditch. 

Some  odd  little  sentry  boxes  were,  on  the  same 
occasion,  shown  us ;  in  which  the  sentry  sits  on  his 
mat,  peering  through  a  hole.  Our  attention  was  also 
particularly  drawn  to  another  more  curious  sort  of 
box  ;  about  three  feet  long  and  high,  with  a  pointed 
cover  or  roof;  in  which  Moorish  brides  are  carried 
about  on  their  wedding  day.  In  this  confined  and 
suffocating  inclosure,  bent  under  the  weight  of  all 
her  finery,  the  poor  creature  is  lugged  through  nearly 
all  the  streets  of  the  town,  previous  to  being  depo- 
sited at  her  husband's  door ;  under  whose  outstretched 
arm  (as  under  a  yoke, — in  token  of  subjection)  she 
passes  for  the  first  time  into  her  future  home. 
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Late  this  evening  wc  were  called  out  by  our  two 
body-guards  to  witness  the  ceremony  just  described  ; 
a  wedding  i)rocession  being  in  the  act  of  passing 
through  the  Soco  hajo.  A  mob  of  natives  followed 
the  bride,  and  many  guns  were  fired  ;  some  droning 
horrid  noise,  in  the  way  of  music,  Avas  also  perpetrated 
during  the  advance  of  the  disorderly  procession.  Our 
Moors  placed  us  behind  them,  seeming  very  anxious 
we  should  escape  observation ;  which,  as  it  was  near 
dark,  was  not  a  matter  of  difficulty. 

A  day  or  two  before,  when  outside  the  town  gate, 
we  came  in  sight  of  a  funeral  procession,  moving, 
(or  I  should  rather  say  hastening,  for  the  pace  was 
anything  but  momniful)  towards  the  cemetery.  I 
understand  their  haste  is  connected  with  some  super- 
stitious dread  of  harm  to  the  deceased  if  he  tarry 
above  ground.  There  were  a  hundred  or  more  men 
following  ;  and  a  rather  pleasing  simple  melody  (which 
I  have  retained  by  ear,  and  noted)  was  chaunted  by 
them,  to  their  sacred  Avords  "  La  Illah  ul  Allah ! 
— Mohammed  rasoul  Allah  !"  Another  very  short 
and  gayer  strain,  to  the  same  Avords,  I  have  also 
taken  doAvn,  as  hummed  by  one  of  our  Moorish  at- 
tendants. He  tells  me  that  when  the  masons  are 
repairing  the  tops  of  the  houses,  they  sing  (in  Arabic) 
Avliile  beating  with  their  mallets :  "  May  God  protect 
the  house,  may  the  East  Avind  bloAV,  and  bring  good 
fortune  to  it,"  &c. 

It  is  superfluous  to  mention  that  there  Avere  no 
Avomen  attendino'  either  the  weddins;  or  the  funeral 
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processions.  We  would  have  attempted  to  follow  the 
latter  at  a  respectful  distance,  but  even  this  is  not 
permitted  to  infidels.  The  rich  of  this  country  are 
buried  in  coffins ;  the  poor  are  borne  to  the  grave  on 
a  bier  merely,  and  laid  in  the  ground  with  no  covering 
but  their  shrouds. 

On  returning  from  the  wedding  this  evening,  we 
looked  in,  for  the  second  time,  at  one  of  the  curious 
coifee  houses  to  which  I  before  alluded.  It  was 
reached  through  the  little  inner  court,  into  which  all 
doors  in  the  dwelling-houses  open ;  and  all  windows 
too,  as  none  of  these  last  look  to  the  street. 

Unlike  the  patios  of  Seville,  the  courts  here  are 
merely  confined  square  spaces,  with  (generally,  per- 
haps, universally)  the  natural  earth  for  a  floor,  and 
without  adornment  of  any  kind  except  that  of  a  soli- 
tary fig  tree  or  vine  stock.  One  or  other  of  these, 
however,  is  almost  always  to  be  found  there  :  remind- 
ing one  again  of  ancient  usage,  as  exemplified  by 
passages  in  Scripture ;  "  And  each  man  shall  sit 
under  his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig  tree,"  &c. 

At  the  end  of  the  Httle  narrow  coffee-room,— which 
we  found  crowded  with  its  strange-looking  capped  or 
turbaned  inmates,  ranged  side  by  side  against  the 
walls  on  the  mat, — sate,  on  a  seat  like  a  Christian, 
in  full-blown  dignity,  the  portly,  handsome  host. 
Before  him  was  placed  a  table,  covered  with  the  tea 
and  coiFee  equipage.  On  seeing  us,  he  majestically 
made  his  way  up  to  *  *  *,  and  asked  him  in 
English  "  whether  he  was  a  Frenchman  ?"  and  on 
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receiving  the  answer  in  the  negative,  offered  him  a 
mat;  Avhich  was,  however,  politely  declined.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  came  forward  again,  with  one  of  his 
little  cups  in  his  hand,  and  addressing  the  lady  of  the 
party,  ejaculated : — "  Woman,  will  you  have  some 
tea?"  Some  tea  accordingly  she  took;  and  very 
irood  tea  it  was,  but  it  was  without  milk.  This 
ceremony  gone  through, — fearing  lest  our  further 
stay  might  be  unwelcome,  or  might  draw  on  us  un- 
pleasant attention,  we  retired ; — after  placing  the 
expected  offering  in  the  host's  palm. 

All  the  tea  used  here  comes  from  Gibraltar ;  as, 
indeed,  do  the  greater  part  of  whatever  luxuries  and 
comforts  are  procurable  in  the  place.     Is  it  not  won- 
derful, that  with  this  latter  fact  obvious  to  them, — 
with  the  handsome  and  comfortable  houses  belonging 
to  the  foreign  consuls  before  their  eyes, — and  in  the 
teeth  of  all  the   reports  their  travelling  merchants 
must  bring  them  regarding  the  opposite  coast, — these 
people  not  only  remain  in  the  unimproved  state  in 
which  we  see  them,  but  persist  in  believing  (as  I  am 
assured  is  the  case)  that  we,  poor  pitiful  Europeans, 
are  sunk  in  ignorance  and  incapacity ;  nay,  that  when 
we  stand  and  gaze  at  their  havings  and  doings,  we 
are  lost  in  admiration  and  wonder  at  their  superior 
art  and    till  then  unknown   excellences ; — that    we 
come  to  them,  in  short,  to  learn  !  ....  To  learn  ? 
Yes  !  in  one  sense  certainly  : — to  learn  the  blindness 
and   self-sufficiency   of  ignorance ! — to  reflect  how 
much  that   we  think   wisdom   may  be  folly; — how 
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much  that  we  deem  error,  may  be  truth  ; — to  learn 

TO  LOOK  INTO  OURSELVES  ! 

And  can  these  senseless,  obtuse,  degraded  barba- 
rians, be  indeed  the  same  people  who  ruled  in  Spain  ? 
who  carried  the  sciences  and  the  arts  to  a  pitch  at 
that  time  unknown  among  the  neighbouring  nations ; 
and  whose  renown  was  spread  throughout  Europe, — 
not  for  the  success  of  their  arms  merely,  nor  even 
for  their  splendour  or  their  wealth,  nor  for  the  many 
luxuries  and  comforts  they  enjoyed — but  for  the 
things  which  civilize  life,  for  their  acquirements,  their 
inventive  works,  their  literature  ? — It  is  indeed  a 
mystery. 

That  the  Moors  in  Spain  were  vastly  superior  to 
those  who  preceded  them  there  (if  indeed  they  were 
not  so  also,  to  the  greater  portion  of  those  who  have 
succeeded  them  in  that  country),  there  can,  I  beHeve, 
be  but  little  doubt.  How  is  it  that  in  their  native  land, 
and  so  many  centuries  later,  they  should  appear  so 
different? — that  instead  of  progressing,  they  should 
have  so  gone  back  ?  The  former  cultivation  of  this 
people  however  ought  to  convince  us  that  they 
are  still  susceptible  of  amelioration.  What  has  been 
may  be  again  ;  and  sooner  or  later  surely  even  they 
will  follow  the  general  law  of  human  nature  and 
progress. 

It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  look  at  the  coun- 
tenances,— not  of  the  Reefian,  Berber,  or  other 
tribes,  some  of  whom  do  seem  mere  savages, — but,  of 
the  real  jNIoors  (particularly  those  weU  off  in  tlie 
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world ;  the  higher  tradersi,  or  such  as  our  friend  of  the 
coifee-house,  our  own  body-guards,  or  even  some  of 
the  more  respectable  servants  in  the  Consuls'  fami- 
lies) without  believing  them  to  be  capable  of  better 
things.  The  fine  features,  open  forehead,  clear  calm 
eye,  pure  and  but  slightly  darkened  though  sallow 
complexion ;  and  the  by  no  means  harsh  or  unin- 
telligent expression  of  face ;  together  with  the  well- 
proportioned  figure,  erect  carriage,  and  more  or  less 
dignified  and  graceful  gestures  and  gait ; — all  impress 
one  strongly  with  the  idea,  that  whatever  their  pre- 
sent miperfections  or  vices  may  be,  these  people  are 
yet  of  "  such  stuff  as  [we/z]  are  made  of." 

One  of  our  own  attendants,  so  often  named,  is  in 
face  and  manner,  and  (according  to  all  I  hear  of  him, 
or  can  myself  judge)  in  character  and  mental  qualities 
also,  quite  equal  to  the  most  respectable  persons 
filling  similar  situations  in  civilized  Europe. 

The  Swedish  Consul  here  has  indeed  remarked  to  us 
that  he  has  more  confidence,  in  any  transaction  with 
the  Moors  than  with  the  people  on  the  opposite  coast. 
May  we  not  then  indulge  the  dream  that  these  races 
may  yet  one  day  produce  again  such  men  as  the  Abdul- 
rahmans  and  Alhakems,  such  women  as  the  Miriams 
and  Ayeshas  of  old  ? 

In  the  meantime  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you 
what  little  I  know  of  the  actual  state  of  the  women 
of  this  now  degenerate  nation. 

Some  of  us  have  been  admitted  into  the  sacred 
apartments  of  the  wife  of  one  of  the  wealtliiest  and 
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most  distinguished  Moors  in  Tangier;  a  prosperous 
merchant  who  owns  the  best  house  in  the  town  be- 
longing to  a  native,  except  that  of  the  Pasha.  The 
Pasha's  hxdies  themselves  would  have  been  easily 
accessible,  but  more  time  being  needed  to  obtain 
admittance  to  them,  and  the  visit  having  thought- 
lessly been  deferred  to  the  eleventh  hoiu*,  so  as  to 
render  further  arrangements  inconvenient  to  our  party, 
it  was  decided  that  the  specimen  of  the  merchant's 
wife  should  suffice. 

The  entrance,  through  a  long  passage  and  small 
outer  apartment,  led  into  a  spacious  interior  locahty 
lit  from  above,  something  between  a  room  and  a 
patio,  and  serving  as  principal  place  of  residence  and 
reception.  The  walls  were  lofty ;  white  of  com'se ; 
but  the  upper  part  ornamented  with  very  pretty 
arabesque  carvings  in  wood.  The  floor  was  hand- 
some; of  chequered  marble.  At  the  upper  end  of 
this  novel  but  elegant  sort  of  drawing-room,  and 
at  each  of  the  two  sides,  a  Moorish  arch  gave 
entrance  into  a  small  sleeping  room.  The  two  side 
rooms  contained  nothing  but  the  bed  and  bedding  (on 
a  bedstead,  but  without  posts  or  curtains) ;  a  large 
trunk  or  two,  in  which  the  wearing-apparel  was  kept ; 
and  a  looking-glass  suspended  at  a  great  height  from 
the  floor,  in  a  sloping  position.  The  centre  room  was 
in  addition  furnished  with  matting,  and  a  broad 
band  of,  apparently,  some  cotton  material  of  diflferent 
colours,  made  or  sewn  so  as  to  form  a  design,  con- 
sisting of  stripes  with  Moorish  arches  at  top.     This 
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band  was  stretched  upon  the  wall  facing  the  entrance, 
and  reached  rather  higher  than  the  head. 

The  danic  herself  received  her  English  visitors  very 
civilly  :  but  instead  of  being,  as  was  expected,  dressed 
en  gala,  was  attired,  according  to  every-day  custom, 
in  a  dirty,  loose  white  wrapper,  or  what  we  should 
call  bed-gown ;  slippers  on  (or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, dropping  oflP)  the  extremities  of  her  bare  legs ; 
a  tumbled  scarf  round  her  waist;  coarse  coloured 
handkerchief  on  her  head  ;  and  a  black  article  of  the 
scarf  genus  pinned  over  this,  and  hanging  down 
behind  her  back.  It  would  be  a  degradation  among 
the  natives  of  Morocco  to  wear  stockings,  which  are, 
we  are  told,  put  upon  criminals. 

As  the  good  lady,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  her 
species  here,  wore  nothing  resembling  stays,  and  was 
(according  to  the  notions  of  beauty  in  these  parts, 
where  women  are  "valued  by  the  yard"),  exceedingly 
beautiful — that  is,  exceedingly  fat;  her  stranger 
guests,  seeing  nothing  further  at  first  to  admire,  felt 
somewhat  disappointed  ;  as  they  conceived  they  might 
have  enjoyed  the  sight  of  a  feather-bed  at  any  time, 
without  coming  so  far.  In  a  little  while,  however, 
the  hidden  treasures  were  drawn  from  their  conceal- 
ment; and  as  the  fat  beauty  (for  she  really  was 
handsome  in  face,  though  no  longer  young)  was  too 
lazy  or  too  fine  to  attire  herself  in  them,  a  very  pretty 
Jewess,  apparently  a  humble  friend,  was  decked  out, 
by  a  cousin  of  the  great  lady,  in  all  the  finery  of  the 
latter,  for  the  edification  of  the  strangers. 
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These  dress  habiliments,  which  it  appears  are  only 
worn  on  state  occasions,  were  rich  and  gorgeous  in 
the  extreme.  They  consisted  of  articles  like  waist- 
coats and  frock-coats,  made  of  superfine  red  cloth 
embroidered  in  gold, — a  number  of  rich,  many- 
coloured  silk  handkerchiefs  on  the  head,  one  over 
the  other,  hiding  the  hair,  with  a  beautiful  long 
scarf  above  the  whole,  hanging  down  behind, — splen- 
did coloured  silk  and  gold  sash, — rich  slijipers  worked 
in  gold ;  —jewels  on  the  breast  and  head  ; — gold 
circlets  round  the  arms  and  legs,  and  enormous  ear- 
rings ; — and  over  all  a  white  semi-transparent  silk 
and  muslin  haik.  Other  similar  articles  of  different 
colours  and  fancy,  but  the  same  make,  were  also  ex- 
hibited. 

Some  little  children  were  playing  about,  wearing 
silver  armlets  and  anklets,  and  white  wrappers  like 
their  mother's  ;  and  several  female  negro  slaves  were 
in  attendance ;  besides  one  man,  who  though  he  did 
not  actually  advance  into  the  inner  recesses  of  the 
sacred  quarter,  was  nevertheless  constantly  in  sight 
in  the  small  adjoining  apartment. 

The  dame  is  the  only  wife  of  her  husband ;  who 
nevertheless  is  in  circumstances  to  afford  him,  if  he 
thought  proper,  the  full  permitted  complement  of 
four.  According  to  the  accounts  we  have  heard  from 
different  quarters  here, — so  far  from  its  being  the 
habit  of  the  people  (as  is  often  erroneously  imagined 
among  us)  to  have  more  than  one  wife, — such  a  cir- 
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cumstancc  is  of  very  rare  occurrence ;  and  indeed 
scarcely  ever  known  to  exist,  except  among  the  great, 
among  personages  in  high  authority,  as  Governors, 
Paslias  and  the  like ; — a  class  of  individuals,  wliich 
we  know  has  privileges  of  its  own,  elsewhere^  as  well 
as  in  the  land  of  Islam  ! 

We  are  assured  too,  that  even  in  these  instances, 
the  multiplication  of  wives  is  usually  much  more  a 
matter  of  pageant  and  etiquette  than  of  inclination ; 
and  that  one  almost  always  reigns  paramount,  and  is 
in  fact  the  wife  both  as  regards  her  authority  in  house- 
hold matters  and  her  hold  over  the  lord's  affections. 
I  have  heard  some  Moors  even,  when  this  subject  was 
alluded  to,  exclaim  more  than  once,  that  "  indeed  a 
man  found  quite  enough  to  do  with  one  wife,  to  pre- 
vent his  wishing  for  more !"  and  that  "  a  man  with 
two  wives  could  have  no  peace  of  his  life  for  their 
quarrels  and  jealousies;" — adding  that  where  so  rare 
an  act  as  a  second  marriage  does  take  place  among 
such  as  are  not  Pashas,  &c.,  the  husband  usually  pre- 
fers establishing  the  new  wife  in  another  house,  to 
disturbing  the  quiet  of  his  establishment  by  bringing 
her  home.  The  customs  of  these  people,  we  know, 
render  all  acquaintance  between  individuals  of  different 
sexes,  unless  of  the  same  family,  imjiossible.  In  a 
word,  it  is  distinctly  asserted  by  all  the  European 
residents  we  have  heard  here  speak  on  this  subject, 
that — whatever  persons  at  a  distance  may  believe  to 
the  contrary — there  is  beyond  all  doubt,  a  far  greater 
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degree  of  constancy  and  decorum  of  manners  liere  in 
relation  to  the  sex,  than  is  found  in  most  European 
Christian  countries. 

You  will  not  imagine  that  I  am  therefore  disposed 
to  advocate  the  inexpressibly  odious,  debasing  and 
detrmiental  custom  (more  detrimental  to  the  world  at 
lai'ge, — to  men, — than  to  the  women)  of  locking  up 
the  better  half  of  the  human  race ; — the  half,  which 
wherever  it  has  had  influence  and  at  the  same  time 
has  not  had  a  vicious  or  frivolous  education,  has 
uniformly  exerted  that  influence  for  good;  and  has 
kept  alive,  vestal-like,  the  fire  of  noble,  disinterested 
feelings, — of  benevolent,  honourable  energy, — and  of 
pure,  warm,  single-hearted  affection  in  the  breast  of 
man. 

The  prejudice  which  confines  women  within  doors 
is  not  an  exclusive  attribute  of  Islamism.  It  is  en- 
grafted on  the  manners  of  the  people  of  these  coun- 
tries, independent  of  particular  religious  belief.  The 
young  Jewesses  do  not  go  out  where  they  can  be 
seen,  any  more  than  the  Mohammedan  women :  and 
we  have  even  been  assured  that  the  young  female 
members  of  a  Jewish  family  living  next  door  to  us, 
have  never  yet  been  in  the  Soco  bajo,  not  thii'ty  yards 
distant.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  met  a  Moorish 
woman,  walking  in  a  quarter  not  much  frequented 
with  her  face  quite  exposed  to  view.  On  our  calling 
Salam's  attention  to  this  circumstance  he  answered : 
"  Oh !  that  is  because  she  is  ugly  !"      The   answer 

c  c 
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amused  us  mucli :  wc  could  not  but  think  what  a 
novel  reason  that  would  be  in  England,  for  a  woman's 
showing  her  face !  But  here  it  would  seem,  in  all  truth 
and  sincerity,  the  pretty  and  the  young  seek  to  con- 
ceal themselves,  almost  as  much  as  their  jealous  mas- 
ters seek  to  conceal  them.  What  a  singular  divergence 
from  what  we  call  human  nature !  What  natural 
feeling  is  there,  indeed,  that  human  prejudices  will 
not  for  a  time  subdue  :  what  artificial  ones  that  human 
absurdity  will  not  create  ! 

Odd  lives  these  penned  up  women  must  lead !  What 
can  they  DO  ?  If  they  read,  drew,  played,  thought, 
laboured ;  if  they  had  occupation  for  their  minds  and 
bodies,  resources  witliin  themselves  to  fill  up  their 
time  ;  then, — in  the  heart  of  their  families,  with  their 
husband  and  cliildren  about  them,  and  divested  of  all 
worldly  anxiety, — of  all  the  petty  wearing  troubles 
of  our  social  life, — they  might  perhaps  be  happy  ; — 
unnatural,  and  injurious  to  the  general  interests  and 
advancement  of  the  world  ....  and  therefore 
wrong  /  ....  as  such  a  state  of  utter  seclusion  and 
external  uselessness  may  be. 

^\Tiat,  indeed,  is  the  world,  comparatively,  to  the 
woman  who  loves  her  family  and  her  home  with  a 
true  and  entire  love  ? 

But  these  poor  women,  from  the  nature  of  their 
rearing,  have  no  occupations,  no  ideas  with  which  to 
charm  away  the  tedium  of  the  unvarying  hours  :  and 
hence,  the  most  engrossing  and  dearest  of  all  employ- 
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raents, — the  cultivation  and  elevation  of  her  children's 
minds  and  feelings, — is  necessarily  denied,  and  indeed 
unknown  to  them ;  their  inability  to  discharge  this, 
one  of  the  first  and  noblest  duties  of  woman,  destroy- 
ing at  the  same  time  most  of  their  usefulness,  while 
the  state  of  confinement  in  which  they  live,  also  puts 
it  out  of  their  power  to  fulfil  their  numerous  other 
duties — for  is  it  not  self-evident  that  the  being  who  is 
shut  up  and  debarred  from  intercourse  with  the  world, 
is  necessarily  thereby  absolutely  precluded  from  the 
performance  of  a  large  portion  of  those  duties  which 
God  has  imposed  upon  all  mankind  ? 

I  fear  however  you  will  scarce  forgive  me  for 
pestering  you  with  these  erratic  flights,  instead  of 
merely  telling  my  tale  of  Travels,  &c.,  but  you  know 
I  love  to  put  down  whatever  notions  occur  to  me,  as 
they  arise ;  in  place  or  out  of  place,  new  or  thread- 
bare, as  the  case  may  be ;  and  were  this  licence  not 
accorded  me,  I  should  be  mum. 

"Revenons  a  nos  moutons." 

The  visit  to  the  Moorish  lady  having  been  brought 
to  a  close,  our  whole  party,  once  more  re-united,  ad- 
journed, under  the  auspices  and  protection  of  Mr  V., 
the  Belgian  Consul,  to  inspect  another  somewhat 
similar  curiosity,  in  the  shape  of  a  young  Jewess,  with 
all  her  trappings. 

The  Jewesses,  though  they  do  not  go  out  so  as  to 
expose  themselves  to  observation ;  are  suffered  to  see 
persons  of  the  other  sex,  although  not  relatives,  at 
home ;  in  the  company  of  their  "  proper  "  guardians. 
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We  were  accompanied  by  tlie  husband  of  tlie  fair 
object  of  our  visit ;  himself  a  man  of  more  than  twice 
her  age,  and  a  rich  and  comfortable  trader,  as  in  the 
former  case.  Here  again  there  was  some  disappoint- 
ment,— the  lady  not  being  in  full  attire.  It  chanced 
to  be  a  time  when,  according  to  Jewish  usage,  it  was 
not  permitted  to  dress  in  showy  costume.  The  dif- 
ferent articles  were,  however,  displayed ;  and  each 
by  turns  half-placed  on  the  person  of  their  owner,  to 
show  how  they  were  worn.  They  were  even  richer 
than  those  of  the  Moorish  dame  ;  and  consisted  of  an 
open  velvet  jacket,  (one  of  deep  blue,  another  of  red,) 
splendidly  worked  in  gold  ; — separate  breast-piece  of 
the  same,  worked  in  gold  and  jewels  ; — fine  blue  cloth 
petticoat,  embroidered  in  one  corner  in  gold,  in  the 
other  in  silk ; — silk  sash  ; — rich  handkerchief  arranged 
in  a  very  peculiar  and  elegant  way  on  the  head ; — 
beautiful  pearl  ornament  placed  diadem-fashion  on 
the  forehead; — with  various  other  jewelled  orna- 
ments. The  old  Jew  told  us  that  a  complete  gala 
costume  cost  a  little  fortune  :  but  these  fine  dresses 
appear  to  be  worn  on  very  few  occasions.  The  men 
here  never  wear  gold  on  their  dresses ;  neither  Jews 
nor  Moors.  With  the  latter,  we  are  told,  it  would 
be  considered  sinful. 

We  took  leave  of  our  beautiful  young  Jewess  with 
regret ;  first,  because  she  was  really  very  beautiful, 
and  at  the  same  time  apparently  very  sweet-tem- 
pered, modest  and  unaffected :  and,  secondly,  because 
her  husband  looked  so  much  too  old  and  too  cross  for 
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her,  that  It  made  one  sad  to  leave  her  to  him.  How- 
ever, as  we  could  not  carry  away  all  the  pretty  young 
Jewesses,  who  might  chance  to  have  antiquated  mo- 
rose husbands,  we  had  only  to  sigh,  and  take  our 
departure.  Indeed,  had  I  been  able  to  remove  any 
of  the  live  stock  whose  situation  I  lamented  in  tliis 
town,  I  believe  my  choice  would  have  fallen  rather 
on  a  little  Negro  boy,  who  during  an  exploring 
ej&ursion  attracted  my  attention.  'Twas  a  poor  little 
animal  of  about  four  years  old,  who  trotted  from 
a  house-door  up  to  me,  and  held  up  his  smiling  face 
to  mine.  I  assure  you, — few  as  are  the  charms  we 
are  wont  to  conceive  appertain  to  Negro  features  ; 
nay,  closely  as  we  are  accustomed  to  connect  the 
idea  of  blackness  and  of  a  certain  Old  Gentleman  who 
shall  be  nameless,  and  who  is  not  usually  considered 
the  type  of  goodness  or  purity, — I  assure  you,  there 
was  in  this  little  child's  face  an  innocence,  a  confiding, 
appealing  sweetness,  a  beaming  joyousness, — in  a 
word,  a  sunny  look,  spite  of  his  dingy  tint,  that  w^on 
me,  and  aifected  me  more  than  I  can  say.  Po<3r 
little  fellow !  I  could  have  caught  him  up  and  kissed 
him,  had  he  had  fifty  black  faces.  And  he  was  a 
slave,  and  was  to  be  reared  to  slavery,  to  endless  toil, 
and  Heaven  knows  what  amount  of  untold  suiferino; ! 
In  truth  I  heartily  wished  to  kidnap  the  little  crea- 
ture, and  take  him  home  with  me. 

They  say,  however,  that  the  slaves  here  are  not  ill 
treated;  nor  indeed  did  they  seem  very  numerous. 
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The  most  remarkable  looking  being  of  his  race  1 
have  met,  was  a  begging  stroller,  covered  from  head 
to  foot  with  different  coloured  scraps,  and  drawing 
notice  by  his  antics,  and  by  singing  and  neighing  like 
a  horse,  &c.  It  appeared  he  was  idiotic  ;  and  as  per- 
sons affected  in  this  manner  are,  according  to  the 
well-known  superstition  prevalent  here  and  in  so 
many  other  countries,  looked  on  as  sacred ;  he  was — 
though  a  Negro — suffered  to  roam  where  he  pleased 
and  do  as  he  listed. 

I  cannot  tell  you  the  amount  of  the  native  popu- 
lation of  this  place ;  the  taking  of  a  census  being,  I 
understand,  repugnant  to  the  religious  prejudices  of 
the  people.  The  natives  in  the  inland  parts  are  often, 
I  hear,  in  a  state  of  considerable  distress.  The 
Swedish  Consul  told  us  of  a  scarcity  which  occurred 
since  he  came  here ;  during  which  the  people  from  the 
country  flocked  into  the  town  in  crowds,  demanding 
bread ;  and  there  was  none  to  give  them.  He  added, 
that  on  the  Autumn  rains  coming  suddenly  on,  (and 
in  these  climates,  when  they  do  come,  they  come 
in  torrents,  and  often  last  for  weeks  without  inter- 
ruption) the  unfortunate  wanderers,  without  roofs  to 
cover  them,  and  lightly  dressed  in  their  summer 
clothing,  perished  by  hundreds  in  the  streets. 

You  will  probably  be  desirous  of  hearing  some- 
thino-  of  the  species  of  accommodation  we  have  met 
with  here.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  resembling 
what  loe  call  an  inn:  and  Mussulmen,  if  they  pos- 
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sessed  such  for  themselves,  would  not  choose  to 
receive  stranger  infidels  under  their  roof.  There  is 
however  a  Jew,  who  "  for  a  consideration "  will  do 
so :  and  what  is  far  better,  there  is  a  respectable, 
civil,  obliging  Scotch  woman,  who,  with  her  sister, 
came  here  from  Gibraltar,  some  eight  years  ago ; 
bought  a  little  house ;  and  now  makes  a  small  income 
by  lodging  and  boarding  the  birds  of  passage  who 
arrive  from  the  opposite  coast.  The  house,  miniature 
as  it  is,  has  two  stories,  and  its  little  inner  court. 
Below,  besides  the  rooms  the  hostesses  occupy,  there 
is  opposite  the  entrance,  one  neat  little  fitting  room 
in  which  a  bed  can  be  made  up  at  night :  and  above, 
are  a  couple  of  tiny  bed-rooms  wliich  open  from  an 
upper  gallery  partly  encircling  the  diminutive  patio. 

Between  this  house  and  the  Jcav's,  stowage,  you 
see,  is  attainable  for  a  small  number ;  and  when 
circumstances  render  it  necessary,  the  respective 
Diplomatic  Agents  are  kindly  disposed  to  offer  any 
further  assistance  in  their  power.  The  fare  laid 
before  us  at  our  good  Scotch  landlady's,  has  been, — 
if  not  profuse  or  very  refined, — quite  good  enough  to 
content  us  old  travellers,  and  much  better  than  in  so 
uncivilized  a  place  we  had  expected  to  meet. 

We  have  had  good  fowls,  beef,  pudding !  tea  and 
coffee,  excellent  milk !  &c.  &c.  Although  the  latter 
is  such  a  rarity  in  Spain,  it  would  appear  that  pastures 
exist  here.  A  constant  attendant  at  the  breakfast 
table  has  been  the  national  dish,  Kooskoosoo.     This 
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is  made  of  wlicatcn  grains  from  which  the  hard 
external  part  is  rubbed  oft'  till  they  assume  a  round 
shape ;  they  are  then  rolled  in  flour  till  they  attain 
about  the  size  of  a  pepper-corn, — moistened,  and 
subsequently  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  an  oven.  When 
used,  these  grains  are  boiled  in  milk  and  eaten  with 
sugar ;  they  much  resemble  in  taste  pearl-barley 
similarly  cooked.  When  you  recollect  how  we  fared 
in  Spain,  when  on  our  journeys,  you  will  at  once 
perceive  that  what  Avith  our  good  Scotcli  landlady 
here,  and  the  Consul's  hospitality,  we  must  have 
been  in  perfect  clover. 

One  agreeable  quarter  of  our  little  habitation,  which 
I  have  not  yet  alluded  to,  is  the  roof.  These  flat 
house-tops,  each  forming  a  small  square  or  o]:)long, 
with  a  vacancy  in  the  centre  caused  by  the  inner 
court,  constitute  a  sort  of  second  town ; — another 
world,  as  it  were,  nearer  Heaven,  and  very  fitly, 
therefore,  appropriated  to  the  fair  sex.  As  the 
angelic  inthviduals  who  form  this  class,  scarcely  ever 
go  out  on  the  lower  earth,  the  roofs  of  their  houses 
are  in  fact  their  gardens ;  and,  accordingly,  on  some 
of  the  better  sort  of  habitations,  flower  pots  with 
sweet  scented  flowers  and  little  shrubs,  somewhat 
relieve  the  strange  monotony  of  lohite  which  clothes 
every  part  of  every  dwelling ;  making  each  look  as 
if  a  sheet  had  been  thrown  over  it.  How  the  eyes  of 
the  fair  natives  bear  the  glare  from  these  white  roofs, 
when  the  sun  is  shining,  I  do  not  know :  mine  could 
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not  endure  it  for  an  instant.  But  during  moments  of 
comparative  obscurity,  we  have  frequently  retreated 
to  the  house-top  (reached  by  means  of  a  short  ladder 
through  a  little  trap-door)  and  amused  ourselves  by 
gazing  on  the  living  cemetery  around  us  ;  or  watching 
for  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  Moorish  belles  on 
the  neighbouring  platforms,  and  the  pretty  Jewesses 
at  their  avocations  in  the  courts  below.  Of  course, 
among  the  natives,  men  are  not  allowed  to  ascend  to 
these  regions.  We  did  not  find,  however,  that  this 
law  was  enforced  rigorously  with  foreigners.  Mere 
passers-by  necessarily  have  more  or  less  licence  on 
many  points.  Thus,  strangers  are  suffered  to  use 
parasols  and  umbrellas,  articles  absolutely  forbidden 
to  the  natives  (whether  Moors  or  Jews)  as  being 
appendages  of  royalty. 

From  the  hanging  gardens  of  which  I  was  speaking, 
we  have  several  times  at  the  evening  hour,  witnessed 
the  sudden  unfurling  on  the  Mosque  towers,  of  the 
little  white  flag  which  ushers  in  the  call  to  prayer. 
The  species  of  song  or  tremulous  scream  adopted  by 
the  Mueddin  on  this  occasion,  and  its  indescribable 
quiver  towards  the  close,  constitute,  I  think,  the 
most  singular  and  uncouth  set  of  sounds  I  ever  heard 
proceed  from  a  human  throat. 

I  will  not  find  fault  with  them,  however,  now  ;  as 
I  have  heard  them  for  the  last  time,  and  shall  soon, 
no  doubt,  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  African  shores. 

You  will  probably  hear  from  me  before  very  long, 
from  some  part  of  Spain.     "  Ubka  alager." 
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Arrival  at  Granada— Passage  from  Tangier  to  Gibraltar— Gallant 
action  of  an  English  ship  of  war— Passage  from  Gibraltar  to  Ma- 
laga—Malaga—The Alcazaba— English  Consul— GaUey-slaves — 
Iron  Fomidries— Terral  Wind— Castanets— Journey  to  Granada 
—Description  of  the  Country,  &c— Roads— Robbers— Brigands- 
Anecdotes  of— Neighbourhood  of  Granada— Ventas—Gazpacho 
—Want  of  Acconmiodation- Neglect  of  Travellers — Town  of 
Loja— Soto  de  Roma— Vega  of  Granada— View  of  Granada- 
Sierra  Nevada — Fonda  del  Comercio. 

Granada,  7th  April,  1841. 

Once  more  on  Spanish  soil,  my  dear  *  *  * ;  and, 
more  than  that,  at  last  gratified  and  delighted. 

This  is  the  first  city  I  have  seen  in  Sjiain  near 
which  there  is  natural  grandeur  and  loveliness  of 
scenery,  combined  with  rich  cultivation,  plantation, 
and  an  appearance  of  comfort ;  where,  besides  town 
sights  and  sounds,  there  is  really  something  to  charm  ; 
where,  in  short,  the  idea  of  a  long  residence  might  be 
contemplated  with  pleasure. 

Granada  is  indeed  a  lovely  spot.  What  might  not 
be  made  of  it,  if  it  Avere  in  the  hands  of  any  but 
Spaniards !      Its  beauties  are  many  and  various ; — 
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superb  mountains ;  myriads  of  fruit-trees,  and  even 
( what  is  rare  enough  in  Spain,  as  far  as  I  know  of  it), 
some  few  which  are  not  planted  exclusively  for  a 
crop ;  lovely  walks  and  rides  through  the  rising 
grounds  mountain-wards ;  a  beautiful  public  prome- 
nade ;  and  a  town  wliich,  if  not  to  be  called  a  hand- 
some one,  has  some  splendid  points-de-vue,  and  is  full 
of  spots  awakening  most  interesting  historical  or 
legendary  recollections;  and,  above  all,  which  owns 
the  exquisite  Alhambra. 

I  must  not,  however,  enter  upon  any  details  of  this 
sweet  place,  until  I  have  given  you  some  account 
how  we  got  to  it. 

The  morning  after  I  penned  my  last  letter  to  you 
from  amongst  the  savages,  we  embarked  once  more 
in  our  felucca;  and  keeping  close  to  the  African 
coast,  enjoyed  in  the  beginning  of  our  sail  some  very 
fine  views  of  Ape  Hill,  and  of  a  few  dark  woods  here 
and  there  in  its  deep  and  awful-looking  hollows.  Not 
very  long  after  we  left  Tangier,  a  spot  in  the  chan- 
nel was  pointed  out  to  us,  where  a  very  gallant  action 
was  performed,  of  somewhat  a  similar  character  to 
that  I  mentioned  as  having  occurred  on  the  other 
side  of  the  town.  A  small  English  ship  of  war  was 
smmnoned  to  surrender  by  a  large  Spanish  vessel, 
wliich  coidd  have  blown  her  to  pieces  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  British  commander  suffered  the 
enemy's  vessel  to  approach  ;  when,  on  the  Spaniards 
hurriedly  boarding  his  ship  in  crowds,  liis  men,  (who 
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had  received  their  orders,  and  were  down  below), 
crept  unperceived  through  the  ports,  gained  the 
enemy's  deck,  seized  her  guns,  and  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing her,  and  of  course,  in  recovering  their  own 
ship. 

Before  crossing  the  channel,  we  distinctly  dis- 
covered the  town  of  Ceuta ;  and,  further  on,  de- 
scried a  small  whale  splashing  about,  at  a  distance  of 
perhaps  half  a  mile  from  us. 

So  far  all  was  well ;  but  we  had  time  to  tire  of  all 
objects,  moving  or  stationary,  ere  we  touched  shore 
acrain ;  being  blessed  with  a  twenty-four  hours' 
*'  sail  "  in  a  calm ;  in  company  with,  I  verily  believe, 
as  many  cocks  and  hens  as  would  have  fed  Gibraltar 
for  a  month.  God  forgive  the  creatures  for  their 
crowing !  It  would  have  given  a  statue  St  Vitus's 
dance.  What  with  the  indescribable  state  of  nervous 
irritation  produced  by  the  uninterrupted  succession  of 
cock-a-doodle-doos,  wliich  unmercifully  aroused  me 
whenever,  like  poor  Baron  Trenck,  I  sought  for  a 
moment  to  forget  myself  in  sleep ; — and  what  with 
the  intensely  horrible  odour  which  before  the  night 
was  half  over,  assailed  my  olfactory  nerves ;  I  was 
all  but  demented  before  I  put  my  foot  on  land,  at 
Gibraltar.  We  were  detained  there,  too,  several 
hours,  waiting  for  examination,  even  after  we  had 
come  to  anchor ; — an  aggravation  of  torment  which 
almost  set  the  seal  on  the  business.  I  shall  certainly 
never  hear  a  cock  crow  again,  without  a  shudder  ! 
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Our  next  water  excursion  was  of  a  difFcrent  de- 
scription; being  on  board  of  a  capital  French  steamer, 
which  left  Gibraltar  at  about  nine  at  night,  and 
dropped  us  at  Malaga  on  the  following  morning.  The 
situation  of  this  town  is  fine — a  very  striking  amphi- 
theatre of  varied  mountain,  rising  beliind  and  around 
it.  An  ancient  Moorish  fortress,  the  Alcazaba,  crowns 
a  high  hiU  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  town,  as 
you  face  it  from  the  sea.  Into  this  last,  a  pier  runs 
out ;  while  a  sandy  uneven  shore  stretches  far  away 
on  the  eastern  side,  at  the  foot  of  the  bold  mountains 
which  there  closely  approach  the  coast.  The  view 
from  the  Alcazaba  is  grand  :  the  fortress  itself,  hoM'- 
ever,  has  been  so  much  altered  and  repaired,  that  but 
few  vestiges  of  the  buildings  of  ancient  times  are 
now  discoverable. 

The  town  itself  is  flourishing  :  trade,  which  is  want- 
ing to  so  many  cities  in  Spain,  having  served  to  main- 
tain and  improve  this.  The  new  quarter  near  the  Ala- 
meda, built  by  the  rich  merchants,  English  and  native, 
established  here  for  purposes  of  commerce,  is  hand- 
some. The  houses  are  large,  commodious,  and  well 
fitted  up  within.  We  had  the  opportunity  of  judging 
of  the  interior  of  many  of  them.  In  the  latter  respect 
they  are  far  superior  to  most  of  those  Ave  saw  at 
Seville.  In  the  house  of  our  polite  and  agreeable 
countryman  and  consul,  we  noticed  some  beautiful 
little  modelled  figures,  made  by  a  native  of  Malaga, 
which  give  a  perfect  representation  of  the  various 
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costumes  of  the  different  provinces,  and  are  tastefully 
and  adniinibly  executed. 

There  is  evidently,  among  the  prosperous  here,  a 
large  admixture  of  English  comforts,  introduced  by 
the  English,  and  little  known  in  more  thoroughly 
Spanish  societies.  The  lower  orders,  however,  do 
not  appear  to  have  benefited  much  by  the  commu- 
nication :  they  are  some  of  the  very  worst  people,  it 
is  said,  in  Spain.  Indeed  all  the  southern  and  eastern 
districts,  as  high  as  Valencia — including  the  whole  of 
that  province — are,  we  are  assured,  more  prolific  in 
\nce,  and  in  crimes  of  violence,  than  any  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Malaga  and  Granada  are  both 
Presidarios,  or  depots  for  galley-slaves.  The  latter 
are  to  be  seen  daily  in  both  places,  working  in  chains, 
in  the  streets.  Of  course,  most  of  these  criminals, 
when  the  time  of  their  punishment  is  expired,  remain 
about  the  place  in  which  they  recover  their  freedom ; 
the  consequence  is,  a  population  of  the  most  depraved 
and  dangerous  kind. 

There  is  a  small  public  garden  at  Malaga,  near 
some  plantations  of  cactus,  grown  for  the  sake  of  the 
cochineal  which  feeds  on  the  plant.  On  the  same 
side  are  some  extensive  iron-foundries,  established  by 
the  son-in-law  of  an  English  merchant,  who  has  been 
resident  here  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  From  this 
point,  as  fine  a  mountain-view  might  be  obtained  as 
a  lover  of  grand  scenery  could  desire,  were  there  but 
timber — the  constant  want  in  Spanish  landscape—  to 
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vary  the  surfaces.  The  convent  of  Vltorla,  at  the 
back  of  the  town,  is  beautifully  situated ;  and  they 
say  that  a  country  place,  called  the  Buen  Retu"o, 
about  two  leagues  off,  has  gardens  and  fountains 
deserving  of  admu-ation. 

The  suffocating  heat  of  the  Terral  wind,  which 
blew  for  several  successive  days  during  our  stay  at 
Malaga,  prevented  us  from  seeing  much  of  the  neigh- 
bom'hood  of  the  town.  This  wind,  as  its  name 
implies,  blows  across  the  land,  and  therefore  from 
the  north ;  but  passing  over  the  dry,  hot  plains  of 
Spain,  it  assumes  here  the  same  character  as  the 
southerly  sirocco  (or  "  vent  d'Espagne,"  as  they  call 
it)  which  so  frequently  oppresses  the  dweller  near 
the  Pyrenees. 

During  our  two  short  residences  at  Malaga,  the 
guitar  was  jingled  under  our  Avindows  repeatedly  : 
sometimes  singing  was  added  ;  and  both,  on  one  oc- 
casion, lasted  half  through  the  night.  The  performers 
were  of  the  humblest  description,  both  in  grade  and 
in  musical  ability  ;  but  a  knot  of  persons,  as  humble 
as  themselves,  remained  about  them,  and  seemed  to 
derive  much  pleasure  from  the  wretched  strumming, 
though  the  same  eternal  jota  was  repeated  over  and 
over  for  hours  together. 

This  is  the  place,  par  excellence,  for  castanets.  I 
was  much  diverted,  one  day,  by  a  little  scene  that 
took  place  in  a  shop,  when  I  was  inquiring  for  some 
of  these.     I  chanced  to  mention,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
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master  of  tlic  house,  that  I  had  never  yet  seen  theui 
used  in  a  dance  by  the  natives.  It  so  happened,  that 
a  few  minutes  previously,  a  gay,  jaunty,  young  peasant 
had  come  in,  in  the  very  fullest  costume,  glittering  in 
green  velveteen,  ribbands,  sash,  and  filigree  buttons, 
all  as  fresh  as  if  that  moment  out  of  the  fashioner's 
hands.  The  tradesman,  immediately  on  heai-ing  my 
remark,  turned  to  this  man,  and  asked  him  to  show 
me  how  he  used  the  castanets  ;  on  which,  witliout  the 
least  hesitation  or  awkwardness,  the  countryman  fitted 
them  on,  and  began  dancing  in  the  middle  of  the  shop 
— exhibiting  a  figure,  face,  and  attitudes,  such  as  for 
symmetry  and  grace  would  really  not  have  disho- 
noured many  a  public  pei'former.  He  soon  checked 
himself,  however,  to  inquu'e  for  his  partner  in  the 
exhibition ;  and  one  not  being  forthcoming,  ceased  his 
display.  On  another  occasion,  when  we  were  on  our 
voyage  from  Gibraltar,  a  party  of  Spaniards,  by  no 
means  of  the  lowest  class,  got  up  a  dance  on  the  deck 
of  the  steam-vessel,  to  the  music  of  a  guitar  played  by 
one  of  the  number.  How  different  are  such  manners 
to  ours ! — yet  there  was  nothing  in  the  least  coarse  or 
I  ^"^  incorrect  in  all  this,  with  them.  The  general  tone  of 
■  gallantry  towards  women,    pervading   the   manners 

even  of  the  humblest  ranks,  strikes  a  stranger.     I  re- 
member, during  one  of  our  journeys,  to  have  heard 

our  muleteer  address  a  female  peasant  who  passed  on 

the  road,  with  the  following  warm  effusion: — "Me 
muero  de  carino,  que  de  amor  me  echas  loco  !"  (26) 
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Our  journey  to  Granada  was  performed,  as  on 
previous  occasions,  in  the  coupe  of  a  diligencia,  and 
occupied  two  days.  We  were  on  the  point  of  hiring 
a  carriage  and  horses, — articles  really  procurable 
here, — but  were  strongly  recommended  to  adopt  the 
other  course  as  safer,  speedier,  and  less  trouble- 
some. 

The  drive  is  exceedingly  interesting,  though  some- 
what dangerous,  perhaps,  in  more  ways  than  one. 
It  wheels  up  the  lofty  hills  that  lie  to  the  east  of  the 
town, — and  for  a  long  time  keeps  on  their  summit — 
now  rising,  now  falling,  and  affording  at  every  turn 
some  of  the  most  magnificent  views  of  mountain  and 
sea  I  have  ever  enjoyed.  The  prevailing  form  of  the 
mountains,  when  seen  from  above,  is  most  singular, 
their  tops  often  running  in  long  and  nearly  parallel 
lines,  with  deep  delves  between  them,  like  giant 
furrows  intended  to  bear  a  crop  for  a  race  of  Titans. 
For  a  considerable  distance  these  are  entirely  clothed 
with  vineyards.  At  this  season  the  plants  are  too 
small  to  hide  the  red  earth,  or  to  give  any  appearance 
of  luxuriance  to  this  tract,  but  at  a  later  period  of 
the  year  they  must  add  much  to  its  beauty.  Farther 
on,  these  vine-clothed  hills  change  to  bare  and  bold 
red  or  grey  rock  in  stupendous  masses,  diversified 
here  and  there  with  small  ilex  or  cork-tree  woods  of 
a  very  graceful  aspect,  and  (in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
second  day's  journey)  with  cultivated  ground,  laid 
down   chiefly   in   corn, — witli   occasional   moderate- 
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sized  plantations  of  walnut  or  white  poplar  (like  those 
of  Gibraltar), — with  streams, — and  other  picturesque 
objects. 

To  the  full  enjoyment,  however,  of  these  sources 
of  pleasure  there  were  many  drawbacks.  First,  the 
carriage  itself  was  very  inferior  to  those  we  had 
travelled  in  before, — confined  and  by  no  means 
comfortable.  Secondly,  the  precipices  which  edged 
the  way  during  the  commencement  of  the  journey 
were  really  frightful,  there  being  no  species  of 
defence,  and  the  road,  in  its  manifold  windings,  often 
appearing  too  narrow  to  permit  the  vehicle,  with  its 
long  line  of  reinless  cattle,  to  turn  the  corners  in 
safety.  Once,  the  feet  of  our  leading  mule  were 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  chasm ;  on  our  remark- 
ing which,  in  by  no  means  a  delectable  state  of  mind, 
we  were  solaced  by  the  information  that  the  year 
before  a  galera  had  gone  down  the  steep  in  that 
precise  spot.  Tliirdly,  the  appearance  of  the  people' 
we  met — all  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  displaying  the 
most  ferocious  faces  imaginable — as  well  as  the  awful 
number  of  monumental  crosses  we  passed  (seven  in  our 
first  day's  journey,  and  one  or  two  on  our  second, — 
the  dates  of  two  of  the  former  being  1837  and  1841) 
were  calculated  to  awaken  a  feeling  of  insecurity  not 
altogether  ao;reeable. 

Some  trifling  incidents  wliich  occurred  as  we  pro- 
ceeded did  not  tend  to  weaken  this  impression.  The 
anned  guards  of  the  road,  whom  we  now  and  then 
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passed,  demanded  money  in  a  manner  which  appeared 
to  imply  that,  if  not  given  willingly,  it  was  likely  it 
would  be  taken  whether  we  would  or  no.  The  coach 
was  stopped. in  a  second  at  their  bidding,  and  the 
carbine  and  knife  were  (significantly  enough  it 
seemed)  laid  on  the  steps, during  the  ceremony  of 
collection.  As  we  neared  Granada  one  of  these  men 
tarried  a  long  while,  telling  a  long  tale  to  our  driver 
about  a  robbery  and  murder  which  had  just  taken 
place  at  a  farm-house  he  pointed  out,  about  a  mile 
or  two  off  the  road.  The  relator  was  an  old  man, 
and  harmless  enough  himself  I  dare  say,  but  he  ac- 
companied his  story  with  such  speaking  gestures — 
pointing  his  gun,  cutting  and  stabbing  the  air  with 
his  hand,  &c., — and  looked  all  the  while  so  excited 
and  so  wild,  that,  though  we  could  not  at  the  time 
accurately  understand  all  the  particulars  (told  as  they 
were  in  the  patois  of  the  place),  we  marked  enough  to 
arouse  no  small  degree  of  apprehension  in  persons 
more  timidly  inclined  than  we  were.  Since  we  have 
been  in  Granada  we  have  heard  a  full  account  of  the 
transaction  he  was  relating  from  some  who  are 
likely  to  have  been  accurately  informed ;  and  as  the 
details  are  characteristic,  I  will  briefly  mention  them 
to  you. 

It  appears,  that  a  party  of  brigands  had  deter- 
mined on  plundering  the  farm  alluded  to.  One  of 
them  was  sent  forward  in  the  day  time,  in  woman's 
clothes,  to  effect  an  amicable  entrance,  while  the  male 
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individuals  of  the  family  were  absent ;  and  tlms  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  night's  attack.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded so  far ;  and  was  seated  by  the  fire,  when  a 
little  girl  noticed  his  tell-tale  whiskers  :  on  which, 
after  locking  up  the  mother  in  an  adjoining  room,  he, 
in  his  rage  at  the  discovery,  put  the  unfortunate  child 
on  the  fire  to  roast !  The  poor  mother,  hearing  her 
ciiild's  screams,  called  out  to  give  the  alarm  ;  when, 
desisting  from  the  brutal  attempt  on  the  child,  the 
robber  thrust  his  head  through  a  hole  in  the  door  of 
the  room  containing  the  mother,  to  threaten  her. 
She,  however,  seized  the  moment;  and  putting  to 
effective  use  a  hatchet  she  had  at  hand,  actually 
chopped  off  the  monster's  head  !  The  girl  then  let 
the  mother  out :  they  found  a  whistle  on  the  man's 
body;  and  rightly  concluding  this  was  to  be  used 
as  a  signal  to  call  his  confederates,  the  woman, 
with  admirable  discretion  and  coolness,  quietly  col- 
lected a  party  of  armed  friends  in  the  house  and  in 
ambush  about  it;  and  at  nightfall,  blowing  the 
whistle,  drew  the  miscreants  into  the  trap.  Two  were 
killed ;  and  one  (a  famous  brigand,  I  hear)  was  taken, 
and  is  now  in  confinement :  two  others  escai)ed. 

There  is  a  story  for  you  !  and  there  is  a  specimen 
of  a  Sjianish  woman !  How  many  of  my  gentle 
countryAvomen  could  act  with  so  much  courage  and 
collectedness  on  an  occasion  like  that? — but  then, 
thank  God !  such  occasions  do  not  often  occur. 
These  qualities  too,— though  I  am  not  one  of  those 
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who  think  they  are  necessarily  accompanied  by  harsh- 
ness of  character,  (far  from  it,) — are  so  doubtless,  oc- 
casionally. An  incident  recently  related  to  me,  ex- 
emplified the  union  of  the  two  in  an  appalling  manner. 
The  case  was  one  of  a  Portuguese  woman, — a  mother 
too,  but  a  different  one  indeed  from  the  one  last 
mentioned,  and  a  brigand's  wife.  Her  husband 
brought  home  one  night  some  treasures  just  won  by 
robbery  and  murder ;  and  when  he  entered,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  pair  was  lying,  apparently  asleep,  within 
view.  This  unnatural  mother  immediately  m'ged  her 
husband  to  kill  the  girl  for  fear  of  discover/  :  but  the 
father's  heart  failed  him  ;  he  had  been  watched,  was 
followed,  convicted  on  the  evidence  of  that  girl,  and 
suffered  death. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  the  sources  of  discomfort 
before  alluded  to,  during  our  journey  to  Granada,— 
and  unquestionably  the  greatest  and  most  enduring 
— was  the  state  of  the  road  itself.  You  would  never 
imagine  that  anything  so  bad  could  be  intended  to  be 
travelled  by  wheeled  conveyances.  The  road  from 
Madrid  to  Seville,  though  we  went  it  in  such  dread- 
ful weather,  was  excellent  compared  to  parts  of  this. 
As  long  as  we  were  on  the  high  mountains,  where  the 
rock  of  which  these  were  composed  furnished  a  sound, 
hard  material;  and  where  steep  declivities  carried 
away  the  water ;  there  was  not  much  reason  to  com- 
plain :  but  as  we  advanced,  our  route  became  in  parts 
almost  impassable.     Large  rugged  stones  lay  in  our 
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way  ;  and,  owing  to  currents  from  the  liills,  the  road 
was  frequently  crossed  by  deep  channels,  out  of  which, 
— when  once  fably  in  them, — it  sometimes  seemed  im- 
possible we  should  ever  rise  again.  Even  rivers  had 
to  be  traversed,  some  of  them  full  of  water,  some  of 
little  else  than  stones ;  and  steep  banks  had  to  be 
climbed  and  descended,  where  a  capsize  appeared 
almost  inevitable.  Then,  in  some  places  the  road  dis- 
appeared entirely,  as  in  that  from  Madrid  to  Toledo  ; 
the  coach  being  driven  in  whatever  direction  pro- 
mised the  fairest  chance  of  a  safe  passage. 

It  is  curious  that  as  we  approached  Granada,  this 
state  of  things  instead  of  mending,  became  worse. 
At  all  events,  though  we  had  in  the  plain  fewer 
sudden  inequalities  to  overcome,  we  had  at  the  same 
time  less  road  than  ever ;  all  appearance  of  anything 
beyond  mule-tracks,  ceasing  for  several  miles  before 
we  reached  the  planted  part  of  the  Vega. 

The  consequence  of  this  melancholy  degree  of 
neglect,  of  course  is,  that  in  bad  weather  all  the 
approaches  to  Granada  are  absolutely  impassable, 
excepting  for  those  who  walk  or  ride.  What  a  fact 
to  have  to  state  of  one  of  the  principal  capitals,  and 
the  most  beautifully  situated,  in  Spain  !  of  the  town 
possessing  the  most  delightful  and  healthy  climate, 
and  one  of  the  most  fertile  surrounding  tracts  in  the 
whole  kingdom  !  In  the  rainy  seasons,  and  during  the 
winter,  Granada  may  be  said  to  be  all  but  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  ; — entirely  so,  for  the  weak, 
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aged  or  sick,  and  for  nearly  the  whole  generation  of 
women. 

That  some  of  the  female  species  occasionally  adopt 
the  more  fotiguing  and  perilous  mode  of  conveyance, 
we  have  had  ocular  demonstration  ;  in  the  person  of  a 
respectable,  fat  old  lady  (some  steward's  wife,  I 
should  imagine)  whom  we  met  near  Malaga,  coming 
from  the  inner  country.  The  general  appearance  of 
herself  and  convoy  was  so  grotesque  that  our  atten- 
tion was  quickly  attracted  thereto.  She  was  seated 
on  her  mule  in  a  sort  of  chair ;  dressed  in  a  gown  of 
pink  caHco ;  and  a  black  bonnet,  with  a  festher  in  it, 
stuck  on  the  very  top  of  her  head.  Pier  baggage  was 
on  another  mule;  her  attendant,  armed  from  top 
to  toe,  on  a  third ;  and  her  bed  and  bedding  on  a 
fourth. 

Our  accommodation  during  this  journey  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  indifferent  enough.  At  a  Venta 
where  we  stopped  for  a  while,  early  on  the  first  day  ; 
and  where  we  fondly  imagined  we  were  to  have 
breakfasted ;  nothing  was  provided  for  any  one  but 
the  conductor,  for  whom  a  mess  common  in  these 
parts,  called  "  Gazpacho,"  was  prepared.  This  is  a 
sort  of  salad,  the  staple  of  which  is  bread ;  the  sauce 
being  made  up  of  water,  oil,  vinegar,  and  salt,  some- 
times with  a  sprinkle  of  herbs  or  onion.  It  is  by  no 
means  as  bad  a  composition  as  you  might  be  incKned 
to  suppose ;  and  were  the  oil  good  and  sparingly  used, 
would  be  very  grateful  to  the  palate  in  hot  weather. 
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After  much  searching  and  scolding,  a  few  eggs  were 
discovered  and  boiled  for  us ;  they  contented  us,  as 
we  had  been  Avarned,  and  had  not  come  wholly  un- 
provided. Tlic  second  Venta  we  stopped  at,  where  we 
slept  (for  there  was  no  attempt  at  dinner  in  the  mean- 
while ;  and  yet  we  left  Malaga  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning)  was  not  very  much  more  richly  provisioned. 
The  edibles  laid  before  us  consisted  merely  of  a  few 
slices  of  fried  bacon  ;  and  a  soup  in  general  use  here, 
made  of  water,  bread  and  oil,  with  poached  eggs  at 
top.  It  is  true  we  were  offered  a  fowl  in  addition  ; 
but  as  the  animal  was  alive  on  our  arrival,  we  did 
not  feel  tempted  to  sup  on  him. 

We  were  more  struck  than  ever  at  this  Venta,  with 
the  singular  want  of  attention  to  travellers  for  which 
the  inns  in  Spain  are  remarkable,  especially  the  poorer 
Posadas  and  more  remote  Ventas.  At  these,  travellers, 
— instead  of  being  met  as  elsewhere  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  house  or  their  servants, — shown  into  whatever 
room  there  may  be  at  their  service, — and  asked  what 
they  require ; — are  left  to  shift  for  themselves  as 
completely  as  if  the  inn  did  not  belong  to  any  one 
present ;  and  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  the  most  perfect 
indifference  to  the  owner  whether  they  entered  it  or 
not,  or  whether  they  lived  or  died.  You  are  met  by 
nobody  ; — conducted  nowhere  ; — asked  nothing.  You 
must  find  your  own  way  in  ;  and  your  own  way  up 
stairs ;  and  if  you  want  a  cuarto  to  sleep  in,  you  must 
take  it :  and  then,  it  is  only  by  dint  of  unceasing  and 
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vigorous  efforts,  that  at  the  end  of  an  hour  perhaps, 
you  can  succeed  in  getting  anything  whatever,  even 
a  chair,  brought  into  the  "  abomination  of  desolation" 
you  have  chosen.  Nay,  for  tliis  miserable  cuarto 
itself,  if  there  be  any  scarcity  of  accommodation,  you 
must  fight.  I  use  the  word  in  the  singular  number 
advisedly ;  since  it  is  the  fact  that  no  one  party  travel- 
ling by  a  diligencia,  is  allowed  on  common  occasions, 
to  occupy  more  than  one  sleeping  room, — no  matter 
how  numerous  the  members  of  the  party  may  be,  or 
how  various  their  ages  and  sexes, — provided  it  be 
within  the  limits  of  possibility  to  stretch  beds  for 
them  all  within  the  four  walls.  I  speak  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  party  travelling,  of  course,  not  of  their  servants. 
The  only  mode  of  escaping  the  necessity  of  all  putting 
up  in  a  single  apartment,  is  by  those  of  the  more 
"  noble"  sex  consenting  to  sleep  in  a  room  with  others 
of  their  kind,  who  do  not  belong  to  them.  In  vain 
have  we  offered  money  and  struggled,  and  remon- 
strated and  stormed  and  intreated,  on  various  occa- 
sions !     We  have   found   in   almost   every  instance 

there  was  nothing  for  it,  but  to  submit.  . --n 

The  nonchalance  too,  with  which   the  hosts   and  / 

hostesses  look  uj^on  all  your  other  distresses  or  wants, 
is  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  provoking.     In  the  Venta  I  I 

was  just  speaking  of,  as  we  had  not  dined,  and  arrived  .  | 

starving,  we  miplored  that  we  might  be  furnished 
with  but  a  few  poached  eggs  speedily.  Entreaties 
however  seemed  quite  thrown  away, — the  woman  of 
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,  -         the  house  going  on  with  her  previous  avocations,  just 
'  as  if  the  coach  and  passengers  were  still  ten  miles  otf. 

More  than  half  an  hour  afterwards,  on  *  *  *  descend- 
ing in  i)erson  to  ascertain  if  any  tiling  was  in  progress, 
'  he  found  the  dame  and  the  rest  of  the  family  quietly 

eating   their    own    supper ! — evidently    without  the 
I  remotest  intention  of  occupying   themselves    about 

~  dhat  of  their  guests  until  their  own  was  duly  dis- 
cussed in  the  usual  way. 

The  very  ancient  Moorish  town  of  Loja,  which  we 
passed  through  about  two  leagues  before  stopping  for 
the  night,  interested  us  much.     The  country  about  it 
is  exceedingly  pleasing ;  and  Loja  itself  stands  in  a 
most  picturesque  situation,  on  two  very  high  hills, 
between  which  a  pretty  river  flows  ;   while  neat  cul- 
tivation, and  in  some  places  handsome  trees,  adorn  the 
lower  grounds.     The  streets  in  the  interior  are,  it 
must  be  confessed,  miserable ;  some  of  them  so  narrow 
that  our  diligencia   seemed  barely  able  to  squeeze 
through  them  ;  and  others  steep  and  rough  to  a  really 
dangerous  degree.     The  shops  reminded  us  somewhat 
of  those  of  Tangier  ;  and  some  of  the  churches  bear  a 
near  resemblance  to  INIezquitas.     Just  outside  the 
town,  a  solitary  pillar  drew  our  attention ;  we  were 
informed  it  was  the  place  of  execution  of  criminals. 
^^      Our  second  day's  journey  led  us  through  the  Soto 
de  Roma,  the  tract  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington ;  a  flat  and  rich  plain  of  great  extent  chiefly 
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sown  with  corn.  Of  the  beauties  of  the  Vega  or 
plain  of  Granada  I  had  heard  much ;  and  hoped  to 
find  at  least  a  finely  wooded  district  such  as  we  so 
often  see  at  home,  displaying  variety  of  aspect  and 
tasteful  laying  out.  For  this,  however,  I  believe  it  is  ^ 
almost  vain  to  look  in   Spain.     The  Vega  is  fertile  j 

and  perfectly  irrigated,  —  the  admirably  planned 
water  channels  originally  laid  down  by  the  Moors, 
being  still  in  use.     But  it  has  little  or  no  timber,  | 

in  our  sense  of  the  word, — lofty,  old,  and  ornamental.  "^ 
It  is  a  vast  orchard  of  fruit  trees,  with  corn  and 
other  crops  growing  between  these,  and  also  far 
beyond  their  limits ;  intersected  by  numerous  roads 
in  the  parts  near  the  town;  and  altogether  very 
pleasing  in  its  way.  But  except  in  a  few  private 
gardens  or  in  an  avenue  or  two,  there  is  not  in 
the  plain  a  growing  thing,  that  I  know  of,  which  has 
been  planted  for  any  other  object  than  the  yearly 
collection  of  its  produce.  Nearly  all  the  trees,  there- 
fore, which  cover  the  Vega,  —  and  which  consist 
chiefly  of  cherry,  almond,  peach,  nectarine,  olive,  &c. 
— are  small,  and  stand  generally  in  regular  lines.  As 
however  there  fortunately  do  exist  some  few  pro- 
ductive trees  of  a  larger  description,  we  have  occa- 
sionally a  sprinkling  of  more  ornamental  kinds,  as' 
walnut  or  evergreen  oak.  One  species  of  the  latter 
is  grown  for  its  sweet  acorns,  of  which  the  Spaniards 
are  very  fond.  I  have  heard  of  a  present  sent  from 
one  Spanish  Marquis  to  another,  of  a  bag  of  these 
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sweet  acorns.  The  commonest  of  the  higher  irrowlnir 
trees  here  is  tlic  algarroba,  the  large  and  numerous 
seed-pods  of  which,  furnish  food  for  horses.  It  is  by 
no  means  handsome.  In  private  gardens,  as  in  that 
of  the  Duque  de  Gor,  once  belonging  to  a  convent, 
there  are  also  very  fine  cypress  and  some  few  plea- 
sure-ground plants ;  but  still  very  few.  It  is  in  the 
immediate  precincts  of  the  town  itself,  in  the  Alamedas, 
and  especially  about  the  hill  of  the  Alhambra,  that  we 
have  found  the  greater  number  of  the  existing  orna- 
mental trees  or  shrubs,  as  beech,  rose-laurel,  &c.,  and 
accordingly  in  these  spots  there  is  more  beauty, — (the 
picturesque  rise  and  fall  of  the  ground,  and  the  splen- 
did mountains  in  the  distance,  also  taken  into  consi- 
deration)— than  I  have  yet  seen,  or  expect  to  see 
again,  in  Spain. 

The  distant  view  we  obtained  of  Granada  before 
entering  the  planted  part  of  the  Vega  nevertheless 
disappointed  us;  the  hill  which  rises  immediately 
behind  it  exhibiting  merely  an  expanse  of  red  earth, 
without  verdure  of  any  kind ;  and  what  plantation 
there  is  elsewhere,  lying  concealed  from  sight.  Still 
even  from  that  remoter  point,  the  boldness  of  the 
hills  and  the  splendour  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  de- 
lighted us,  and  roused  expectation  :  so  much  so,  that 
we  bore  with  but  little  patience  the  enormous  and 
tantalizing  circuit,  which  our  clumsy  vehicle  made 
before  it  attempted  to  traverse  the  planted  tract. 
I  suppose  a  more  direct  course  was  rendered  impos- 
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sible  by  the  state  of  the  ground ;  or  by  the  absence  of 
any  continuous  open  way  through  the  plantation  in 
any  nearer  direction  than  the  one  we  followed.  The 
Sierra  Nevada,  on  which  we  feasted  our  eyes  during 
our  sloth-like  progress,  is  said  to  be  12,000  feet  high. 
Its  tops  bear  snow  all  the  year  round ;  and  are  now 
entirely  covered  with  it. 

We  had  scarcely  engaged  our  rooms  in  the  Fonda 
del  Comercio, — (the  best  hotel  here,  and  a  very  fair 
one,  considering  the  country), — when  we  saUied  forth 
towards  the  Alhambra ;  but  as  our  visits  there  will 
be  many  and  long ;  and  it  is  not  a  placo  to  dispatch 
at  the  end  of  a  letter,  I  will  not  say  another  word 
about  it  to-day. 
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The  Alhanibra — Torres  Vermej as —Mateo  Ximenes— Legend  ot 
the  Hand  and  Key — Torre  de  la  Vela— Torre  de  Siete  Suelos — 
Boabdil— The  Phantom  "Belludo"— Earthquakes— Palace  of 
Charles  V— Patio  del  Estanque— "  Coixrt  of  Lions"—"  Sala  de 
Comares"— The  Fountains— Paintings  in  "Sala  del  Tribunal" 
— Tlie  "Jeneralife" — Story  of  Moracin  and  the  Abencerrage — 
Immense  Walnut  Tree— The  Jenil  and  the  Darro — Colony  of 
Gitanos — Prospects — "  Ultimo  suspiro  del  Moro  " — Environs  of 
Granada. 

Granada,  14th  April,  1841. 

Since  you  heard  from  me  last,  my  dear  *  *  *,  many 
have  been  the  hours  and  days  we  have  spent  at  the 
Alhambra ;  either  within  the  beauteous  palace  itself, 
or  sauntering  through  the  charming  avenues  on  the 
hill  leading  to  it.     These  avenues, — commencing  at  a 
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handsome  arched  gate  near  the  Torres  Vermejas, — 
constituted  part  of  the  pleasure-grounds  in  the  time 
of  the  Moors ;  and  the  beech  trees  forming  them  are 
the  offspring  of  those  their  hands  planted. 

To  attempt  to  enter  into  detail  respecting  the 
various  parts  of  this  celebrated  building,  or  the  his- 
torical events  and  romantic  legends  connected  with  it 
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or  its  vicinity,  would  be  worse  than  superfluous,  when 
you  have  Irving's  beautifully  written  works  within 
reach.  I  will  confine  myself,  therefore,  almost  entirely, 
to  the  endeavour  to  convey  the  general  impression 
produced  on  my  mind  by  the  place;  though  there 
are  few  spots  mentioned  in  the  interesting  pages  just 
referred  to,  which  we  have  not  visited;  and  that, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  same  Mateo  Ximenes, — 
"  hijo  del  Alhambra, "  —  of  whom  Irving  makes 
honourable  mention.  He  seems  a  sharp,  intelligent, 
active  and  obliging  individual,  now  apparently  pretty 
well-off  in  the  world. 

With  respect  to  the  appearance  of  the  exterior  of 
the  Alhambra,  I  must  explain  that  what  a  spectator 
beholds  in  any  distant  general  view,  is  not  merely  the 
palace  (in  which  the  interior  beauties  exist,  and  which 
forms  but  a  small  portion  of  all  he  sees),  but  the 
towers  and  walls  of  the  entire  fortress ;  which,  with 
its  large  inclosed  spaces  and  buildings, — squares,  gar- 
dens, roads,  village,  church,  modern  palace  built  by 
Charles  V,  &c., — covers  a  great  extent  of  ground ; 
indeed  the  whole  top,  and  part  of  the  sides,  of  a  large 
and  lofty  eminence.  The  quantity  of  building  and  of 
picturesque  liill  thus  taken  in  by  the  eye  at  once, 
when  viewed  from  a  favourable  point,  (as  from  the 
foot  of  the  bold  and  precipitous  declivity,  on  the  crest 
of  which  the  greater  number  of  the  finest  towers 
stand,  or  from  the  sides  or  summits  of  opposite  neigh- 
bouring heights),  gives  a  vastness  and  grandeur  to  the 
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general  ai^pect.  of  the  Alhambra,  such  as  appertain  to 
no  otlior  l)uil(lina;s  of  the  fortress  class  that  I  am  at 
present  acquainted  with.  And  yet,  the  material  of 
whicli  the  Alhambra  is  constructed  is  nothing  but 
brick  slightly  reddened  ;  and  that  brick,  put  together 
in  the  very  plainest  possible  manner,  without  an 
architectural  ornament  of  any  description  whatever, 
even  around  the  "  opes,"  or  at  the  top  of  the  walls ; 
with  the  exception  of  battlements  on  the  tower  of 
Comares,  and  a  little  window  colonnade  in  a  narrow 
tower  where  was  situate  the  Queen's  boudoir.  The 
multiplicity  and  irregularity  of  the  towers  and  walls, 
their  evident  great  antiquity,  and  the  commanding 
position  which  they  hold,  seem  together  to  be  the 
causes  of  the  imposing  effect,  which  the  Alhambra 
exteriorly  produces  on  its  handsomest  side. 

On  the  side  of  the  town, — the  edge  of  the  hill  itself, 
the  plantation,  and  intervening  houses,  almost  entirely 
obstruct  any  view  excepting  that  of  a  few  detached 
towers.  Two  of  these  particularly  deserve  mention- 
ing :  the  Torres  Verm ej  as,  outside  the  fortress  walls, 
and  supposed,  at  least  in  part,  to  be  of  much  older 
date  than  the  Alhambra,  being  attributed  by  some  to 
the  CarthasTinians  or  Phoenicians ;  and  the  Tower  of 
the  Gate  of  Justice,  which  forms  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  fortress  inclosures.  Under  the  archway  of  this 
entrance  tower,  the  Moorish  kings  sat,  it  is  said,  to 
give  judgment ;  and  on  one  side  may  yet  be  seen  the 
Key,  and  on  the  other  the  Hand,  which,  according  to 
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the  old  legendary  belief,  must  come  together  'ere 
the  Alhambra  fall.  Some  persons,  however,  doubt 
whether  the  Moorish  kings  did  sit  to  administer  jus- 
tice, although  the  Gothic  kings  unquestionably  did. 
The  legend,  also,  of  the  hand  and  key  is,  I  am  aware, 
differently  interpreted  by  others.  The  top  of  the 
Torre  de  la  Vela  (or  the  bell),  though  quite  on  the 
other  side  of  the  summit  of  the  hill,  is  so  high  as  to 
be  also  visible  from  this.  In  it  hangs  the  bell  em- 
ployed to  ring  the  tocsin  in  tunes  of  danger. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  other  single  towers, 
at  intervals,  round  the  exterior  wall  of  inciosure  ;  and 
among  them  those  of  the  "  Infantas,"  "  Christianos 
cautivos, "  and  "  Christianas  cautivas, "  —  near  the 
small  postern  called  the  "  Puerta  de  Hierro"  (by 
which,  they  say,  the  Abencerrages  were  admitted 
on  the  day  of  their  murder)  —  these  still  contain 
ancient  Ai*abesque  stucco  decorations  worthy  of 
notice.  The  stucco,  however,  is  half  destroyed,  and 
blackened  by  the  smoke  and  ill-usage,  consequent  on 
the  present  occupation  of  these  towers  by  persons 
connected  with  the  Alhambra.  The  "  Torre  de  Siete 
Suelos,"  (of  the  seven  floors,  or  stories),  once  one  of 
the  finest  towers,  was  nearly  demolished  by  the 
French  when  they  abandoned  the  place  in  the  late 
war.  This  is  the  tower  out  of  which  Boabdil  issued 
when  he  bade  his  last  adieu  to  his  dear  and  lost  Gra- 
nada ;  and  by  which  he  begged  that  none  other,  after 
himself,  might  be  permitted  to  pass.     It  is  also  from 
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hence,  according  to  tlie  old  legend,  that  the  mounted 
phantom  (the  Belludo)  nightly  starts  on  his  mad 
career  through  the  Zacatin  street,  pursued  by  the 
ghosts  of  his  murdered  sons  under  the  form  of  dogs. 

Many  other  towers  (some  say  ten,  some  say  thirty,) 
have  been  destroyed ;  either  by  the  French,  or  by 
shocks  of  earthquake.  I  grieve  to  say  that  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  decorative  work  in 
the  interior  of  the  palace,  have  by  tliis  last  cause, 
been  seriously  shaken  ;  certain  portions  having  fallen 
down,  and  others  remaining  in  a  very  tottering  con- 
dition, though  propped.  The  more  modern  palace 
of  Charles  V,  was,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent 
return  of  these  shocks,  left  unfinished.  It  has  no 
roof,  and  is  of  course  by  slow  degrees  going  to 
ruin.  This  building  is  very  handsome  ;  of  stone,  and 
two  stories  high  ;  square  outside  and  circular  within ; 
— two  rows  of  fine  pillars  and  arches,  one  above  the 
other,  forming  the  inner  circular  front  which  faces 
the  immense  central  patio. — Such  a  building  is,  how- 
ever, out  of  place  here ;  and  though  externally  far 
superior  in  architectural  beauty  to  anything  around 
it,  pains  the  eye,  and  jars  most  unpleasantly  upon 
the  train  of  thought  excited  by  the  locality.  This 
feeling  is  not  lessened  by  learning,  that,  to  erect  this 
new  building  which  has  proved  useless,  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  Moorish  palace  (that  part  which  was  in- 
habited during  the  winter)  was  destroyed. 

What  remains  of  the  latter  regal  dwelling  adjoins 
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the  more  recent  structure ;  but  standing  quite  in  the 
corner  of  the  large  open  space  which  here  serves  as 
exercising  field  for  the  garrison,  the  greater  part  of 
the  palace  i&  entirely  concealed  from  view  by  the 
neighbouring  walls.  None  of  the  high  towers  apper- 
taining to  it,  face  towards  this  open  square ;  all  lie  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  building,  crowning  the  edge 
of  the  hill.  You  see,  indeed,  little  of  the  exterior  of 
the  palace  part,  from  any  spot  within  the  fortress 
walls;  and  what  you  do  see,  consists  chiefly  of  the 
poor-looking  slanting  roofs  (I  believe  of  modern 
manufacture)  which  cover  and  disfigure  it.  Little 
would  the  unprepared  passer-by  imagine,  how  much 
beauty  lay  concealed  beneath  those  coarse,  tasteless, 
shabby  tiles ! 

Once  witliin,  however,  nearly  every  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  vanishes  from  the  mind:  at  least,  if 
it  does  not  on  the  first  visit,  it  assuredly  will  on  the 
second.  The  visitor's  first  step  into  the  Patio  del 
Estanque,  (itself  very  beautiful,  with  its  piece  of 
water,  its  lovely  stucco-work,  its  ornamented  win- 
dows, pillared  and  arched  exits  and  entrances,  &c.), 
affords  him  a  view,  through  the  communicating  open- 
ing, of  the  far-famed  Court  of  Lions.  The  style 
of  decoration  of  this  court  and  of  the  apartments 
around  it,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Alcazar  of  Seville, 
but  greatly  superior  in  beauty.  The  immense  wliite 
marble  fountain — with  its  nondescript  animals — 
which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  patio,  and  which 
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gives  its  name  to  the  })lacc,  is — however  orna- 
mental— the  least  beautiful  thing  about  it.  It  is  the 
profusion  of  sylph-like  white  marble  pillars  with 
carved  capitals,  which  encircle  the  court,  and  divide 
it  from  its  magnificent  marble-floored  surrounding 
gallery;  the  beautiful  arches  that  rise  upon  the 
pillars ;  the  florid  richness  of  the  lace-stuccoed  wall 
which  extends  some  feet  over  these  arches,  as  well  as 
of  the  whole  interior,  ceiling,  and  sides,  of  the  broad 
corridor;  the  extended  glimpses  obtained  through 
the  elegant  arched  openings  on  every  side,  of  other 
superb  adjoining  halls ; — it  is  all  this,  which  together 
forms  a  whole,  so  fairy-like,  that  to  those  who  gaze, 
every  thought  and  feeling  is  merged  in  delight.  The 
central  portions  of  the  gallery,  which  project  beyond 
the  remainder,  constituting  a  sort  of  vestibule  and 
dais  in  one,  at  either  end,  are  more  beautiful  still  than 
the  other  parts ;  their  elevation  being  greater,  the 
stucco-work  still  more  elaborate,  and  the  pillars  more 
numerous.  The  patio  was  once  entirely  paved  with 
white  marble  ;  but  is  now  laid  out  as  a  garden,  with 
flower-beds  of  a  very  simple  description. 

I  will  not  endeavour  to  describe  any  of  the  beau- 
teous halls  opening  out  of  this  lovely  court :  not  even 
that  of  the  Abencerrages,  where,  if  we  believe  the 
tradition,  all  the  princely  clan  of  that  name  met  their 
death, — in  token  whereof  red  stains  on  the  central 
marble  fountain  are  pointed  out  to  the  romantic. 
Nor  will  I  even  tarry  in  the  "  Sala  de  Comares," 
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in  the  noble  tower  of  that  name, — from  a  high  window 
in  which,  Boabdil,  (kept  captive  by  his  father  with 
his  mother  Aixa  la  Horra)  effected  his  escape  :  nor  in 
the  gorgeous  "  Sala  de  los  Embajadores,"  where  mo- 
saics of  coloured  woods  still  in  beautiful  preservation, 
azulejos,  gold,  &c.  adorn  the  costly  walls  and  lofty 
roof.  In  their  stead,  I  will  lead  you  to  take  a  peep 
with  me,  from  the  charming  little  "  Tocador  de  la 
Reina"  or  (Queen's  attiring-chamber)  at  the  top  of  a 
small  tower  on  the  brink  of  the  steep,  and  overlooking 
— through  the  before-named  little  open  window- 
colonnade,  which  extends  nearly  round  three  sides  of 
the  chamber,- — a  sweeter  picture  of  hills  and  steeps 
and  stream  and  hazel  woods  than  often  fixes  the 
charmed  eye. 

From  thence,  we  will  give  one  rapid  glance  at  the 
fair  Lindarraja's  boudoir  and  bower  ;  at  the  luxurious 
bathing  and  steaming  rooms,  with  their  fine  marble 
baths  and  marble  reclining  couches,  and  gallery  above 
for  musicians  to  play  meanwhile  :  — then,  at  the  pri- 
vate mosque,  simple  and  not  well  lit,  now  made  a 
Christian  chapel;  and  at  the  dark  and  neglected 
chambers  where  'tis  said  Muley  Hassan's  and  Boab- 
dil's  unfoi-tunate  wives  were  respectively  confined  ; — 
and  I  have  done. 

These  last  more  remote  and  plainer  quarters,  once 
explored,  did  not  tempt  us  to  revisit  them  often. 
Not  so,  the  train  of  halls  and  courts  first  alluded  to, 
many  of  which  I  have  not  even  named.     These,  spite 
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of  all  imperfections,  pleased  us  more  each  time  wo  saw 
them :  we  iiave  sat  and  mused  by  the  hour  together 
in  the  patios,  with  the  bright  blue  sky  above  us,  and 
the  warm  sun  lighting  up  all  the  graceful  things 
around,  till  we  felt  as  though  we  never  could  tear 
oiu'selves  away  from  a  spot  of  such  fascination.  One 
day  that  we  spent  here  with  some  agreeable  English 
acquaintances,  who  had  brought  letters  to  us  from  a 
nuitual  friend;  all  the  fountains  in  the  courts  and 
chambers  were  made  to  play  for  us,  by  the  governor's 
kind  order ;  and  the  glistening,  refreshing  streamlets 
still  farther  added  to  the  fairy  lightness  of  this  truly 
Eastern  scene. 

Only  two  more  objects  and  those  of  minor  interest 
will  I  yet  refer  to,  before  I  quit  the  Alhambra,  to 
return  to  it  no  more.  First,  the  little  niches  at  the 
entrance  of  each  chamber,  for  holding  the  slippers  of 
those  who  were  about  to  pass  in.  Secondly,  the 
paintings  in  the  "  Sala  del  Tribunal,"  on  the  ceiling 
of  two  alcoves  containing  marble  couches.  An  artist 
we  once  met  here,  sketching,  pointed  out  these  last 
particularly  to  us  ;  expressing  his  opinion,  that, — 
notwithstanding  the  Mahometan  law,  which  forbids 
taking  the  copy  of  anything  which  either  lives  or  has 
had  life — these  were  Moorish  paintings.  He  founded 
his  opinion,  partly  on  the  fact  assumed,  that  the 
Christians  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Granada 
were  already  much  further  advanced  in  the  art  of 
painting  than  was  the  author  of  these  compositions ; 
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partly  on  the  circumstance,  that  in  one  of  the  paint- 
ings, which  pourtrayed  a  battle  and  siege,  a  Moor 
was  represented  as  overcoming  a  Christian.  I  con- 
fess his  arguments  were  by  no  means  convincing  to 
me.  We  were  much  pleased  to  find  that  tliis  artist 
was  then  engaged  in  taking  accurate  drawings  of  all 
the  ornamental  work  in  the  Alhambra ;  as  also  that 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Salas,  who  has  invented  a 
composition  very  similar  to  the  Moorish  stucco,  has 
imitated  much  of  this  work,  and  repaired  many  parts 
of  the  Alhambra  which  had  been  shattered.  On 
a  subsequent  occasion  we  went  with  Mate^  Ximenes 
to  the  house  of  Salas,  who  lives  in  the  village  within 
the  fortress  walls ;  and  purchased  a  few  small  spe- 
cimens. 

The  ancient  public  mosque  attached  to  the  fortress 
we  could  not  enter,  as  it  is  now  used  as  a  barrack  or 
powder  magazine. 

After  the  Alhambra  and  the  mosque  of  Cordova, 
(compared  with  which  everything  else  the  Moors 
have  left  behind  them  in  Spain,  dwindles  into  insig- 
nificance), I  do  not  conceive  you  would  be  interested 
by  any  further  account  I  might  give  of  other  (minor) 
Moorish  remains.  Still  I  cannot  leave  the  Jeneralife 
entirely  unnoticed.  This  is  a  pleasure-house  of  the 
kings,  on  another  lofty  hill,  divided  from  that  of 
the  Alhambra  by  a  deep  and  romantic  ravine.  An 
interesting  old  archway  stands  at  the  upper  end  of 
this  cleft :  and  a  very  pleasing  walk  runs  entirely 
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through  it.  At  its  lower  end  where  it  approaches 
the  river  Darro,  it  is  crossed  by  an  aqueduct,  which 
starts  from  among  rocks  and  shrubs  and  small  trees 
in  the  most  picturesque  manner  imaginable. 

The  Jeneralife  itself  has  not  many  beauties, 
either  without  or  within:  but  its  exterior  is  sin- 
gularly formed  :  and  as  it  occupies  an  advantageous 
position,  has  a  good  eftect  from  a  distance.  The 
gardens  are  rather  extensive  and  tolerably  pretty ; 
but  far  less  so,  than,  according  to  all  accounts,  they 
once  were.  The  whole  hill,  now  bleak  and  barren, 
was,  it  is  said,  in  the  time  of  the  Moors,  planted 
and  beautifully  laid  out.  The  most  interesting 
objects  in  the  place  now,  are  the  cypress,  of  which 
there  are  here  some  of  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen. 
They  bear  evident  marks  of  very  great  age ;  and 
many  of  them  are  positively  declared  to  be  the  iden- 
tical trees  which  existed  in  Boabdil's  day.  Under 
one  of  them,  the  story  runs,  sate  Moracin,  Boabdil's 
promised  bride,  when  her  Abencerrage  lover  (to  save 
whose  life,  she  had  despairingly  consented  to  wed 
the  king)  rushed  into  her  presence,  and  declared 
that  on  losing  her,  he  would  not  live.  We  brought 
away  some  cones  from  these  ancient  trees  from 
which,  on  our  return,  we  may  perhaps  raise  young 
ones  at . 

It  is  sad  to  note  how  some  of  the  most  venerable 
and  beautiful  of  such  objects,  day  by  day,  are  being 
destroyed ; — I  will  not  say  by  time,  for  complaint  on 
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this  point  would  be  frivolous  and  vain, — but,  by  man. 
In  the  sweet  copse  that  terminates  the  gardens  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking, — at  the  part  where  the 
hills  of  the  Jeneralife  and  of  the  Alhambra  approach 
the  same  degree  of  elevation  and  unite, — there  are  yet 
standing  some  grand  old  walnut  and  other  trees,  re- 
lics of  former  days.  Conceive  our  indignation  on 
learning,  that  not  a  month  ago,  one  of  these  (so  large 
that  its  stem  made  planks  nearly  two  yards  wide) 
was  felled  .  .  .  .  "  because  it  bore  fruit  no  longer  !" 
Is  there  not  something  in  such  an  act,  partaking  in 
some  slight  degree  of  the  savagery  of  those  tribes, 
who,  when  their  fathers  grow  old  and  incapable  of 
providing  for  themselves,  forcibly  cut  short — because 
no  longer  useful — those  lives,  which  by  them  ought 
to  be  considered  as  time-honoured  and  sacred. 

Before  quitting  this  subject  entirely,  I  must  men- 
tion a  tree  which  has  greatly  pleased  us,  namely  :  a 
cedar  of  a  peculiar  and  exceedingly  beautiful  descrip- 
tion, such  as  I  have  never  seen  elsewhere,  and  which 
they  say  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Spain.  It 
stands  at  the  end  of  a  very  pleasing  walk  belonging 
to  the  old  Convento  de  los  Mar-tires,  not  far  from  the 
Alhambra.  On  the  other  side  of  tliis  convent,  near  the 
Torres  Vermejas,  is  a  very  pretty  little  garden  whicli 
they  call  Moorish,  overlooking  the  town  and  Vega. 

From  the  eminences  above  alluded  to,  lying  be- 
tween Granada's  two  rivers,  the  Jenil  and  Darro,  I 
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must  now  carry  you  across  the  latter  stream, — which 
flows  at  the  back  of  the  Alhambra  hill  and  imme- 
diately beneath  its  steep  declivity, — and  lead  you 
to  the  Albaycin,  a  height  on  the  Darro's  opposite 
bank,  facing  the  finest  portion  of  the  regal  fortress. 
Tliis  Albaycin  is  a  most  curious  quarter ;  the  face  of 
the  hill  being  perforated  for  a  considerable  extent, 
like  a  honeycomb,  with  cells  running  back  into  the 
rock  ; — caves  only  distinguishable  from  the  hill  itself, 
by  the  doors  which  close  their  entrances ;  but  which 
nevertheless  are  the  abodes  of  human  beings.  They 
are  principally,  I  believe,  inhabited  by  the  Gitanos,  or 
gipsies,  of  whom  there  is  in  Granada  a  large  stationary 
colony.  In  one  of  our  walks,  on  Easter  Monday,  we 
saw  a  dance  between  two  gipsy  children,  of  a  very 
coarse  character  indeed ;  but  which  crowds  of  the 
hohday  folk  stood  or  sate  around  to  witness. 

A  few  Moorish  ruins,  walls,  &c., — probably  the  re- 
mains of  the  Alcazaba, — are  still  to  be  discerned  on 
the  Albaycin. 

From  the  Church  of  San  Nicolas  high  up  on  this 
hill ;  as  also  from  the  Torres  Vermejas  and  the 
Torre  de  la  Vela  in  the  Alhambra ;  but  above  all 
from  the  church  of  San  Miguel,  on  another  hill 
behind  the  Albaycin,  and  higher  than  any  of  the 
neighbouring  eminences ;  very  fine  prospects  may  be 
enjoyed  of  the  Vega  and  the  surrounding  heights. 
That,  seen  from  the  last  named  spot,  is  truly  magui- 
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licent.  The  near  ranges  of  green,  red,  and  grey  moun- 
tain, and  the  glorious  Sierra  Nevada  with  its  glittering 
white  siunmits  piercing  the  sky,  afford  there  a  view 
such  as  I  imagine  is  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in  Europe, 
out  of  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees. 

From  these  elevated  localities,  we  have  in  turn 
amused  ourselves  by  discovering  whatever  places  of 
renown  and  interest  in  Moorish  history,  came  within 
the  scope  of  our  vision:  as  Moclin,  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  a  height  near  a  fine  gorge  in  a  range  of 
mountains  at  the  other  side  of  the  Vega ;  Santa  Fe, 
in  the  plain,  where  the  Christian  camp  was  pitched 
when  Granada  changed  its  masters ;  Subia,  where 
the  last  battle  on  that  occasion  was  fought,  &c. : — 
not  forgetting  the  two,  less  obvious  but  still  inte- 
resting spots,  viz.  the  "  Silla  del  Moro,^^  a  rock  above 
the  Jeneralife,  where  the  poor  Ee^  Chico  sate,  'tis 
said,  to  watch  the  operations  which  were  bringing 
about  his  ruin ;  and  the  more  distant  point  in  a  ridge 
two  leagues  off,  called  the  "  Ultimo  suspiro  del  Mono,'''' 
where  the  unfortunate  king  tarried  for  a  moment  on 
his  journey  into  exile,  and  turned  to  take  a  last  and 
long  farewell  of  the  beautiful  land  and  home  he  had 
quitted  for  ever.  We  were  obliged  to  be  satisfied 
with  noting  the  direction  in  which  lay  many  other 
places,  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  old  times :  as,  the 
towns  of  Luque  and  Alcala  el  Real,  which  stand  on 
the  summit  of  bold  and  lofty  crags — I  believe,  on  the 
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hiu;lily  interestino;  n)ad  to  Cordova;  Antequcra, 
Alhaiua,  Sahai'a,  Lucena,  &c. ;  with  the  fine  moun- 
tain range  of  the  Alpujarras  behind  the  Sierra 
Nevada. 

But  the  charms  of  the  country  immediately  near 
Granada  are  not  confined  to  bird's-eye  prospects  like 
those  I  have  just  named.     There  are  walks  and  rides, 
most  numerous,  of  exceeding  beauty,  in  the  direction 
of  the  mountains  ;  not  to  speak  of  the  two  Alamedas, 
one  on  the  Darro,  the  other  on  the  Jenil.     The  latter 
is,  I  think,  the  most  charming  public  promenade  I 
know  ;  from  the  combination  of  beauties  of  wliich  it 
can  boast: — the  well  grown  trees  ;  the  pretty,  dressed 
j    flower-beds  at  the  sides  ;  the  tasteful  fountains,  whose 
myriads  of  falling,  curving  rills  look  like  threads  of 
pure  gold  in  the  sunbeams;  the  sliining  silver  river, 
with  the    leafy  Vega  beyond ;  but,   above   all,   the 
splendid  peeps  of  the  Snowy  Sierra  at  one  end,  with 
the  fine  green  slopes  that  lie  between  that  range  and 
the  plain : — and  all  this,  bathed  in  the  liquid  light  of 
the  most  heavenly  of  climes ;   without  a  vapour  to 
dim  the  exquisite  transparency  of  the  genial  air ;  or  a 
cloud  to  hide  the  "  deep  blue  vault  "  above,  or  obscure 
the  cheerful,  life-breatliing  day. 

The  two  valleys  of  the  Jenil  and  Darro  afford 
delightful  excursions ;  and  the  bold  hills  rising  be- 
tween them,  and  on  either  side,  would  give  occupation 
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in    the   exploring   way    to    a    good    pedestrian,    for 
months. 

We  are  at  this  moment  just  about  to  start  on  some 
rambling  expedition  of  the  kind  ;  and  I  can  therefore 
proceed  no  further  now  with  my  dispatch. 
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Excursion — Dangerous  Walk — Sagro  Monte — Nero's  Ovens — Viva 
Rambla  —  Zacatin  —  Alcayceria  —  The  Cathedral  —  Convents — 
Church  of  San  Geronimo — San  Juan  de  Dies — "  Camarin  de  la 
Virgen" — TheTown — Houses — Society  in  Granada — EasterEve — 
Pick-pockets — Anecdotes — Three  Alcaldes — Robbery  of  an  Eng- 
lishman— Corruption  of  Officers  of  Justice — Despair  of  Spaniards 
of  the  Improvement  of  their  Country — Danger  of  TraveUing — 
Intention  to  visit  Murcia — Reasons  for  returning  to  Malaga — 
Different  Routes — Robbery  of  British  Officers — Regret  at  leaving 
Granada — Attachment  of  Moors  to  Granada. 


Granada,  27th  April,  1841. 

The  excursion  we  were  about  undertaking  when 
I  last  wrote,  turned  out  rather  an  uncommon  one, 
inasmuch  as  we  were  in  some  danger  of  bringing  it 
to  a  close  with  a  few.  broken  necks. 

We  began  our  walk  by  crossing  the  Jenil's  pretty 
bridge  and  ascending  the  rising  ground  which  leads 
towards  the  Sierra.  On  first  leaving  the  road,  we 
passed  tlu'ough  a  sweet  little  olive  plantation,  near 
wliich,  we  noticed  men  in  the  act  of  building  a  wall 
in  tapias,  their  moulds  filled  with  mud. 

The  hermitage  of  San  Anton  was  soon  reached, 
and  so  far  all  was  well ;  but  once  on  the  beautiful 
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open  down,  we  wandered  on  without  sufficient 
reflection,  and  when  we  found  night  approaching, 
descended  with  much  peril  by  a  goat's  path  down  its 
lofty  and  steep  side,  into  the  valley  of  the  Jenil. 
Here  we  met,  and  were  kindly  accompanied  home  by, 
several  persons,  who  seeing  from  below  the  dangerous 
predicament  we  were  in,  endeavoured  to  reach  us,  to 
give  assistance,  if  possible.  Some  of  the  country 
people  told  us  that  nobody  had  ever  attempted  to 
descend  by  that  track,  though  it  had  occasionally  been 
ascended. 

It  was  indeed,  an  awful  descent ;  as  tht  goat  walk 
was  in  no  part  more  than  a  few  inches  wide,  and  in 
some  places  vanished  altogether  for  a  few  feet :  the 
slope  was  frightful, — such  that  no  creature  on  two 
legs  could  support  himself  on  it,  where  the  path  failed, 
for  more  than  a  second  at  a  time ;  and  there  was  not 
a  twig,  not  a  thistle,  to  catch  by.  Of  course,  had  we 
known  what  we  were  undertaking,  we  should  not 
have  commenced  the  descent;  but  once  half-down, 
the  re-ascent  seemed  the  more  frightful  of  the  two ; 
besides  we  every  moment  expected  to  find  the  track 
improve,  and  we  dreaded  being  benighted  in  the  hills 
if  we  returned  the  long  way  we  had  come.  ^^Tien 
at  last  safe  and  sound  below,  however,  we  had  a 
charming  walk  home  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
through  the  nut-woods  of  the  Jenil  vale. 

Another  lovely  walk   runs  from  the  foot  of  the 
ravine  I  have    already   mentioned    as  dividing  the 
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Alhambra  and  Jencralife  hills,  up  the  right  bank  of 
the  Darro.  This  walk  also  passes  through  nut-woods  ; 
but  keeps  perpetually  rising  and  falling,  and  every 
moment  varies  in  aspect  by  the  glimpses  afibrded  of 
the  opposite  acclivities.  Along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Darro,  a  broad  road  ascends  as  far  as  the  convent  and 
college  of  Sagro  Monte.  This  is  a  handsome  build- 
ing,  finely  situated,  and  surrounded  by  trees  of 
various  kinds,  among  wliich  are  some  very  old  and 
picturesque  olive  trees.  It  commands  an  extended 
and  very  pleasing  view  inwards  of  the  spreading  Darro 
valley,  up  to  the  foot  of  the  distant  Sierra. 

On  this  site,  it  is  said,  the  early  Christians,   in 
Roman  times,  lived  concealed  under  ground. 

We  were  conducted  through  a  number  of  caves, 
and  shown,  in  one  of  these,  what  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  Christian  chapel  at  Granada.  Certain  pieces 
of  mason-work,  built  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
kilns,  were  also  pointed  out  to  us ;  which,  as  our 
clerical  conductors  asserted,  were  used  as  ovens  by 
Nero  to  bake  Christians  alive.  I  do  not  exactly  know 
how  the  good  fathers  can  prove  this  assertion,  but  1 
doubt  whether  the  tale  will  appear  conclusive  to  any 
one  who  has  personally  inspected  the  said  ovens. 
I  confess  they  seemed  to  me  to  look  marvellously 
new  I 

Returning  from  the  Sagro  Monte,  a  very  striking 
view  is  obtained  of  the  Alhambra,  with  the  other 
buildings  within  the  fortress  walls  and  the  hill  on 
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which  they  stand,  as  well  as  of  the  neighbouring 
valley  and  heights. 

In  the  city,  the  places  most  worthy  of  observation 
are  the  "Viva  Kambla,"  the  "Zacatin,"  and  the 
"  Alcayceria."  The  former  (now  called  the  "  Plaza 
de  la  Constitucion,")  is  a  fine,  curiou.s,  antlqviated 
square ;  in  which,  in  days  of  yore,  the  Moors  held 
their  shows,  their  tournaments,  their  games  of  the 
ring,  &c.  It  is  now  surrounded  by  lofty,  many- 
storied,  mysterious-looking  houses  ;  but  as  the  habit 
of  the  Moors  was  to  build  in  single  floors,  I  conclude 
the  present  houses,  though  evidently  verj-  ancient, 
were  reared  since  the  conquest,  on  the  old  ones,  or 
on  their  site.  The  Calle  Zacatin,— a  street  famed  in  . 
Moorish  annals, — opens  from  the  Viva  Kambla.  The  "^ 
houses  are  of  somewhat  similar  construction,  and  ap-  \ 

parently  of  the  same  date  ;  the  lower  floors  are  occu-         / 
pied  by  shops,  which  are  tolerably  good. 

The  Alcayceria   is   the   most   curious   quarter  in 
Granada ;  and  apparently  has  remained  to  this  day 
nearly  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Moors.     It  is  a         \ 
large  space  fiUed  with  alleys  intersecting  each  other,  \ 

and  aU  lined  by  small  open  shops,  in  form  something  i 

like  the  sheds  of  Tangier,  but  much  neater  and  more  | 

roomy,  and  covered  merely  with  a  canvas  awning.  j 

Articles  of  wearing  apparel,  and  above  all  narrow- 
coloured  silk  ribbands  manufactured  in  Granada,  are 
the  principal  objects  of  sale. 

The  cathedral  is  a  venerable  building  in  a  mixed, 
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transition  style;  the  pillars  and  carvings  Grecian; 
the  forms  more  or  less  Gothic.  It  is  simple,  and 
impressive  spite  of  its  defects.  In  the  Capilla  Ileal, 
once  a  Mosque,  rest  the  bodies  of  Granada's  con- 
(luerors,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella :  they  lie  in  a  vault 
to  which  there  is  easy  access.  Above  them  in  the 
chapel,  is  their  mausoleum,  of  splendid  white  marble 
exquisitely  carved  in  relief.  Philip  the  Handsome, 
and  his  wife  Joanna  of  Castile,  are  also  interred  here. 

Granada  contains  many  convents,  all,  as  you  are 
aware,  now  suppressed.  Some  of  them  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  are  Avorth  a  visit  to  lion-hunters  ; 
especially  the  "  Cartujas,"  situated  near  the  cele- 
brated Moorish  "  Puerta  de  Elvira  "  out  of  which  so 
many  brilliant  knights  sallied  forth  in  their  day,  to 
seek  glory  or  death  in  combat  with  the  equally 
chivalrous  Christian  heroes. 

This  Carthusian  convent  possesses  a  number  of 
richly  inlaid  cabinets  and  doors,  of  tortoise-shell  and 
ivory,  and  an  altar  constructed  of  some  of  the  most 
beautifully-coloured  and  richly-grained  marbles  (all 
Spanish,  we  were  told)  I  have  ever  seen.  The  church 
of  San  Geronimo  has  some  fine  frescoes. 

The  quondam  convent  of  San  Domingo  is  now  a 
museum  containing  the  gleanings  from  the  suppressed 
monastic  establishments.  The  pictures  are  nearly  all 
worthless :  indeed  the  chief  curiosity  of  the  convent 
is  what  they  call  the  "  Camarin  de  la  Virgen,"  and 
the  same  remark  will  apply  to    the   church  of  San 
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Juan  de  DIos,  in  which  there  is  a  similar  chamber. 
These  chambers  are  both  entirely  lined  with  little 
looking-glasses  set  in  gold.  In  the  Camarin  of  San 
Juan  de  DioS;  a  silver  urn  surrounded  by  a  sort  oi' 
"  tabernacle  "  of  small  marble  pillars,  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  apartment.  I  conclude  the  urn  con- 
tains some  relic  of  the  Virgin ;  but  I  really  did  not 
ask.  There  is  also,  connected  with  this  chamber, 
another  equally  singular  small  apartment,  lined 
throughout  with  relics  in  little  glass  cases,  with  a 
whole  body  in  the  centre  under  glass  ;  besides  various 
other  curiosities.  v 

As  for  the  parts  of  the  town  inhabited  by  the 
gentry,  there  are  scarcely  any  which  have  externally 
a  handsome  effect.  The  streets  are  generally  narrow, 
and  as  usual  in  Spain  irregular ;  there  are  very  few 
open  places ;  and  most,  of  even  the  best  houses,  are 
plain  and  gloomy-looking  outside.  There  are  few 
public  edifices  to  which  the  same  description  will  not  , 
apply.  The  Capitan-General's  residence,  however,  is 
large  and  handsome,  and  stands  well. 

The  private  houses  of  such  of  the  higher  classes 
as  we  have  visited,  are  spacious,  well  built  and  rather 
richly  fitted  up ;  the  profusion  of  plants  and  the  fine 
patios  adding  much  to  the  general  appearance  of  ele- 
gance ;  but  externally,  as  I  before  remarked,  the  housp^*^ 
are  not  handsome.  We  have  been  received  with  great 
civility  by  all  to  whom  we  brought  letters,  and  have 
been  shown  much  attention  and  kindness  by  several 
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fainilles, — caiTiagc,  opera  box,  &c.  have  been  put  at 
our  disposal;  regales  of  ices  procured  for  us  after 
driving  ;  and  invitations  given  to — among  others, — 
very  agi-ecablc  and  well-conducted  weekly  dancing 
and  musical  parties. 

The  manners  of  the  individuals  we  have  met  at 
these,  appear  simple  and  pleasing. 

We  have  found  much  to  like  and  admire  in  several 
persons,  and  particularly  in  one  of  our  kind  hostesses, 
a  Spanish  lady  of  middle  age,  and  one  of  those  best 
known  to  us  here ;  who  seems  to  possess  no  incon- 
siderable share  of  sense,  judgment  and  good  feeling, 
as  well  as  more  information  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  think  usual  among  Spanish  females. 

There  is  very  agreeable  society  in  Granada ;  and 
it  would  appear  more  of  it,  than  in  Seville.  Almost 
as  many  carriages  drive  up  and  down  the  Alameda  at 
the  fashionable  hour,  as  I  have  seen  at  the  same  time 
in  the  Prado  in  Madrid.  Company-giving  is  evi- 
dently not  confined  here  to  the  Carnival ;  the  evening 
receptions  above  alluded  to  commenced  immediately 
after  Easter,  and  we  are  told  will  continue  till  the  hot 
weather  sets  in. 

On  the  10th  April  (the  day  preceding  Easter 
Sunday)  we  were  startled  in  the  morning  by  the 
sound  of  fire-arms  in  various  directions  ;  and  looking 
out,  saw  persons  come  to  different  windows  and 
fire  off  guns  and  pistols  into  the  square  before  our 
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hotel.  We  fancied,  at  first,  some  scuffle  was  taking 
place  within  doors ;  but  were  speedily  informed  that 
the  firing  is  an  annual  custom  on  Easter  Eve,  and  that 
the  house  from  which  most  of  the  explosions  pro- 
ceeded, was  a  college. 

Though  our  momentary  alarm  was  on  this  occasion 
unfounded,  I  grieve  to  say  how  much  cause  there 
really  is  in  Granada  to  fear  and  to  lament.     In  this 
lovely  spot,   it   is   indeed  "  sad  to  think  how  man 
has  cursed,  what  Heaven  has  made  so  glorious."    The        ■y 
demoralization  of  the  lower  classes,  as  I  am  informed         / 
by  all  the  residents  here  with  v/hom  I  have  conversed,         ;■ 
is   frightful.     The  number  of  petty  robberies  com-        / 
mitted,  passes  reckoning ;  so  that  a  man  requires  to    /  ' 
be  perpetually  watching  his  pockets.  *  *  *  has  already 
had  his  pocket  picked  on  two  occasions;  once  of  a 
handkerchief;    the   second   time   of  a  purse   which 
was  taken  from  him  in  a  shop  and  contained  a  good 
deal  of  English  gold.     He  applied  to  the  police  on 
the  subject  of  the  latter  loss,  and  by  mere  accident 
a  single  sovereign  was  recovered, — one  of  the  men 
whom    *  *  *    had   spoken   to,   having    chanced   to 
notice  a  woman  endeavouring  to  change  it.     Nothing 
further,  however,  has  been  heard  about  the  matter, 
nor  do  I  believe  any  real  efforts  were  made  to  dis- 
cover more  through  this  woman ;  although  (as  English 
money  is  of  course  remarkable  here,  and  does  not  pass 
in  the  shops,  &c.)  there  were  facilities  for  obtaining  a 
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clue  which  do  not  exist  where  the  money  stolen  is  the 
current  coin. 

A  French  gentleman  we  slightly  knew  here,  who 
remained  but  two  days,  lost  a  handkerchief: — some 
ot"  the  attendants  belonging  to  an  English  family  who 
stayed  a  week,  lost,  we  heard,  four : — An  English 
resident  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  lost  two  in 
three  days  lately  : — And  a  Spanish  gentleman  (as  his 
wife  herself  told  us)  lost  thirteen  in  the  course  of  the 
past  month. 

A  French  guide  settled  at  Granada,  who  accom- 
panied us  as  such  when  we  were  once  visiting  some  of 
the  distant  churches,  pointed  out  to  us  crosses  painted 
on  the  houses ;  saying  that,  like  the  monumental 
crosses  on  the  roads,  they  signified  that  a  murder  had 
been  committed  there.  He  told  us  there  were  2,000 
such  crosses  to  be  seen  in  Granada ! 

I  have  myself  since  noticed  great  numbers  of  these 
marks. 

A  very  singular  and  characteristic  attempt  at 
robbery  has  been  related  to  us  by  more  than  one,  as 
having  taken  place  a  very  short  time  ago,  somewhere 
near  this.  I  do  not  vouch  for  its  accuracy,  as  I  am 
aware  things  do  not  often  lose  in  the  repeating.  I 
only  "  tell  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me,"  and  can 
vouch,  at  least,  that  /  add  nothing. 

A  rich  miller  in  the  country  was  fixed  upon  by 
tlu-ee  persons,  as  a  fit  object  to  be  plucked.     It  so 
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chanced  that  shortly  before  the  time  appointed  for 
the  attack  of  his  house,  a  party  of  travelhng  soldiers 
had  requested  lodging  of  him  for  the  night,  which  he 
had  granted ;  and  these  soldiers  were  sleeping  above, 
when  the  robbers  arrived  and  demanded  his  money. 
The  miller  told  them  he  would  go  up  and  fetch  it ; 
he  woke  the  soldiers,  and  with  their  assistance  killed 
the  three  tliieves  and  left  them  lying.  The  next  day, 
as  it  was  proper  the  authorities  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  he  went  to  the 
house  of  the  Alcalde  of  his  pueblo,  or  village,  to  call 
him  to  make  his  examinations.  The  Alcalde  was 
not  at  home;  on  finding  which  he  proceeded  to 
the  next  in  office,  who  was  not  at  home  either. 
He  then  went  on  to  a  third : — neither  was  this  one 
to  be  found,  nor  did  anybody  know  anything  of 
either  of  the  three.  At  last,  therefore,  he  returned 
home,  and  prepared  to  bury  the  men  himself ;  when 
on  taking  off  the  masks  which  had  concealed  their 
faces, — lo!  and  behold, — there  lay  the  three 
Alcaldes  ! ! ! 

If  such  a  tale  as  tliis  be  a  true  one  (as  we  were 
assured  is  the  case)  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  an 
incident  mentioned  to  us  the  other  day  by  a  young 
English  traveller,  which  he  affirmed  had  not  long 
since  occurred  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  where  it  is  said  justice  is  even  worse 
administered  than  in  Spain.  According  to  tliis  ac- 
count, a  gentleman  having  been  robbed   of  three 
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hundred  pieces  by  his  servant  who  confessed  the  fact ; 
and  the  stolen  money  being  produced ;  the  judge, — 
on  the  plea  that  the  gentleman  could  not  swear  to 
the  individual  coins, — kept  the  CASH  himself  ! 

The  relator  went  on  to  speak  of  a  celebrated 
Portuguese  robber,  who  it  was  said  had  committed 
thirty  murders,  and  confessed  several;  but  had 
nevertheless  invariably  escaped  by  buying  him- 
self off. 

He  also  mentioned  the  case  of  five  men,  who  had 
been  lately  executed  on  a  charge  of  murder  hitherto 
unnoticed,  and  committed  twelve  years  before ;  the 
old  charge  being  now  brought  up  against  them  only 
because  they  could  not, — on  some  other  recent  accu- 
sation,— satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  judge. 

I  hope  and  believe  tilings  are  not  quite  so  bad  as 
this  in  Spain  now. 

Whatever  change  for  the  better,  however,  has 
taken  place,  or  may  now  be  in  progress,  on  this  or 
other  points ;  the  Spaniards  themselves  seem  to  have 
no  faith  in  such.  The  same  despair  of  improvement 
appears  to  reign  here,  which  we  have  noticed  with 
pain  elsewhere.  A  few  days  ago  the  dreadful 
state  of  the  approaches  to  Granada  and  of  other 
roads  in  Spain,  was  the  subject  of  conversation 
between  us  and  some  Spaniards;  all  deploring  the 
numberless  evils  consequent  on  this  condition  of 
the  highways  and  on  the  restrictions  on  trade, 
both  of  which  combine  to  deprive  the  Inhabitants  of 
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these  and  other  fertile  districts  of  the  means  of  sale 
for  their  crops,  &c.  *  *  *  was  expressing  the  hope 
that  these  things  would  improve  in  time,  and  that  the ' 
natural  advantages  of  the  country  would  be  rendered 
available  ; — "  Never,  Never !"  was  the  reply :  "  never 
in  Spain.  If  any  district  here  were  even  to  be  colon- 
ized by  English, — though  for  a  time  such  a  district 
would  of  course  improve — ere  long  the  English  would 
have  become  Spaniards,  the  Spaniards  would  not  have 
adopted  English  habits,  and  the  state  of  things  would 
be  the  same  as  ever."  The  external  influence,  (the 
Spaniards  seem  to  think)  would  be  too  strong  for  any 
enterprise,  any  energy ;  the  colonists  would  first  be 
astonished,  perhaps  amused ;  then  irritated ;  then 
discouraged,  disgusted ;  and  at  last  they  would  give 
up  the  unavailing  effort,  and  follow  with  the  stream. 
Such  is   the  tone  of  remark  we  have  heard  in  all 

quarters.  — • 

The  humbler,  the  middle,  and  the  upper  classes,  all 
appear  impressed  with  the  same  idea.  I  remember 
our  once  entering  a  shoemaker's  shop  in  the  Zacatin, 
and  his  favouring  us  while  there,  with  his  opinions 
on  the  state  of  his  country.  One  of  his  expressions 
was  strong  and  striking.  "  Spain,"  he  said,  "  wants 
a  governor  with  a  hand  of  iron  and  the  heart  of 
a  tiger :"  adding  that  "  if  English,  French,  or  even 
Moors  governed  Spain,  she  might  improve ;  but 
{never  under  Spaniards."    He  said  if  he  were  younger, 
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he  would  leave  the  country  altogether ;  and  that  he 
wished  his  daughters  might  marry  foreigners,  and  he 
taken  out  of  it. 

Another  Spaniard,  who  told  us  he  had  been  "  a 
martyr  for  liberty, — had  been  persecuted  by  Fer- 
dinand,— spent  years  of  exile  in  Gibraltar  and  Al- 
giers,— fought  as  volunteer  in  the  late  wars,  &c." — 
finished  by  saying  he  thought  nothing  could  serve 
Spain  just  at  present  but  the  tyranny  of  some  man  of 
powerful  mind  and  rational  ultunate  views.  "  She 
wanted  a  Napoleon,"  he  said,  "  whose  measures  might 
prepare  her  for  future  liberty." 

But  alas !  when  is  Liberty  the  tyrant's  aim  ? — Had 
it  been  Napoleon's,  how  different  would  now  be  the 
political  aspect  of  Europe  ! 

It  cannot  however  be  considered  surprising  that 
sentiments  like  those  I  have  described,  should  prevail 
in  this  unhappy  land ;  particularly  in  a  district  such 
as  this,  where  there  is  so  much  vice  and  insecurity. 

That  species  of  insecurity  wliich  attends  travelling 
on  the  public  ways,  might,  not  unreasonably,  occupy 
our  minds  more  than  usual  just  now  ;  for  our  stay  at 
Granada  draws  to  a  close,  and  we  must  soon  be  wan- 
dering abroad  once  more. 

Our  intention  is  to  return  by  the  way  we  came, 
to  Malaga.  Some  incidents  wliich  have  reached 
our  ears,  incline  us  to  think  that  this  is  the  most 
prudent  course.     We  have   heard  that  two  of  the 
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English  party  who  lately  spent  a  week  here, — having 
on  their  departure,  preceded  the  carriages  a  little  on 
horseback, — were  stopped  on  the  road  by  an  apparent 
brigand,  who  however  let  them  pass  when  he  ascer- 
tained iclwse  horses  they  were  employing.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  easily  explained  by  what  we  have  learned 
from  the  other  travellers  I  have  before  mentioned. 
These  last  assured  us,  that  when  they  were  about  to 
leave  Malaga  for  Granada,  the  English  Consul,  finding 
them  hesitate  as  to  their  mode  of  proceeding,  made  a 
point  of  their  engaging  with  one  particular  proprietor 
of  carriages  and  horses  (the  same  who  o»vned  the 
horses  just  alluded  to,  and  also  the  vehicle  we  tra- 
velled in,)  stating  that  if  they  did  otherwise,  he  could 
not  answer  for  the  consequences.  The  individual 
recommended  is,  it  appears,  known, — ?in(\.  respected  {\) 
on  the  "  road ;"  and  those  who  go  with  him,  or  with 
horses  or  carriages  appertaining  to  him,  may  consider 
themselves  safe  ;  but  not  others. 

As  we  intend  visiting  Murcia,  we  had  wished 
to  avoid  the  return  to  Malaga,  and  the  coast  voyage 
between  it  and  Alicant,  by  taking  the  road  which 
runs  across  the  country  from  Granada,  through 
Guadiz,  Baza,  and  Lorca ;  but  as  this  road  is  only 
practicable  on  horseback  or  in  Galeras ;  and  we  are 
informed  the  journey  is  one  of  five  days'  duration,  and 
that  the  stopping  places  are  execrable ;  we  tliink  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  expose  ourselves  again  and 
that  for  so  long,  to  the  various  discomforts  and  risks. 
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of  jolting,  crushing,  exposure  to  weather,  bad  diet, 
want  of  sleep,  and  bandits. 

Having  determined  then  on  returning  to  Malaga ; 
three  other  routes  besides  the  one  we  came,  offer 
themselves ;  all  leading  through  Velez-Malaga ; — 
one  passing  by  Alhama  ;  another  by  Almuuecar  and 
Neaja ;  and  the  third  by  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Motril 
and  Neaja.  The  part  between  Velez-Malaga,  and 
Malaga  itself,  is  not  interesting,  lying  merely  on  the 
sandy  coast ;  but  the  preceding  portion  of  all  these 
routes,  is,  we  hear,  highly  so ;  especially  the  last 
named.  They  are  however,  as  far  as  Velez,  only 
mule  tracks  :  the  two  first  routes  occupying  two,  and 
the  last,  three  days.  We  have  consequently  with 
much  reluctance  given  these  up  also. 

An  English  acquaintance,  whom  we  had  last  met 
at  Tangier,  and  who  arrived  here  not  long  ago, 
having  taken  the  path  over  the  Sierra ;  has  by  his 
account  of  its  beauties,  much  increased  our  dissatis- 
faction at  relinquishing  that  course.  He  describes 
the  part  between  Neaja  and  Montril  as  superb.  It 
skirts  lofty  mountains  which  command  a  fine  expanse 
of  sea, — the  character  of  the  views  somewhat  re- 
semblino;  those  on  the  well-known  and  mamificent 
road  between  Nice  and  Genoa.  The  scenery  in  the 
Sierra  also,  he  says  is  splendid  beyond  description ; 
displaying  majestic  heights,  deep  ravines,  fine  trees, 
— as  ilex,  locust  trees,  &c.  &c.  For  some  miles,  the 
path, — where  it  lay  between  a  precipice  and  a  nearly 
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perpendicular  mountain, — was  so  narrow  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  and  danger,  his  beast  and  that  of  a 
traveller  coming  in  the  opposite  direction,  were  able  / 

to  pass  each  other.  \., 

This  portion  of  the  recital  sobered  us  a  little. 

Our  regret  for  beauties  missed,  however,  was  re- 
newed by  the  same  gentleman's  report  of  certain 
other  riding  excursions  he  had  much  enjoyed  nearer 
Gibraltar. 

The  cork-tree  wood  of  San  Roque,  on  the  main- 
land just  behind  the  Rock, — he  represents  as  ex- 
ceedingly pleasing.  His  recollections  of  ii  however, 
are  not  exclusively  of  an  admiratory  character ;  for 
on  the  very  day  he  traversed  the  wood,  a  daring  rob- 
bery was  committed  there  by  a  party  of  Spanish 
brigands,  on  some  British  officers  from  the  garrison. 
Their  horses  and  valuables  were  taken ;  but  no  per- 
sonal injury  was  inflicted  upon  them.  The  horses 
were  afterwards  discovered  at  Ronda. 

This  last  place  possesses  very  great  beauty.  A 
sketch  I  have  seen  of  it,  with  its  singular  deep  and 
awful  chasm,  and  picturesque  bridge,  reminds  me 
much  of  the  engraved  views  of  a  somewhat  similar 
and  well-known  scene  in  the  New  World. 

My  details  draw  to  a  close,  my  dear  *  *  *.  We 
must  soon  turn  our  backs  on  this  sweet  place ; — most 
sweet,  and  most  regrettable,  spite  of  all  its  material 
and  moral  imperfections. 

Hh 
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1  can  scarcely  indeed  describe,  or  explain,  how  or 
why  I  leave  Granada  with  such  regret :  but  I  feel, 
when  1  think  of  departure,  much  as  a  certain  Moor 
we  were  told  of,  must  have  done,  when  replying  to 
a  countryman's  questions  about  their  lost  but  still 
loved  city : — "  Brother,"  said  he,  "  I  could  not  look 
t  it,  for  the  tears  filled  my  eyes  ! " 

A  young  English  acquaintance  of  ours,  now  here, 
was  walking  in  Gibraltar  with  a  person  who  under- 
stood Arabic,  when  this  latter  overheard  and  re- 
peated the  touching  little  dialogue.  'Tis  said  the 
Moors  in  Africa  still  sorely  mourn  their  loss  of 
Spain ;  and  still  talk  of  Granada  especially,  as — "their 
own, — their  beautiful." 

Were  it  not  for  the  advancing  season  we  should 
linger  some  time  longer  here ;  but  as  we  have  yet 
many  places  to  visit,  we  fear  being  overtaken  by  hot 
Aveather,  and  dread  its  dangerous  eifecta  on  some  of 
our  party. 

Farewell  then,  my  dear  *  *  *,  till  safely  housed  in 
Murcia  or  Valencia. 
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Arrival  at  Valencia  —  Journtyl —  Loja— Malaga — Almeria— Car- 
tagena —  Journey  to  Murcia  —  Huerta  of  —  Dark  Skin  of 
Murcians — Entrance  to  Murcia  —  Wretchedness  of  the  Inn — 
"Casas  de  Pupillos" — Excessive  Heat — Cathedn^i— Mulberry 
Crops  —  Silkworms— "Tartana"  —  Cochineal  —  Cactus  —  Ori- 
huela — Elche— Date  Palms — Alicant — Journey  to  Valencia — 
Irritable  Frenchman  and  Spanish  Mosquetero — Montesa — The 
Jukar — The  Bridge — Plain  of  and  Approach  to  Valencia  -  Arri- 
val— Fonda  de  la  Diligencia. 

Valencia,  I4th  May,  1841. 

So  far  already  on  our  way  my  dear  *  *  *. 

On  the  29th  April,  we  left  our  beloved  Granada 
with  heavy  hearts.  Like  poor  Boabdil,  many  a 
lingering  look  we  cast  behind ;  and  when  at  last  we 
reached  the  point,  beyond  which  the  bright  Sierra 
Nevada  that  hitherto  had  cheered  us,  would  be  hidden 
from  our  sight ;  we  turned,  like  him,  and  wafted 
towards  it  our  "  ultimo  suspiroJ''' 

On  our  journey  we  slept  at  Loja;  and  enjoyed 
a  very  agreeable  walk  in  its  unusually  wooded  public 
garden. 

The  views  from  the  mountains  over  Malaga,  when 
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oouiing  down  upon  it,  are  superb ;  but  the  danger  of" 
the  road,  bordered  with  precipices,  appeared  truly 
appalling  on  the  descent. 

After  a  couple  of  days'  delay  in  Malaga,  lying- 
in  wait  for  a  steamer,  we  embarked  at  nine  in  the 
evening  for  Cartagena;  in  a  Spanish  vessel,  the 
disffustino;  filth  and  disorder  of  which,  struck  us 
almost  as  much  as  the  scrupulous  "  cleanness  "  of  the 
British  ship  we  stepped  into  off  Cadiz,  had  done. 

When  the  lio;ht  next  mornin<>:  aroused  us,  we  learnt 
we  had  just  passed  Motril.  The  coast  here  was  very 
mountainous  and  fine ;  and  our  dear  and  beautiful 
Sierra  Nevada  rejoiced  our  eyes  once  more,  towering 
above  the  nearer  heights.  'Twas  like  the  unexpected 
return  of  an  old  friend ;  and  we  greeted  it  accord- 
ingly. 

A  great  many  Atalayas,  or  watch  towers,  appeared 
at  intervals  on  this  coast.  We  anchored  before 
Almeria  at  ten  o'clock.  The  cUiFs  fell  before  we 
reached  tliis  town,  which  stands  on  a  small,  desolate 
flat, — black  and  rocky.  The  houses  are  white  and 
flat-roofed  like  those  of  Tangier,  of  which  place 
Ahneria  reminded  us  much  ;  and  towers  like  Mosqvie 
towers  rise  here  and  there.  I  must  add,  however, 
that  a  castle  on  an  eminence,  some  ruins,  and  a 
striking  fortress  which  crowns  a  point  of  rock  a  little 
to  the  west  of  the  Spanish  town,  give  this  latter 
rather  a  superior  appearance  to  the  African  town. 

The  boat  did  not  leave  Almeria  till  five  in  the 
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afternoon.  Bold  coasts  soon  appeared ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  on  awaking,  we  found  them  growing 
finer  and  finer  every  hour, — more  perpendicular,  and 
exhibiting  caves  and  inlets  very  tempting  to  tlie 
penciller. 

Cartagena,  where  we  were  deposited  at  ten  in  the 

morning,  lies  at  the  back  of  a  large  bay,  the  entrance 

to  which  is  guarded  by  two  mountains  crowned  with 

fortifications.     The  town  cannot  be  seen  till  you  are 

well  in  the  bay.     This  latter  has  a  very  singular  and 

wild   appearance;    enclosed  as  it  is  by  rocky,  arid 

heights,  which,  however,  display  considerable  variety 

and  some  grandeur,  and  acquire  further  interest  from 

certain  extensive  ruins  said  to  be  those  of  an  ancient 

Phojnician  or  Carthaginian  castle.     As  you  look  at 

Cartagena  itself,  you  might  easily  fancy  yourself  on 

the  skirts  of  an  Arabian  desert.     The  town  is  situated 

on  a  sandy  flat,  lying  immediately  before  an  opening 

in   the   hills   through  which  the   road   leads    on   to 

Murcia.     The  houses,  as  at  Almeria  and  Tangier,  are 

flat-topped,  and  white; — perpendicular,  giant  walls 

rise  around  them ; — no  vegetation  is  visible  except  a 

few   gaunt   palms;     and    the    sand    blowing   in    all 

directions  completes  the  picture.     The  place  itself, 

when  you  are  within  it,  is,  I  think,  beyond  compare 

the  most  gloomy,  stirless,  desolate  collection  of  human 

habitations,    I   ever   was   doomed   to   spend   a   day 

amonsist.     Not  a  creature  to  be  seen  in  the  little 

miserable  Alameda ; — scarcely  anything  moving  in  or 
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near  the  place,   but  windmills  which  alone  give  a 
little  hfe  to  the  scene. 

Early  on  the  morning  after  our  arrival,  we  started 
for  Murcia  in  a  tartana,  the  only  species  of  carriage 
here  known,  and  which  we  hired  for  the  journey.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  had  made  the  experiment  of  the 
epringless,  covered  cart  of  the  country.  We  were 
particularly  fortunate  in  ours;  as  it  had  glass  win- 
dows at  each  end,  instead  of  being  open  to  the 
weather  as  many  are.  I  found  the  machine  much 
more  endurable  than  I  had  anticipated,  notwith- 
standing that  we  were  drawn  at  a  foot's  pace  by  a 
single  steed.  Perhaps  I  should  say  because  we  were 
80 ;  since  rapid  motion  in  such  a  contrivance  would 
of  course  have  been  insupportable.  The  seats  were 
cushioned;  and  the  underparts  were  formed  of 
ropes,  to  produce  a  certain  degree  of  ease.  We  had 
room  to  lie  down  if  we  chose ; — the  weather  was 
charming ; — and  though  the  jolting  was  horrible,  and 
the  pace  tedious  no  doubt, — we  enjoyed  our  day,  on 
the  whole,  greatly. 

Our  route  led  through  a  great  wild  plain,  with 
occasional  palms,  Avindmills,  bushes,  and  villages. 
Of  these  latter,  there  were  but  few ;  though  the 
population  was  decidedly  greater  here,  than  in  the 
parts  we  had  hitherto  travelled.  The  only  stopping 
place  on  the  road  was  a  little  cottage-venta  re- 
sorted to  by  the  common  people,  where  we  rested 
our  horse  for  a  couple  of  hours.     In  this  primitive 
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dwelling,  a  single  room  served  as  eating  room  and 
kitchen  for  all  the  inmates ;  and  the^re  was  the  only 
thing  provided  for  customers.  We  amused  ourselves 
here,  watching  the  few  peasant  travellers  who  came 
in,  preparing  and  cooking  their  own  messes  ;  employ- 
ing for  the  purpose  fish  and  vegetables,  which  they 
brought  with  them.  For  our  own  share,  we  con- 
trived to  entice  a  few  boiled  eggs  from  the  dame ; 
with  which  we  remained  contented. 

Not  long  after  starting  afresli,  we  came  to  an  un- 
cultivated sierra ;  while  crossing  which,  we  were 
much  struck  by  some  large  ruins  at  a  very  great 
heiffht  above  us,  which  our  driver  said  were  those  of 
a  Moorish  castle.  When  about  to  leave  this  ridge, 
we  came  upon  a  most  picturesque  village,  with  more 
Moorish  ruins,  and  a  few  palms  and  pines.  Shortly 
afterwards,  we  descended  into  the  Huerta  (or  fruit 
garden)  of  Murcia. 

This  is  I  suppose,  one  of  the  richest  spots  in 
Europe.  In  fertility,  the  vega  of  Granada  is  nothing 
to  it.  The  corn  is  the  highest,  closest,  and  finest, 
beyond  compare,  I  have  seen  anywhere  ;  and  all  the 
crops  seem  equally  luxuriant.  The  plain  is  thickly 
planted  Avith  various  kinds  of  fruit-trees, — Orange, 
Lemon,  Cherry,  Nut,  and  especially  Mulberry,  be- 
sides Algarroba,  Walnut,  and  a  good  many  Cypress 
and  Palm.  As  we  advanced  into  the  Huerta  Ave 
were  greatly  impressed  by  the  neatness  as  well  of  the 
cultivation  as  of  the  houses;    and  by  the  apparent 
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industry  of  the  peoj)lc,  as  compared  with  anything 
we  had  before  seen  in  Spain.  The  little  farms  looked 
clean  and  thriving,  though  many  of  the  cottages  are 
merely  built  of  canes  covered  with  dried  mud  ;  many 
had  their  gardens  and  roses  growing  before  them. 
The  women  were  busy  bringing  articles  home  from 
market ;  or  working  at  their  cottage  doors,  winding 
silk,  the  great  staple  of  this  district :  the  men  pluck- 
ing mulberry  leaves  for  the  support  of  the  silk-worms 
— all  seemed  occupied  and  active ;  and  all  more  com- 
fortable, in  consequence,  than  in  other  parts  of  Spain. 
Their  countenances  also  appeared  better. 

I  cannot  say  as  much  for  their  costume,  which  is 
much  less  ornamental  than  that  of  Andalucia  and 
Granada.  It  bears  indeed  evident  marks  of  Arabic 
origin,  consisting  of  loose  white  calico  shorts  ;  a  sort 
of  waistcoat,  usually  white  also ;  and  a  tight  black 
cap.  The  shoes  are  composed  of  merely  a  toe  and 
heel-piece  of  coarse  unbleached  linen;  with  soles 
made  of  hempen  cords.  A  peculiarity  in  the  dress 
is,  that  the  loose  white  shorts  often  stop  above  the 
knee,  while  the  stockings  begin  below  it,  leaving  the 
knee  itself  bare  :  this  same  knee,  being  almost  as 
black  as  a  Negro's,  the  contrast  between  the  skin  and 
the  white  calico  has  a  very  singular  effect.  The 
people  of  the  south-eastern  provinces  are  peculiarly 
dark ;  owing,  they  say,  to  the  amount  of  African 
blood  still  flowing  in  their  veins :  but  if  the  Moors  of 
Spain  were  like  those  now  in  Tangier,  that  cause  can 
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scarcely  be  the  true  one ;  as  these  last  are  not  nearly 
so  dark  as  the  Murcians.  We  saw,  however,  in 
Tangier,  individuals  of  various  tribes  from  other 
parts  of  the  north  of  Africa,  far  darker  still. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  with  all  the  apparent  in- 
dustry, and  greater  comfort  of  the  people  in  this 
district ;  they  are  (if  we  credit  the  account  given  of 
them  here)  far  from  being  proportionably  better 
conducted.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  asserted  that  the 
Murcians  and  the  Valencians  are  less  to  be  depended 
on,  than  any  of  the  Spaniards ;  that  they  have  little 
or  no  command  over  their  passions ;  and  *"hat  more 
deeds  of  violence  are  done  in  these  provinces  than  in 
any  others.  Possibly,  however,  the  thicker  popula- 
tion in  the  fertile  districts  may  not  have  been  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  speakers.  Perhaps  too,  the 
crimes  alluded  to,  may  usually  be  the  effects  of  tem- 
porary excitement,  rather  than  of  deliberate  vice. 
Or  if  not; — how  is  it  that  we  could  travel  from 
Cartagena  to  Murcia,  and  from  Murcia  to  Alicant 
(as  we  subsequently  did)  in  an  open  tartana,  with  a 
single  driver,  without  any  other  protection  ? — that 
afterwards  we  could  go  from  Alicant  to  Valencia  in 
a  public  conveyance  without  guards  ? — and  that,  in 
neither  case  did  the  least  danger  appear  to  be  appre- 
hended for  us,  by  those  to  whom  we  spoke ;  while  in 
other  parts  of  Spain,  so  much  was  said  about  the  risk 
of  travelling,  unless  in  large  parties,  with  escorts, 
&c.  ?     It  is  true,  the  real  cause  of  this  difference 
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may  merely  be,  that  as  the  principal  high  roads  offer 
greater  prospect  of  booty  in  the  way  of  carriages, 
they  are  therefore  more  infested  by  robbers;  while 
on  roads  comparatively  little  travelled  by  vehicles, 
prey  being  scarce,  the  hawks  are  few.  Or  perhaps, 
rather,  the  tliicker  native  population  here,  —  the 
greater  number  of  villages  and  thence  of  passers- 
by  on  foot  or  horseback,  as  compared  with  the 
uncultivated  or  mountainous  tracts,  may  render 
the  brigand  trade  less  safe  and  practicable  in  these 
parts. 

The  entrance  to  Murcia  is  through  an  avenue  of 
elms ;  the  first  trees  of  the  kind,  as  far  as  I  recollect, 
that  we  had  seen  in  Spain.  As  we  proceeded  into 
the  town,  we  noticed  in  the  broader  places,  a  number 
of  little  stalls  covered  with  articles  for  sale,  and  with 
mats  raised  on  sticks  over  them  to  afford  shade.  The 
city  is  singularly  gloomy ;  hardly  anything  stirring 
within  it.  The  two  best  streets,  the  Plateria  and 
Traperia ;  and  the  quays  of  the  River  Segura,  are  the 
only  parts  that  appeared  at  all  alive. 

The  inn  we  drew  up  at,  (which  we  were  told  was 
the  best, — nay  the  only  one  in  the  town,  above  a 
common  posada)  seemed  so  wretchedly  comfortless 
that  we  could  not  persuade  ourselves  to  remain  at  it. 
The  only  rooms  offered  us,  were  two  which  looked 
into  a  dark  confined  back  yard ;  and  which  at  the 
time  of  our  arrival  were  unfurnished,  dirty,  close,  full 
of  dust,  and  cobwebs,  and  exhaling  pestiferous  odours. 
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They  appeared  not  to  have  been  even  opened, — much 
less  cleaned, — for  a  twelvemonth  at  least.  As  even- 
ing was  rapidly  coming  on,  we  found  ourselves  rather 
uncomfortably  situated  ;  especially  after  driving  to 
one  or  two  "  Casus  de  ■puipiUoi''  (as  they  here  call 
what  in  Madrid  are  termed  "  Casas  de  huespedes ;" 
i.  e. ;  private  houses  where  rooms  are  let  and  board 
provided)  all  which  we  found  full  or  filthy. 

At  length,  however,  just  as  night  was  closing  in, 
we  happily  succeeded  in  housing  ourselves  in  an 
establishment  of  this  kind,  opposite  to  the  cathedral ; 
with  plenty  of  air  at  all  events,  if  little  else,  to 
recommend  it.  The  sufficiency  of  ah*  you  will  not 
be  disposed  to  call  in  question,  when  I  tell  you  that 
our  rooms  in  common  with  those  of  the  majority  of 
the  houses  in  Murcia,  had  no  glass  sashes  at  all ;  the 
window-opes  possessing  nothing  to  exclude  wind  or 
rain,  except  clumsy,  badly-fitting  shutters,  which 
could  not  be  closed  by  day  without  darkening  the 
room,  and  which  afibrded  scarcely  any  protection 
from  the  weather  at  night.  The  season  being  pretty 
well  advanced  however,  we  did  not  suffer  any  injury 
or  inconvenience  from  this  cause.  Indeed,  during 
part  of  the  time  we  remained  in  Murcia,  it  was  rather 
the  hot  air  we  would  have  wished  to  exclude,  than  the 
cold.  The  heat  for  a  few  days  was  so  intense,  that 
we  began  to  be  seriously  alarmed  for  what  might  be 
the  consequences,  to  some  of  our  party  during  the 
remainder  of  the  journey  before  us.    For  one  day  and 
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night  especially,  the  excessive  sultriness  and  oppres- 
siveness of  the  atmosphere,  surpassed,  I  think,  any- 
thing I  have  ever  felt.  There  was  not  a  breath  to 
stir  the  air ;  or  when  there  was,  it  felt  as  if  it  came 
from  an  oven's  mouth.  Yet  the  people  said  this  heat 
was  nothing  compared  to  that  of  the  summer.  They 
also  told  us  it  had  not  rained  in  Murcia  for  thirteen 
months.  You  will  readily  conceive  that  under  these 
circumstances,  we  could  not  contemplate  another 
journey  in  an  open  slow-paced  Tartana  without  some- 
thing like  terror  :  particularly  on  our  calling  to  mind 
an  incident  mentioned  to  us  by  an  old  gentleman  at 
Malaga,  who  said  he  had  once  been  travelling  in  one 
of  these  carriages  near  Seville,  when  a  woman  (a 
Spaniard  too)  died  before  his  eyes  of  the  heat.  For- 
tunately for  us,  the  season  when  this  sort  of  weather 
becomes  permanent,  had  not  yet  arrived  ;  and  when 
we  did  start, — though  we  still  found  the  heat  dis- 
tressing,— it  was  no  longer  dangerous. 

There  is  little  worth  seeing  in  the  town  of  Murcia, 
but  the  cathedral  and  the  view  from  its  steeple.  This 
church  was  built  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  Its 
principal  entrance  is  very  profusely  and  incongruously 
ornamented.  Within,  the  building  is  unusually  low ; 
and  the  pillars  are  plain  and  smaller  than  common : 
but  the  general  effect  is  solemn,  even  although  white- 
wash has  been  allowed  to  disfigure  the  whole  of  the 
interior.  The  chapel  and  tomb  belonging  to  the 
Marques  de  Villafranca  (Conde  de  los  Velez, — Duque 
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de  Medina  SIdonia,  &c.)  are  peculiarly  rich :  the 
tomb  occupies  the  centre  of  the  chapel,  and  is  very 
lofty  and  elaborately  carved.  An  immense  stone 
chain  is  suspended  round  great  part  of  the  exterior 
of  the  cathedral.  I  tliink  it  was  stated  by  a  Murcian 
who  accompanied  us  through  the  church,  that  this 
chain  had  been  employed  in  past  days  to  stretch 
across  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  the 
advance  of  hostile  vessels ;  but  my  memory  is  not 
clear  on  this  point.(27) 

The  steeple  of  the  cathedral  of  Murcia  is  hand- 
some, and  but  six  feet  lower  than  that  of  Seville.  It 
affords  a  view  well  worth  coming  a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  see ; — embracing  the  ancient  tOAvn  itself 
(with  its  curious  flat-roofed  houses,  colovu-ed  blue) 
and  the  imposing  convent  of  San  Domingo  not  far 
removed: — the  broad  Huerta  with  its  wonderfully 
luxuriant  crops,  its  pretty  river  meandering  through 
them,  its  myriads  of  fruit-trees,  and  above  all,  its 
numerous  Oriental-looking  palms  and  cypress ; — and 
the  fine  mountains — which  nearly  close  in  the  plain — 
all  around.  Some  of  the  nearer  heights  assume  very 
bold  and  remarkable  forms ;  especially  the  ISIontc 
Agudo  (a  peak  on  which  stood  a  Moorish  castle)  and 
the  Cabeza  de  Esparadel,  crowned  by  rather  exten- 
sive and  striking  ruins.  The  view  altogether  is  of 
a  very  uncommon  as  well  as  pleasing  character, — 
one  on  which  the  eye  could  dwell  untired,  for 
hours. 

Il 
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The  Hucrta, — into  which  we  extended  our  walks 
pretty  far, — will  ere  long  have  lost  a  portion  of  its 
beauty,  in  consequence  of  the  nakedness  of  the  mul- 
berry trees  now  in  process  of  spoliation.  Two  crops 
of  these  are  gathered  in  the  year.  The  trees  have 
at  all  times  rather  a  stunted  and  unnatural  appear- 
ance, owing  to  the  system  of  pruning  adopted,  to 
render  them  more  productive  in  leaves  than  they 
would  otherwise  be.  When  stripped,  the  eiFect  of 
their  naked,  artificially-trunmed  branches,  wliile  every 
tree  and  plant  around  them  is  green,  is  very  curious 
and  by  no  means  agreeable.  They  look  like  the  ske- 
letons of  regiments  of  the  race  of  Briareus.  The  leaf- 
fifatherino;  however  affords  a  scene  of  much  animation 
and  rural  charm.  The  men  aloft  in  the  trees, — the 
women  and  children  below  with  their  baskets,  collect- 
ing the  leaves, — the  loads  of  green  crop  being  carried 
away,  &c.  together  produce  a  very  stirring  and  de- 
lightful picture.  We  entered  some  of  the  cottages 
where  they  were  rearing  the  silkworms.  The  walls 
of  the  rooms  devoted  to  these  animals  were  entirely 
covered  with  shelves  divided  into  compartments,  and 
filled  with  myriads  of  worms,  grubs  and  cocoons  in 
every  stage  of  advancement.  The  overpoweringly 
disagreeable  scent,  however,  rapidly  checked  any 
further  attempt  at  examination  on  our  part. 

Although  the  silk  is  produced  in  jNIurcia  it  is  not 
now  manufactured  there.  One  deserted  Fabrica  we 
saw  and  were  told  it  had  been  abandoned  on  account 
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of  the  machinery  getting  out  of  order,  there  being  no 
one  in  the  place  capable  of  repairing  it.  All  the 
silken  goods  manufactured  in  the  kingdom  are,  we 
are  told,  now  made  at  Valencia.  In  other  respects 
also,  Murcia  seems  to  be  no  longer  in  as  thriving  a 
state  as  formerly.  While  there,  we  heard  many 
bitter  complaints  on  this  subject  from  the  natives. 
Murcia  is  an  archbishopric ;  and  the  palace  of  the 
archbishop,  a  large,  ancient-looking  building,  is  I 
think  the  only  remaining  object  in  the  town  worth 
mention. 

On  the  8th  of  this  month  at  three  in  the  morning, 
we  started  on  our  journey  to  Alicant ;  in  another 
tartana  similar  to  the  last,  except  that  it  was  open  at 
each  end ;  not  one  being  procurable  in  Murcia,  for 
hire,  possessing  glass  windows.  We  had  a  long  and 
agreeable  drive  through  the  Huerta.  When  we  ar- 
rived under  Monte  Agudo  we  were  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  hill,  the  castle,  a  little  village  beneath, 
and  a  group  of  palms,  forming  an  ensemble,  which,  it 
was  almost  sinful  to  pass  by  without  sketching.  As 
we  entered  the  opening  in  the  mountain  screen,  wliich 
led  seawards,  the  principal  objects  offered  to  our  view 
below  the  neighbouring  rocky  heights,  were  large 
plantations  of  the  cochineal  cactus ;  the  small,  sickly 
looking,  yellow  flower  belonging  to  which,  tends  but 
little  to  improve  the  stiff  and  graceless  appearance  of 
the  plant.     There  were  also,  occasionally,  hedges  of 
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aloes  of  all  sizes  ;  some  very  old  and  about  to  bloom. 
Their  enormous  upright  flower  stems,  ten  feet  in 
height,  the  buds  of  which  Avere  yet  unburst,  looked 
like  gigantic  asparagus.  We  watched  in  vain  for  a 
plant  thorouglily  opened,  as  the  flower  is  then  said 
to  be  very  grand ;  but  we  were  too  early,  though  in 
some  cases  apparently  by  not  more  than  a  few  days. 
Shortly  before  reaching  Orihuela,  another  beautiful 
little  picture  drew  our  attention.  It  was  formed  by 
some  cottages  of  canes ;  a  few  palms  and  fig  trees ; 
an  exquisite  pepper  tree  or  two ;  and  some,  of  a 
sweet  plant,  unknown  to  us,  covered  with  yellow 
l)lossoms  and  bearing  a  slight  resemblance  to  our 
double-flowering  broom, — the  whole  finely  backed  by 
mountain.  Farther  on,  we  passed  a  convent  with  an 
avenue  of  pepper  trees.  These  are,  without  excep- 
tion, the  most  elegant,  lovely  trees,  that  ever,  in  the 
natural  unprotected  state,  delighted  my  eye.  The 
branches  are  pendulous,  and  have  a  degree  of  exqui- 
site grace  such  as  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in 
any  other  plant,  large  or  small ;  except  perhaps  in  the 
Araucaria  excelsa,  when  tolerably  well  grown;  or 
the  deciduous  cypress.  It  somewhat  resembles  some 
of  the  more  delicate  acacias  in  its  fairy  complex  leaf. 
Orihuela  is  a  remarkably  handsome  town  for 
Spain :  it  lies  within  the  bounds  of  the  province  of 
Valencia.  No  country  town  I  have  yet  seen  here 
has  such  fine,  lofty,  clean,  well-built  houses;   such 
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good-looking  shops ;  or  such  an  appearance  altogether, 
of  respectability.  The  entrances  to  several  churches 
we  passed,  seemed  richly  ornamented. 

As  we  proceeded,  our  driver, — a  cheerful,  obliging 
creature  as  ever  breathed, — gathered  for  us  sprigs  from 
all  the  plants  within  reach  that  attracted  our  atten- 
tion. Accordingly  we  had  soon  in  our  laps  speci- 
mens, not  only  of  all  those  I  have  already  named,  but 
of  almond,  olive,  garbanzos,  aniseed,  wheat  and 
barley  of  amazing  size,  and  the  beautiful  crimson 
waxy  flower  of  the  Pomegranate  tree,  which  grew  in 
considerable  numbers  near  the  road. 

At  two  o'clock  we  reached  Elche,  our  stopping 
place  for  the  night :  a  spot  we  had  been  looking  for- 
ward to  with  eager  curiosity,  as  it  possesses  what  1 
believe  is  to  be  seen  nowhere  else  in  Europe, — a  loood 
of  date  palms.  Elche  is  a  poor  town ;  and  has  a 
miserable  little  church,  though  one  apparently  of 
great  antiquity.  We  lost  no  time,  however,  in 
ascending  its  diminutive  tower,  to  view  the  surround- 
ing eastern  groves.  The  effect  of  these  is  very  sin- 
gular, and  has  its  beauty  no  doubt ;  but  many  cir- 
cumstances conspire  to  render  both  the  singularity 
and  the  beauty,  more  trifling  than  we  had  anticipated. 
The  trees  are  seldom  very  lofty ;  and  as  this  wood 
is  composed,  not  of  old  trees  alone,  but  of  palms  of 
all  sizes  from  one  to  forty  feet  high  ;  the  young  ones 
form  underwood  to  the  others;  and  thereby  tend 
more  or  less  to  conceal  their  peculiar  character,  of 
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strait  naked  stem  with  spreading  head.  In  addition  to 
this,  tlie  wood, — forest  as  it  is  called, — is  not  of 
great  extent;  and  it  occupies  a  flat.  There  can,  I 
think,  be  no  doubt  that  these  curious  trees, — like  the 
umbrella  pine  of  Italy, — have  a  far  more  picturesque 
effect  in  small  groups,  than  in  masses.  They  are 
most  striking  and  beautiful  as  a  contrast  to  growths 
of  another  description ;  or  seen  near  rocks  or  build- 
ings. Indeed  they  seem  to  me  peculiarly  adapted, — 
like  the  straight  cypress  or  poplar,  or  like  the  Italian 
pine  before  named, — to  give  effect  to  architectural 
views.  But  considered  as  forming  the  general  wood 
of  a  country,  they  are  no  more  to  be  compared  to  our 
own  green,  lovely  and  majestic  trees, — our  oak,  elm, 
beech,  ash,  walnut,  chestnut,  &c., — than  the  plains 
of  Castile  are  to  be  compared  to  our  smihng 
valleys,  or  to  the  riclily-clothed  Huerta  we  had  just 
left. 

From  the  church  top  we  discerned  the  sea  in  the 
distance,  and  the  fortress  of  Alicant  appearing  on 
an  elevation  behind  the  nearer  mountains.  The 
Moorish  looking  town  of  Elche,  white  and  flat-roofed, 
and  with  various  small  domes  here  and  there,  had  a 
better  aspect  viewed  from  tliis  height,  where  it  ap- 
pears embedded  among  the  dark-headed  palms,  than 
from  any  other  point.  When  we  descended  from  the 
tower  of  the  church,  we  walked  to  some  private 
palm  gardens,  to  examine  more  nearly  the  immense 
yellow  clusters  of  dates,  or  date-flowers,  hanging  like 
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enormous  bunches  of  grapes  around  the  stem,  in 
the  head  of  the  trees.  A  man  ascended  one  of  the 
loftiest,  before  our  eyes,  to  gather  some  of  the  fruit 
for  us.  His  manner  of  mounting,  although  we  had 
often  read  of  such,  was  in  effect  new  to  us,  and  ap- 
peared very  perilous.  He  had  a  loop  of  rope  suf- 
ficiently long  to  encircle  at  once  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  and  his  own  body,  and  allow  him  room  besides, 
to  keep  himself  at  a  distance  of  about  a  foot  or  two 
from  the  tree.  Having  fastened  the  rope  round  the 
tree  and  himself,  he  placed  his  feet  on  the  slight  pro- 
jections in  the  bark  which  cover  the  whole  stem 
(much  in  the  way  that  the  outside  of  a  fir-cone  is 
formed),  and  leant  back  hard,  against  the  loop :  ■ — then 
taking  the  loop's  two  sides  with  his  hands,  and  slacken- 
ing it  for  a  second  by  suddenly  throwing  himself  for- 
wards, he  chucked  it  up  a  little,  raising  himself  with 
his  feet  proportionably  at  the  same  moment.  This 
he  repeated  till  he  reached  the  top ;  and  it  is  sur- 
prising with  what  rapidity,  ease,  and  carelessness  this 
jerking  feat  was  performed. 

The  dates  he  brought  down  were  not  in  an  eatable 
state.  The  spring  is  not  the  season  for  gathering 
them  ;  and  besides,  (so,  at  least,  we  understood  our 
friend,  the  climber,  to  say)  the  fruit  here  is  not  good 
till  kept  a  certain  time  after  it  is  gathered,  when  it 
assumes  a  darker  hue,  and  becomes  sweeter.  The 
dates  of  Elche,  at  their  best,  are  not  to  be  compared 
to  those  of  Africa :  nevertheless,  we  have  been  told 
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that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  those  sold  In  England 
under  the  name  of  Barljary  dates,  come  from  Elche  ; 
being  packed  in  Alicant,  and  there  mislabelled  ac- 
cordingly. This  would  account  for  the  comparative 
worthlessness  of  most  of  the  fruit  of  this  kind  we  buy 
In  London. 

We  left  Elche  at  five  In  the  morning ;  soon  reached 
and  traversed  an  arid,  sandy  district ;  and  arrived  at 
Alicant  by  ten  o'clock.  The  whole  journey  from 
IVIurcIa,  you  will  perceive,  might  have  been  performed 
In  one  day  ;  but  It  would  have  been  a  very  long  one, 
and  too  fatiguing  for  the  same  horse.  We  wished 
also  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  being  on  the  roads 
during  the  greatest  heat  of  the  day. 

Alicant  is  a  neat,  clean,  prosperous  town  ;  but  as 
far  as  I  recollect,  without  a  blade  or  a  twig  of  any 
thing  green  In  Its  Immediate  vicinity,  excepting  In 
the  Alameda.  It  must  be  Insupportably  hot  In  the 
summer,  backed  as  It  Is  by  the  Immense  rocky  emi- 
nence on  which  the  fortress  stands.  The  weather 
was  too  warm  for  us  to  attempt  the  ascent  of  this 
hill ;  but  we  walked  on  the  pleasant  pier,  where  some 
say  the  sea-breeze  almost  always  tempers  the  sultriness 
even  of  the  hottest  months : — and  we  visited,  under 
the  auspices  of  an  acquaintance  residing  here,  the 
private  collection  of  pictures  of  the  Marques  de  Al- 
golva.  In  his  house,  and  In  that  of  the  other  gentle- 
man referred  to,  we  saw  some  beautiful  floors  of 
Valencia  tiles,  formino^  elegant  coloured  designs  on  a 
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white  ground,  and  possessing  as  even  and  shining  a 
surface  as  polished  marble.  I  am  surprised  these 
have  not  been  generally  introduced  into  England  for 
halls,  passages,  conservatories,  or  summer  apart- 
ments. 

On  the  11th  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, — no 
steam-boat  being  expected  to  pass  for  a  week, — we 
started  by  land  for  Valencia,  in  the  only  description  of 
conveyance  which  travels  the  road,  viz. :  a  long  coach, 
undivided,  and  with  seats  on  each  side,  like  a  London 
omnibus.  Possibly  we  might  have  been  able  here  too, 
to  hire  a  tartana  for  the  journey ;  but  tne  distance 
being  great,  we  must  have  been  four  or  five  days 
moving  if  we  travelled  in  that  manner,  and  we  should 
not  have  considered  it  either  pleasant  or  advisable  to 
spend  so  long  a  time  on  the  road  and  alone.  Indeed, 
none  of  the  persons  we  consulted  seemed  to  consider 
it  feasible. 

Our  vehicle  was  meant  to  hold  eight  within :  ima- 
gine therefore  our  consternation  when  we  found  that 
twelve  were  to  be  squeezed  into  it.  Remonstrance 
however  was  vain ;  and  it  would  have  been  now  too 
late  to  think  of  change,  even  if  it  had  been  possible  to 
have  procured  other  means  for  our  journey — so  off 
we  went — needs  must.  We  were  certainly  greatly 
inconvenienced ;  particularly  so  when  to  the  squeez- 
ing was  added  the  unmerciful  jolting  caused  by  the 
rough  state  of  the  road — a  jolting,  the  violence  of 
which  you,  in  your  happy  ignorance  of  the  state  of  the 
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roads  in  this  country,  and  accustomed  to  your  easy 
cru-riage,  arc  totally  unable  to  comprehend  or  appre- 
ciate. Nevertheless  wc  derived  some  compensation 
for  these  evils  in  the  additional  insight  this  public 
manner  of  travelling  gave  us  into  the  manners  of  the 
people — a  great  object  with  us — and  also  in  the  unex- 
pected amusement  afforded  us  by  twoof  the  passengers. 
One  of  these  was  as  great  an  oddity  as  it  falls  to  one's 
lot  to  meet  in  a  series  of  years.  He  was  a  Frenchman 
by  bu'th, — Consul,  for  the  last  twenty  years  I  believe, 
either  at  Alicant  or  Carthagena : — the  ugliest  original 
I  ever  beheld,  and  the  most  ridiculously  irritable; 
but  withal  so  humorous ;  with  so  much  too  of  the 
pohte  Frenchman  of  the  old  school  about  him ;  and 
so  much  conversation  and  infonnation  on  various 
points,  especially  regarding  Spain  and  Spaniards, 
(whom  by  the  way,  he  abused  right  royally)  that  ere 
long,  spite  of  his  quips  and  cranks,  we  voted  him  a 
trump.  The  other  was  a  half-cracked  Spanish  Mos- 
quetero,  evidently  of  hmnble  extraction ;  whose  chief 
occupation  and  delight  consisted  in  irritating  the  old 
Frenchman  by  his  boisterous  loquacity,  and  by  the 
jokes  he  was  constantly  cutting  at  the  latter's  expense. 
The  ludicrous  manner  in  which  the  Spaniard  played 
the  Frenchman  oiF ;  and  the  fits  of  passion  of  the  in- 
furiated but  comical  old  quiz ;  produced  many  irre- 
sistible scenes  which  would  have  made  the  fortune  of 
half-a-dozen  farce-writers,  and  which  helped  us  to 
endure  cheerfully  our  manifold  discomforts. 
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In  other  respects  we  found  the  journey  by  no 
means  uninteresting.  The  wild  plains  we  crossed 
were  diversified  with  mountain,  and  with  olive  and 
Algarroba  woods,  fig-trees  and  vines.  We  passed 
thi'ough  Monte  Forti,  Elda,  where  we  dined;  and 
Villena,  a  very  old  looking  town : — and  by  Ach,  at 
the  foot  of  a  rocky  eminence  on  the  summit  of  which 
stood  a  fine  castle.  We  slept  at  Fuente  de  la  Higuera ; 
wliich  we  left  again  at  two  o'clock  next  morning.  Our 
road  ran  for  a  time  through  a  wood  of  Algarrobas ; 
after  which,  several  villages  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains to  our  right,  somewhat  enlivened  the  scene. 
Further  on,  we  passed  the  town  of  Montesa,  com- 
manded by  fine  ruins  of  a  building  which  belonged 
to  the  order  of  that  name ;  and  then  traversed  the 
pretty  "  Huerta  de  San  Felipe."  San  Felipe  itself 
did  not  lie  in  our  way,  but  we  saw  it  at  a  distance ; 
and  over  it,  on  the  summit  of  a  towering  mountain, 
the  remains  of, — we  were  informed, — the  most  exten- 
sive Moorish  ruin  in  Spain, — once  a  fortress.  In  all 
this  part,  the  scenery  was  exceedingly  pleasing. 
Shortly  afterwards,  we  crossed  a  Sierra ;  on  descend- 
ing which,  we  entered  the  plain  of  Valencia. 

On  reaching  the  river  Jukar,  our  vehicle  had  to  be 
put  on  a  boat,  to  make  the  transit; — a  ceremony 
which  seemed  ridiculous  enough,  considering  that  the 
river  we  had  to  pass  was  only  about  a  yard  broader 
than  the  boat  itself.     The  whole  thing  was  rendered 
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the  more  absurd  by  the  appearance  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  of  a  long  and  most  ostentatious 
bridge  (or  portion  of  one)  on  the  dry  land, — this 
tantalizing  erection  stopping  short  at  the  water's 
edge.  Something  on  a  very  grand  scale,  it  ap- 
pears, was  commenced  here  more  than  fifty  years 
ago ;  and  was  discontinued,  just  when  about  to 
become  serviceable,  either  from  want  of  funds 
(a  V Irlandaise !)  or, — as  I  think  I  recollect  hearing, 
—  from  some  clashing  of  interests,  public  or 
private. 

The  plain  of  Valencia  is  immense :  that  of  Murcia, 
and  even  that  of  Granada,  are  small  in  comparison. 
Great  part  of  the  land  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
rice ;  the  plantations  of  which,  being  kept  overflowed 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  emit  a  most 
unpleasant  odour.  A  residence  near  them  is  said 
to  be  very  unhealthy.  We  were  served  at  Alberique, 
where  we  dined,  with  the  national  dish  of  Valencia, — 
a  soup  of  rice  flavoured  with  saffi'on,  and  but  half 
boiled. 

Valencia  is  approached  tlu'ough  long  avenues  of 
elm,  beech,  and  white  poplar ;  which  it  was  quite  a 
treat  to  see.  Then  we  came  to  olive  plantations ; 
and  as  we  proceeded,  noticed  numbers  of  villages 
scattered  in  all  directions,  which  gave  an  appearance 
of  population  and  prosperity  very  unusual  in  this 
country.     After  passing  a  curious  tower,  similar  to 
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the  Atalayas  on  the  coast ;  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
town,  and  were  finally  comfortably  housed  in  the  best 
hotel  {the  Fonda  de  las  Diligencias)  by  eight  o'clock. 
Here  you  rriust  let  me  repose  myself,  my  dear  *  *  *, 
for  awhile. 


Kk 
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Arrival  at  Marseilles — Description  of  Valencia — TheRambla — The 
Drive  —  Cathedral — Lonja  de  la  Seda  —  Sederias  —  Mantillas  — 
Paintings  and  Anecdote  of  Don  Pedro — Rejoicings  on  Espartero 
being  appomted  sole  Regent — The  Iluerta  of  Valencia — Patois 

Voyage  to  Barcelona — Puig — Tarragona — Barcelona — Fonda 

de  las  Cuatro  Naciones — Cathedral — Farewell  to  Spain — Port- 
vendre  —  Storm  —  Gulf  of  Lyons  —  Arrival  at  Marseilles  — 
Environs 

Marseilles,  25th  May,  1841. 

At  last,  my  dear  *  *  *,  we  are,  as  you  see, 
returned  to  civilized  lands  once  more.  Poor  Spain 
is  now  for  us  a  thing  of  memory  only  ;  and  but  little 
remains  for  me  to  tell,  of  the  few  days  we  still  lingered 
on  its  shores  after  I  wrote  to  you  last. 

Valencia  is  an  animated  town ;  possessing  hand- 
some houses  and  quays,  and  very  pretty  promenades. 
The  Glorietta,  (a  garden  within  the  town,  situated  in 
a  handsome  square,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the 
Queen's  Palace)  is  something  in  the  style  of  the 
Paseo  de  Christina  at  Seville.  It  is  small,  but 
sweetly  laid  out  with  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  ; 
among  others  some  exceedingly  beautiful  willows  and 
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fine  orange  trees.  In  the  afternoon  It  is  crowded 
with  people.  The  loungers  of  Valencia  appeared  to 
me  to  have  a  less  decidedly  Spanish  air  than  those 
of  other  places :  Bonnets  are  much  commoner  there 
than  elsewhere.  The  Rambla, — or  Alameda  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  beyond  the  river, — is  reached 
by  a  fine  bridge ;  one  of  many  of  which  Valencia 
has  to  boast.  This  promenade  consists  of  a  drive 
under  trees  by  the  river's  aide  ;  and  of  a  very  agree- 
able enclosed  walk  within,  bordered  with  orange  trees, 
flowers,  &c.  Several  pretty  cottages  ornees  lie  near 
it ;  and  a  little  removed.  Is  the  Queen's  garden, 
which  we  did  not  enter,  but  where  there  appear  to  be 
fine  trees. 

What  will  you  say,  however,  to  the  civilization  and 
luxury  of  the  Valenclans  (in  other  respects  much 
more  advanced  than  many)  when  I  tell  you,  that  the 
private  full  dress  carriage  of  all  the  first  gentry  here, 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  ....  a  tartana? — a 
tartana  nicely  painted  and  cushioned  and  lined  cer- 
tainly, but  still  a  tartana,  and  nothing  more.  It  is 
true  that  many  of  these  private  ones  have  springs ; 
but  a  great  number  of  them  have  not.  Fancy  some 
fifty  or  a  hundred  or  more,  of  these  long,  stiff,  single 
horse,  hearse-like  contrivances,  pacing  in  state,  one 
behind  the  other,  step  by  step  up  and  down  the  pro- 
menade, and  those  inside  imagining  them  the  pink  of 
fashion !  I  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  caricature 
the  scene  oiFered  of  our  Hyde-park !     But  to  my 
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mind  it  only  served  to  make  the  absurdities  of  the 
latter, — tlie  drivino;  up  and  down  day  after  day  in  one 
confined  spot — and  of  "fashion" — mere  fashion — 
altogether,  more  hidicrously  palpable.  During  all  the 
time  we  were  in  the  town,  we  saw  only  one  private 
carriage  of  any  other  kind  than  the  tartana;  and 
that  was  an  odd  sort  of  phaeton,  recently  set  up,  as 
I  was  told,  by  one  of  the  "  incroyables "  of  the 
place. 

The  Cathedral  of  Valencia  is  handsome,  but  not 
large.  The  interior  is  finished  in  scagliola;  which 
though  doubtless  very  rich-looking,  produces,  I  think, 
in  a  building  of  this  nature,  an  unpleasant  impression 
on  the  mind ; — both  as  being  unsuitable  to  the  style 
of  edifice;  and,  still  more,  as  being  artificial  and 
deceptions.  There  should  surely  be  no  -pretence  in 
a  Church! 

The  view  from  the  red  brick  tower  is  of  great 
extent ;  over  green  plain,  diversified  with  trees,  vil- 
lages, and  country-houses, — the  sea  spreading  out 
beautifully  at  about  a  league  from  the  town.  Cape 
San  Antonio  bounds  it  in  the  distance  on  one  side : 
and  a  fine  line  of  mountain  confines  the  plain  on  the 
other ;  and  acquires  additional  interest  by  the  proxi- 
mity of  Murviedro  (the  ancient  Saguntum)  and  the 
great  castle-convent  of  Puig.  Valencia  itself  looks 
very  handsome  and  brilliant  from  this  elevation ; 
owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  spires,  and  the  bright 
aspect  of  the  buildings. 
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The  Lonja  de  la  Seda  (where  the  spun  silk  is  sold 
in  its  natural  undyed  state,  of  a  delicate  yellow 
colom-)  is  a  stately  edifice  in  the  Gothic  style,  worth 
examining.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lonja  are 
Sederias,  where  we  found  women  employed  in  wind- 
ing the  silk  from  the  cocoons,— the  latter  being  first 
thrown  into  boiling  water.  The  manufactories  of 
silken  goods  we  did  not  visit ;  as  they  are  some  dis- 
tance out  of  town,  and  we  had  always  something  on 
om*  hands  which  interfered  with  the  expedition. 
Valencia  is  the  place  par  excellence  for  the  purchase 
of  mantillas.  We  examined  some  of  these,  and  cer- 
tain other  silks  and  laces  in  one  of  the  best  shops ; 
and  they  appeared  rich  and  well  made.  We  also 
went  over  with  '"an  English  friend  resident  in  these 
parts,  a  manufactory  of  the  Valencia  tiles ;  and  were 
much  pleased  with  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  designs. 
The  same  gentleman  took  us  to  see  a  collection  of 
pictures,  some  of  which  were  of  great  worth,  belong, 
ing  to  a  person  of  humble  grade  and  calling — Don 
Pedro  Perez ; — we  were  told  originally  a  house 
porter  and  barber.  He  has  long  been  rich  and  proud 
enough  to  have  refused  very  large  sums  for  single 
paintings  in  his  possession.  He  did  more:  he  re- 
fused a  particular  picture  to  Louis  Philippe,  who  had 
been  desirous  of  purchasing  it,  even  at  a  high  price  ; 
and  subsequently  sent  it  to  him  as  a  present : — in 
return  for  which  he  received  some  exquisite  Sevres 
porcelain.     After  quitting  Don  Pedro,  we  visited  the 
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great  academy  of  drawinfT,  one  of  the  best  conducted 
in  the  country,  as  I  understood. 

You  win  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  though  this  is 
one  of  the  great  i)rinting  places  of  Spain,  there  is  no 
circulating  library  in  the  town. 

Alicant  we  found  equally  deficient. 
During  our  short  stay  in  Valencia,  we  witnessed 
some  public  rejoicings  on  the  occasion  of  Espartero's 
beinj?  declared  sole  Kecjent.  On  the  14th  the  streets 
were  decorated ;  and  at  night  there  were  illumina- 
tions. On  the  15th  there  was  a  great  procession ; 
when  a  picture  of  Espartero  by  the  famous  portrait 
painter  Lopez,  was  carried  through  the  streets  ;  there 
were  also  fireworks,  bands  of  music,  a  review  &c. 
The  crowd  collected  in  the  streets  where  the  proces- 
sion was  expected,  was  so  dense,  that  we  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  make  our  way  through  it,  either 
driving  or  on  foot.     Every  window  and  balcony  was 

\\absolutely  crammed  with  people.  On  this  occasion 
we  observed  signs  of  the  same  apparent  wonder  and 
amusement  excited  among  the  Spaniards  by  the 
appearance  of  strangers,  and  the  same  rudeness  in 
displaying   these    feelings,    as    we    had    noticed    in 

^'^"-Sevllle.  We  left  the  good  folks  staring,  and  drove 
all  round  the  town,  and  about  the  Huerta. 

The  latter  is  not  nearly  so  pleasing  as  that  of 
Murcia :  fewer  trees,  no  palms,  crops  less  luxuriant, 
the  flat  more  unbroken  and  much  more  extended  : — 
altogether  it  has  a  much  less  furnished,  and  a  tamer 
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aspect.  Still  I  am  told  there  are  a  number  of  very 
pleasant  drives  In  the  environs.  That  Immediately 
round  the  toAvn  Is  decidedly  pretty  ; — avenues  of 
acacia,  pepper-trees  and  willow,  ornamenting  it  in 
different  parts.  The  various  gates  form  also  rather 
remarkable  objects;  being  built  in  a  very  massive 
style,  in  double  towers  of  brick,  one  on  each  side  the 
public  way,  and  connected  over  the  entrance.  The 
upper  part  commonly  serves  as  a  prison. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  17  th  we  drove  off  to  the 
Port  el  Grao^  to  embark  on  board  a  French  steamer, 
by  which  we  were  to  be  conducted  to  Barcelona. 
We  were  rowed  a  short  distance  in  a  small  boat ;  on 
which  occasion  we  for  the  first  time  distinctly  heard 
the  true  Valenclan  patois  ; — a  different  language  to 
the  Spanish,  and  Incomprehensible  to  Spaniards  un- 
accustomed to  hear  It  spoken. 

Shortly  after  our  final  start  we  arrived  in  front  of 
Pulg,  were  we  found  orange  trees  growing  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  sands.  Beyond  this,  the  hills 
were  in  some  parts  cultivated,  in  others  but  thinly 
planted.  Further  on,  the  coast  again  became  moun- 
tainous ;  but  the  curtain  of  night  soon  hid  it  from 
our  eyes.  Next  morning  we  awoke  before  Tarra- 
gona, under  a  pretty  furnished  cote.  We  had  not 
been  long  stirring  when  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
curious  tooth-shaped  pinnacles  of  the  extraordinary 
mountain  of  Montserrat,  at  apparently  no  very  great 
distance  inland ; — and  then  of  the  Fort  of  Montjuiz 
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above  Barcelona,  When  at  Valencia,  we  had,  on 
account  of  the  rapidly-advancing  season,  reluctantly 
relinquished  a  projected  excursion  to  Murviedi'o  and 
Montserrat.  The  singularly  striking  aspect  of  the 
latter  greatly  increased  our  regret  at  having  been 
unable  to  approach  it  more  closely. 

Barcelona  lies  on  the  edge  of  a  small  green  plain 
backed  by  green  and  lofty  hills.  In  the  port,  a 
forest  of  masts  gave  the  first  indication  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  place ;  wliile,  on  shore,  sacks  of  coal, 
wool,  and  various  other  commodities,  and  a  general 
appearance  of  business,  activity,  and  wealth,  further 
marked  its  superiority  in  these  particulars  to  any 
Spanish  town  we  had  hitherto  seen.  As  we  ad- 
vanced, the  splendid  Plaza  del  Palacio  made  us  fancy 
we  were  entering  a  city  of  palaces, — the  custom  house 
and  other  buildings  having  nearly  as  showy  an  effect 
as  the  palace  itself.  In  some  respects  the  anticipa- 
tions excited  on  our  first  approach  were  realized  as 
we  examined  further ; — in  others  not.  All  the  open 
places  are  fine  of  their  kind, — squares,  gardens,  pro- 
menades, ramparts,  &c. :  but  the  great  majority  of 
the  streets  are  exceedingly  narrow ;  so  much  so  that 
when  driving  about  to  see  the  town,  our  carriage 
seemed  barely  able  to  fit  in  some  of  them.  There 
are  little  carriages  passable  enough  here,  to  be  had 
by  the  hour,  for  the  hiring.  At  Valencia  tartanas 
were  procurable  in  the  same  way. 

Even    in   the  narrow   streets   at   Barcelona,  the 
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houses  are  usually  high,  and  apparently  good,  though 
gloomy ; — very  like  respectable  houses  of  business  in 
the  city  parts  of  London.  The  Rambla,  or  public 
promenade  in  the  town,  (on  which  our  hotel,  the 
Fonda  de  las  Cuatro  Naciones,  looks)  is  very  broad, 
and  bordered  by  handsome  avenues  of  acacias.  The 
houses  behind,  are  good ;  and  the  shops  appear  to  be 
tolerably  so  too.  The  Paseo  Naevo,  in  another 
quarter,  is  large  and  handsome ;  and  the  garden  of 
the  Capitan-General,  close  by,  appeared  delightful, 
and  laid  out  with  much  taste.  It  was  not  open  at 
the  time  we  were  there, — admittance  being  allowed 
only  at  certain  hom^s :  but  we  saw  much  luxuriant 
plantation ;  including  orange  trees,  and  even  palms, 
which,  so  far  north,  surprised  us  much.  The  drive 
round  the  elevated  ramparts  under  Montjuiz  is 
charming.  Our  intention  being  to  leave  on  the  day 
after  our  arrival  (as  we  did  not  wish  to  wait  for 
another  steamer)  we  had  not  time  to  ascend  to  the 
fortress.  The  view  from  it,  of  sea  and  mountain, 
must  be  magnificent. 

The  little  cathedral  of  Barcelona  is  a  gem; — no 
pretence,  no  gimcrack  about  it ; — real,  ancient,  pure 
Gothic ;  of  very  dark  stone  (almost  too  dark)  with- 
out any  discrepant  tintings,  gildings,  hangings,  or 
other  artificial,  tasteless  addenda: — but  fine  pillars; 
groined  roof;  gallery  within  the  walls  at  a  consider- 
able height,  as  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  rich  painted 
windows,  &c.     For  its  size,  it  is  the  most  chaste  and 
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impressive  building  I  liave  seen.     A  cloister,  quite  in 
character  with  the  cathedral,  is  attached. 

On  the  19th  May,  late  in  the  evening,  we  trod 
Spanish  earth  for  the  last  time :  nor  did  we  look 
with  friendly  eyes,  I  assure  you,  on  the  ship  which 
was  to  bear  us  finally  away  from  the  land  of 
romance ; — a  land  to  which,  notwithstanding  all 
that  is  deficient  and  evil  in  it,  we  could  not  bid  a 
last  Farewell,  without  a  feeling  of  decided  sorrow. 
We  have  enjoyed  many  happy  hours  there ;  have  seen 
much  that  has  interested  and  delighted  us ;  have 
learnt  somewhat  that  will  remain  usefully  and  agree- 
ably on  our  minds  in  future  days :  have  left  behind 
us,  or  seen  there  for  the  last  time,  some  kind  friends 
whom  it  is  painful  to  think  we  may  never  meet 
again : — and  what  place  of  which  so  much  may  be 
said,  but  must  attach  sufficiently  to  give  at  least  a 
pang  at  parting  ? 

"WTien  we  awoke  on  the  following  morning,  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  splendid  bay ;  having  not  long 
passed  Rosas,  the  last  town  on  the  Spanish  coast. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  lay  Portvendre  the 
first  French  port.  The  mountains  were  here  ex- 
tremely high ;  and  rocks  below,  gentle  grassy  accli- 
vities above,  and  dark  pines  occasionally  lying  in  the 
hollows,  gave  much  variety  and  beauty  to  the  scenery. 
Portvendre  is  a  little  village  very  prettily  situated ; 
with  cultivated  land,  green  liiUs  and  fine  rocky  moun- 
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tains  beliind  it ;  but  itself  poor,  deserted-looking  and 
melancholy. 

After  a  short  delay  here,  we  proceeded  on  our  way 
across  the  GiJf  of  Lyons  ;  and  paid  the  usual  penalty 
for  so  doing,  in  the  suffering  consequent  on  a  storm 
of  much  violence,  which  lasted  all  night,  and  brought 
us  late  next  day  into  Marseilles. 

It  would  be  quite  absurd,  my  dear  *  *  *,  for  me 
to  enter  into  any  minute  particulars  regarding  a  place 
so  well  known  as  Marseilles.  I  will  merely  therefore 
say,  that  the  beautiful  bay  contains  several  pictu- 
resque islands ;  and  is  clasped  by  a  coast  rocky  and 
steep  in  parts,  in  others  consisting  of  verdant  slopes 
dotted  over  with  country  houses; — bold  and  high 
mountain  rising  behind  all :  that  the  town  is  large, 
built  of  stone,  very  handsome,  stirring  and  flourishing ; 
the  inner  harbour  crowded  with  vessels  ;  and  the  pro- 
menades bordered  by  avenues  of  trees,  and  adorned, 
a  la  Franqaise,  by  triumphal  arches,  obelisk,  &c.  The 
Botanic  Garden,  and  the  new  Jardin  Buonaparte, 
are  both  pretty.  From  the  upper  part  of  the  latter, 
wliich  lies  on  the  side  of  a  lofty  hill,  there  is  a  superb 
view.  Indeed  in  all  the  elevated  localities  around 
Marseilles,  the  fine  expanse  of  bay  and  open  sea, — the 
varied  mountain  of  light  rock,  against  which  dark 
pines  here  and  there  stand  out, — the  rich  cultivation 
of  the  more  fertile  parts, — and  the  innumerable  villas 
and  cottages  scattered  over  them, — afford  a  succession 
of  charming  views  from  which  we  have  experienced 
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much  dcliglit.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  appear- 
ance of  civilization,  prosperity,  life  and  comfort  here, 
nre  such  as  we  saw  no  where  even  distantly  ap- 
proached in  Spain.  Valencia  and  Barcelona  came 
nearest ;  but  still  the  difference  is  immense ;  and  the 
impression  produced  by  the  change  is  in  consequence 
powerful.  It  is  indeed  like  stepping  into  a  new 
world. 

And  now,  my  dear  *  *  *,  as  I  am  once  more 
amons  scenes  wliich  have  been  described  a  hundred 
times  before,  and  in  a  country  much  of  which  is 
almost  as  familiar  to  you  as  our  own  Old  England,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  give  you  any  description  of  it. 

We  have  not  yet  made  up  our  minds  as  to  the  pre- 
cise course  of  our  farther  wanderings,  but  I  think  we 
shall  fully  explore  the  Tyrol,  and  pass  on  to  Vienna. 
Do  not  indeed  be  astonished,  if  you  should  receive  a 
letter  from  me  from  Constantinople.  You  shall  hear 
from  me  from  time  to  time,  but  I  cannot  at  this  mo- 
ment say  where  you  must  address  yom*  next  letter. 
Do  not  expect  to  see  us  for  a  year  or  two.  Farewell 
then,  for  the  present, — and  with  this,  as  my  old 
friends  the  Spaniards  have  it,  in  official  language, 

Dios  guarde  a  V.  muchos  aiios. 
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Note  1,  p.  7. 
"  War !  No ! — It  is  for  Women  we  make  war  !" 

Note  2,  p.  36. 

In  the  "  Pueblos  de  Senorio  jurisdiccional"  the  lord 
had  supreme  judicial  power,  even  to  death.  Within  his 
jurisdiction  no  sentence  could  be  executed  but  his  own, 
and  no  criminal  be  arrested  without  his  leave.  His 
lands  thus  became  a  sanctuary  for  any  criminal  whom 
he  might  chance  to  favour.  This  power  of  the  "  lord," 
however,  was  not  peculiar  to  Spain.  It  formerly  existed 
in  our  island ;  and,  indeed,  was  common  to  all  countries 
subject  to  the  feudal  law.  It  was  put  an  end  to,  in 
Spain,  by  the  Constitutional  Government,  in  1811. 

Note  3,  p.  46. 

A  royal  Decree  of  the  14th  April  (1845),  suspending 
the  sales  of  certain  conventual  edifices  of  the  suppressed 
religious  communities,  which  appeared  in  the  Madrid 
papers,  having  caused  considerable  agitation,  lest  this 
should  be  the  result  of"  foreign  {Romaii)  influence,"  and 
a  movement  towards  a  restoration  of  the  convents  to  their 
original  purposes,  the  subject  was  brought  before  the 
Cortes,  and  Senor  Moyano  in  putting  questions  to  the 
government,  stated  that  the  Decree  was  looked  at  by 
some  as  a  "  concession  to  the  exigencies  of  Rome."     The 
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ministers  however  denied  that  such  was  the  case,  assuring 
the  Cortes  that  the  only  object  was  to  select  some  of  the 
buildings  for  the  wants  of  the  civil  administration.  On 
this  occasion  Seuor  Galiano  made  a  long  speech  in  sup- 
port of  the  Government,  declaring,  "  moreover,  that  it 
was  out  of  the  question  to  think  of  re-establuhmg  the 
religious  orders,  AS  the  public  opinion  of  Europe 
WOULD  NOT  CONSENT  TO  IT  ! !" — Moming  Chronicle, 
23rd  April,  1845. 

Note  4,  p.  47. 

The  expression  "  chiefly,"  in  the  Letter,  is  correct ; 
for  besides  dues,  fees  and  voluntary  gifts,  the  secular 
clergy,  by  virtue  of  laws  passed  during  the  Constitu- 
tional regime,  were  entitled  to  receive  certain  pensions, 
or  annual  payments,  out  of  the  taxes  ;  but  these,  like  the 
monks'  allowance,  having  rarely  been  paid,  the  clergy 
were  necessarily  left  in  great  distress. 

Note  5,  p.  54. 

In  a  debate  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Peers  on 
the  14th  January  (1845),  Count  Montalembert  after 
laying  before  the  chamber  "a  statistical  return  of  the 
murders,  suicides,  poisonings,  and  other  crimes  with 
which  the  journals  daily  teemed,  and  which  denoted,  in 
his  opinion,  a  truly  diseased  and  irreligious  society,  con- 
cluded an  appeal  to  the  Government  to  extend  its  protec- 
tion to  a  CHURCH,  WHICH  MADE  OBEDIENCE  A  VIRTUE, 
AND  WOULD  BE  INVARIABLY  FOUND  THE  MOST  FAITH- 
FUL ALLY  OF  POWER." — Londou  Times,  16th  January, 
1845. 

Note  6,  p.  69. 

Toreno  is  no  longer  living — he  died  but  a  short  time 
since. 

Note  7,  p.  71. 

All  or  most  of  the  works  mentioned  in  the  Letter, — at 
least  those  that  have  any  real  value  (together  doubtless 
with  many  others  of  which  mention  is  not  there  made). 
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ai'O,  of  course,  known  to  the  literary  world  ;  hut  very 
many  general  readers  are  probably  conversant  with  the 
names  only,  of  some.  The  Editor,  with  a  view  of  fur- 
nishing some  further  particulars,  has  inquired,  but  with- 
out success,  for  several  of  these  works  at  the  foreign 
booksellers  here  (London).  The  recent  publications  in 
Paris  by  Baudry,  will,  however,  place  some  of  them 
withiu  the  reach  of  the  English  public. 

Note  8,  p.  77. 

'^  Jesus  for  the  good  company  !  and  may  God  give  us 
health  and  pesetas  in  this  life,  and  glory  in  the  life 
eternal."  (Peseta — one  of  the  current  coins  of  Spain, 
value  a  franc.) 

Note  9,  p.  82. 

The  following  affair  occurred  when  *  *  *  *  was  a 
young  man  (the  names  are  purposely  suppressed) : — He 
was  son  of  the  then  governor  of ,  a  field- 
marshal  enjoying  a  great  reputation  for  piety,  and  *  *  *  * 
himself  was  military  secretary. 

In  church,  one  day,  he  chanced  to  lay  his  helmet  on 
the  hand  of  a  plaster  figure  of  St  Peter:  the  weight 
of  the  metal  proving  too  much  for  the  weaker  material, 
down  came  the  keys  ; — whereupon  the  military  secretary 
jokingly  exclaimed,  "  Ve  !  la  autoridad  de  San  Pedro 
va  por  tierra  /"  ("  See  !  the  authority  of  St  Peter  falls 
to  the  ground  !")  To  his  utter  astonishment,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  days,  he  was  called  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  by  officers  of  the  Inquisition,  and  carried  off 
to .  He  was  there  subjected  to  a  rigorous  examina- 
tion ;  the  accusation  against  him  (that  of  denying  the 
authority  of  St  Peter)  being  founded  solely  on  the 
unlucky  expression  which  had  slipped  from  him  in  the 
church.  He  was  fortunate  enough,  however,  to  convince 
his  examiners  that  the  words  were  spoken  innocently  and 
thoughtlessly,  and  that  he  meant  no  disrespect  to  St 
Peter,  or  to  any  of  the  doctrines  of  Holy  Mother 
Church.  At  the  end  of  about  ten  days  therefore,  after 
having  performed  various  ''  acts"  of  faith  and  contiition, 
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&c.,  he  was  released; — he  was  brought  back  again  to  his- 
father's  house  in  tlie  middle  of  the  night,  as  noiselessly 
and  secretly  as  he  had  been  taken  away  from  it. 

The  gentleman  who  related  this,  may  be  considered  as 
representing  a  certain  small  class  among  the  Spaniards 
of  the  present  day.  He  is  a  Catholic  ^^  apostolico  y 
Romano  "  (at  least  he  professes  to  be  so),  and  a  Carlist 
to  boot ;  yet  is  not  without  his  liberal  aspirations,  both  in 
politics  and  religion.  His  political  and  party  feelings 
lead  him  to  wish  success  in  Spain  to  Don  Carlos  and 
the  Church ;  but  his  dislike  and  censure  of  the  monks 
and  of  the  Inquisition,  are  as  unqualified  as  those  of  an 
Exaltado ;  nor  does  he  pretend  to  conceal  the  smallness 
of  his  veneration  for  half — (as  he  calls  them)  ''  las  ton- 
terias/'  ("  the  absurdities")  of  the  Priests,  &c.  in  Spain, 
— his  expressions  indeed  were  much  stronger  than  are 
here  mentioned.  It  may  be  added,  that  he  is  one  of  those 
— too  numerous  a  class  everywhere — who  like  freedom 
for  themselves  and  their  friends,  and  subjection  for  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Note  10,  p.  83. 

"  In  one  was  the  throne,  in  the  other  the  constitution, 
.     .     .     .     already,  you  see,  there  is  nothing." 

Note  11,  p.  83. 

Unhappily  the  state  of  Spain  is  sadly  reversed  since 
this  letter  was  written.  Ruthless  Tyrants  and  insensate 
Bigots  have  trodden  under  foot  the  liberties  of  that  un- 
fortunate country, — and,  as  usual,  this  is  done  in  the 
name  of  "Beligion."  Once  more  the  press  is  fettered ; 
a  ruinous  pecuniary  security  is  required  from  printers ; 
the  greatest  piety  is  professed  by  the  despots ;  the  obso- 
lete church  pageants  are  again  performed. — The  state  of 
things  as  they  were  some  months  since  is  admirably 
depicted  in  an  article  in  one  of  the  Spanish  newspapers, 
the  '^Ji'co  del  Comercio"  of  the  26th  of  June  last  (1844), 
when  matters  in  Spain  were  not  quite  so  bad  as  they 
have  become  since,  and  when  a  few  who  had  courage 
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Still  dared  to  speak  out.  Tlic  London  Times  of  Satur- 
day, July  Oth,  1844,  contained  a  translation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  article,  which  is  subjoined. 

"Al  pueblo. 

'*  Tt  would  be  useless  for  us  to  set  before  the  eyes  of 
the  Queen  Dowau;er  the  friglitful  picture  of  the  evils 
which  Spain  is  sutfering.  It  may  be  a  mistake,  but  to 
us  it  seems  that  since  her  return  to  this  country  Dona 
Maria  Christina  de  Bourbon  does  not  show  the  same 
predilection  as  in  more  Imppy  days,  towards  the  liberties 
of  Spain,  the  peace  and  future  welfare  of  a  people  to 
whom  she  owes  what  she  was  and  what  she  is,  —  a 
people  to  whom  Queen  Isabella  owes  one  of  the  finest 
crowns  in  the  world.  —  Monarchs,  generally  speaking, 
leai'7i  nothing  in  the  school  of  adversity,  because  even  there 
Jlattery  surrounds  them. 

"It  would  be  useless  to  set  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Queen-Mother  the  horrid  picture  of  the  numberless  evils 
we  are  suffering,  and  those  which  threaten  to  devour  us. 
No  doubt,  the  Queen-Mother  loves  with  a  maternal 
heart  the  Queen  and  the  Royal  Princess,  because  they 
are  her  daughters  ;  but  a  fatal  circle  of  flatterers  have 
fascinated  her,  and  under  the  veil  of  piety  hide  ven- 
geances, which  they  hope  and  pretend  to  accomplish  by 
means  of  that  royal  hand,  which  in  other  times  had 
poured  the  balsam  of  consolation  into  the  hearts  of  the 
afflicted. 

**  To  visit  barracks  in  order  to  cajole  the  troops, — the 

TROOPS  WHO  BELONG  TO  THE  COUNTRY  THAT  MAINTAINS 

THEM, —  the  troops  who  with  shouts  of  liberty  rushed 
bravely  to  the  fight ; — to  make  an  external  show  of  acts 
of  religion  and  piety,  instead  of  exercising  it  in  favour  of 
so  many  innocent  sufferers ; —  these  are  the  steps  into 
which  error  and  corrupt  adulation  have  conducted  her 
who  once  was  the  idol  of  Spaniards. 

''  The  counsels  she  follows  are  not  those  which  can 
make  the  people  happy.  These,  in  our  conception,  are 
not  the  means  that  can  be  legally  or  conveniently  em- 
ployed to  save  the  institutions  of  Spain.  The  Queen- 
Mother  is,  as   a   lady,  at  liberty  to  purify  and  sanctify 
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her  mind,  and  to  renew  and  draw  closer  respectful 
relations  with  the  clergy.  Dona  Christina  de  Bourbon, 
as  the  mother  of  Isabel  II,  is  in  conscience,  by  the  laws 
of  God  and  the  laws  of  men,  obliged  to  give  her  daughter 
liberal  counsels — the  only  counsels  that  can  save  her, — 
counsels  of  gratitude  and  prudence, — to  prevent,  in  time, 
revolutions  and  torrents  of  blood.  She  may  have  her 
personal  opinions  as  to  the  Constitution  of  1837,  the 
rights  of  national  property,  and  the  pretensions  to  eccle- 
siastical domination  (a  domination  incompatible  with 
OUR  age),  but  then  she  must  keep  them  hidden  deep 
in  her  bosom.  The  Queen -Mother  has  other  duties, 
which  she  will  easily  understand  if  she  casts  a  look 
upon  the  past, — if  she  meditates  the  dangers  of  the  pre- 
sent,— if  she  fathoms  the  abyss  of  the  future, — if  she 
venerates  the  laws  of  her  adoptive  country, — if  she 
wishes  for  her  daughter  a  reign  of  happiness  and  glory, 
and  not  a  throne  weakened,  shaken,  and  ready  to  fall 
amidst  thunder,  tempests,  and  ruin,  promoted  by  those 
who,  to-day  only,  show  themselves  her  partizans.  The 
state,  the  country,  the  Spanish  nation,  in  our  opinion, 
are  something  more  than  these  military  visits,  these 

CLERICAL    pomps,     THESE     PROCESSIONS    AND    VISITS    TO 

THE    NUNS. 

"  The  affection  of  a  people  is  not  to  be  won  by  at- 
tending MASS,  nor  by  the  ostentation  of  a  mistaken 
piety.  The  tears  of  those  who  suffer,  are  not  dried  up 
by  fervent  prayers  alone.  The  difficult  political  jjroblems 
which  in  Spain  are  treated  openly  or  mysteriously,  are 
not  to  be  resolved  in  1844  by  obscure  councils,  by 

intrigues  WITH  POWERFUL  KINGS,  NOR  CORRESPON- 
DENCE WITH  THE  Roman  Pontiff  and  his  Court.  The 
love  of  a  people  is  won  by  breaking  its  chains,  and 
satisfying  the  imprescriptible  and  eternal  rights 
OF  ITS  SONS,  giving  them  peace  and  liberty,  order  and 
justice,  without  oppression  or  servitude. 

"  We  do  not  direct  ourselves  to  Queen  Christina ; 
for  though  we  respect  her  as  a  lady  and  as  the  mother  of 
Isabella  II,  we  imagine,  mistakingly  perhaps,  that  her 
eyes  are  closed,  her  ears  shut,  the  light  of  her  intelli- 
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erencc  too  darkened,  to  see  clearlv  the  nation  and  its  mortal 
wounds,  to  liear  distinctly  the  lioly  voice  of"  truth,  and 
appreciate  it  with  veneration  and  exactitude  in  her  heart. 
We  consider  her  only  as  a  great  skuf  (^Sierra)  ok 
Rome,  attentive  only  to  the  selfish  accents  of  its 

AMBITIOUS     ORACLES,     WHICH     DECEIVE    AND     FANATICISE 

HER,  and  will  ultimately  cause  her  ruin.  We  think  she 
deserves  more  compassion  than  blame,  though  her  blind- 
ness may  cause  us  interminable  evils. 

"  We  respect  the  vows  which  the  Queen-Mother  directs 
towards  the  Almighty  for  the  felicity  of  her  daughter 
and  our  nation.  But  these  vows  have  not  diminished 
the  sufferings  of  the  nation ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
augmented,  though  not  occasioned  them.     Providence 

HAS   GIVEN  TO   NONE  THE    PRIVILEGE    OF    SAVING     NATIONS 

BY  PRAYERS.  Providencc  allows  the  evils  of  the  world 
to  increase,  unless  human  remedies  are  employed  :  evil 
spirits  await  these  vows  to  turn  them  against  the  people. 

"  We  are  religious,  and  we  applaud  prayers  directed 
towards  Heaven  ;  but  if,  when  these  prayers  are  uttered 
in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  Spanish  people  is  in  reality 
kept  in  a  state  of  outlawry,  the  attributes  of  the  Cortes 
usurped,  anarchy  placed  in  the  seat  of  Government, 
justice  scoffed  at,  the  country  oppressed,  and  its  noblest 
sons  persecuted  and  calumniated, — as  we  cannot  make 

God  THE   ACCOMPLICE  OR  AUTHOR    OF  THESE     CRIMES,   We 

find  in  them,  and  in  the  misconduct  of  our  governors, 
the  cause  of  our  sufferings  and  degradations." 

Note  12,  p.  109. 

There  never  was  any  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  or  even 
a  Bishop,  WITHIN  the  Basque  territory;  but  the  Inqui- 
sition and  Bishop  of  Logrono,  which  is  without  the 
bounds,  held  a  certain  qualified  jurisdiction  over  the 
provinces.  The  natives,  or  their  Diputados,  had,  how- 
ever, the  riirht  of  refusino;  admittance,  once,  to  the 
bearers  of  any  order  from  them,  or  even  from  the  general 
government. '  But,  if  the  summons  for  admittance  were 
made  a  second  time,  the  Basques  might  then  refer  the 
matter  to  the  ''Consejo  de  Castilla,"  whose  decision  was 
binding  and  final. 
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Though  tlie  Government  could  not  appoint  Escribanos 
in  the  Basque  provinces,  the  Basques  have  unfortunately 
Escribanos  of  their  own  clioosing,  who  bear  the  repu- 
tation of  being  nearly  as  great  rogues,  as  the  same  gentry 
are  reputed  to  be  in  other  parts  of  Spain. 

The  people  of  the  Basque  provinces,  generally  bear, 
and  deservedly,  a  much  higher  character  for  morality 
and  pureness  of  life,  as  well  as  for  intelligence  and 
active  industry,  than  the  natives  of  the  other  parts  of 
Spain ;  and  their  education  also  is  greatly  superior. 

Note  13,  p.  111. 

The  office  of  Jefe  Politico,  which  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  French  Prefet, — was  a  creation  of 
the  liberal  party  after  the  French  occupation,  and  was 
intended  as  a  check  upon  the  power  of  the  sovereign. 
The  Jefe-Politicos  have  existed  since  that  time,  Avhenever 
the  Constitutional  Government  has  been  in  force  : — as  in 
1812,— from  1820  to  1823,— and  were  finally  established 
in  1833. 

Note  14,  p.  111. 

Since  this  passage  was  written,  "further  alterations  " 
have  taken  place.  In  October,  1841,  Espartero,  after  a 
rebellion  of  the  Basques,  abrogated  most  of  their  fueros. 
He  abolished  the  popular  Juntas,  and  established  custom- 
houses on  the  Basque  frontier,— that  is,  he  removed  those 
which  before  existed  on  the  Ebro,  to  the  Pyrenees; 
thereby  rendering  the  laws  regarding  duties  on  foreign 
commodities,  the  same  in  these  provinces  as  elsewhere 
in  Spain.  He  did  not,  however,  compel  the  Basques  to 
pay  any  other  contributions  to  the  state  (the  voluntary 
gifts  which  had  been  customary  before  being  continued), 
nor  did  lie  require  them  to  furnish  soldiers,  &c.  Since 
the  expulsion  of  Espartero,  the  Government  of  Spain 
has  contemplated,  and  in  part  it  would  seem  effected,  the 
restoration  of  some  at  least  of  the  Fueros, — probably 
keeping  in  mind  the  maxim  of  tyrants, — "  Divide  et 
impera." 
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Note  15,  p.  127. 

But,  under  the  Constitutional  Government,  althou<i;!i 
it  was  imperative  on  the  masters  that  certain  specified 
books  should  be  used  in  the  schools,  they  were  not  tor- 
bidden  to  use  others  which  had  not  been  revised, — and 
a  school  might  be  opened  and  continued  without  any 
licence. 

Note  16,  p.  127. 

Such  an  abuse  of  power, — outrageous  as  it  was, — can 
scarcely  surprise  any  one  who  reflects  that  it  emanated 
from  the  creature,  one  of  whose  earliest  acts  on  his  res- 
toration to  tlie  throne  in  1814,  was  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Inquisition ! 

Note  17,  p.  1G5. 
"  To  the  right !"     '' To  the  left ! " 

Note  18,  p.  175. 
"  Gentlemen  !     We  have  an  opera  to-day  !" 

Note  19,  p.  197. 

"  Man !  do  not  swear  at  me !  Nothing  is  done  by 
swearing." 

Note  20,  p.  215. 

Fanciful  devices  are  not  rare  in  Spain.  The  coat  of 
arms  possessed  by  the  town  of  Seville  is  singular.  It 
was  granted  by  Peter  the  Cruel  to  the  Sevillians  as  a 
recompence  for  their  fidelity  to  him,  during  his  contests 
with  his  brother,  Henry  of  Trastamarre.  It  consists  of 
an  enigma,  of  the  kind  the  French  call  a  rebus,  and 
which  is  addressed  to  the  eye;  viz. : 

no  GC  do 
The  figure  in  the  centre  represents  a  skein  of  silk, 
called  in  Spanish  a  madeja  ; — the  sentence  being  read  as 
follows :  "  No  MA  DEjAclo," — the  Andalusian  way  of 
pronouncing  "  No  me  ha  dejado."  ..."  She  did  not 
desert  me." 
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Note  21,  p.  220. 

The  vanity  of  che  Madridians  is  amusingly  illustrated 
by  an  old  saying  which  runs  thus  :  '■'■De  Madrid  al  cielo; 
y  en  el  cielo  un  agujero  para  mirar  d  31adrid;"  the 
sense  of  which  is,  that  from  Madrid  to  heaven  there  is 
but  one  step ;  and  that  even  in  Heaven,  to  render  hap- 
piness complete,  there  must  be  a  spy-hole  there,  through 
which  to  look  down  upon  Madrid. 

Note  22,  p.  229. 

This  ceremony  was  intended  to  commemorate  the 
entry  of  St  Ferdinand  into  the  Cathedral,  to  return  thanks, 
after  his  conquest  of  Seville  from  the  Moors.  His 
pages,  it  is  said,  danced  befbi-e  him  in  triumph  on  that 
occasion;  and  the  dancing  children  are  meant  to  repre- 
sent them.  It  is  still  customary  for  dancers  to  precede 
the  sovereigns  of  Spain  in  state  processions  :  they  did 
so  on  the  occasion  of  Isabel's  entry  into  Madrid  in 
October,  1840.     See  Letter  VI,  p.  99. 

Note  23,  p.  230. 

This  absurd  and  profane  festival,  which  had  been  dis- 
continued from  the  time  of  Ferdinand's  death,  has,  since 
the  late  changes,  and  the  triimiph  of  the  Christina  party, 
been  revived. 

Note  24,  p.  231. 

"  This  house  is  at  your  disposal."  This  expression  is 
one  of  the  politest  and  most  friendly  that  can  be  used 
among  Spaniards.  The  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed 
are  at  liberty  from  that  time  forward,  to  call  at  the 
house,  not  only  in  the  morning,  but  at  the  evening  Ter- 
tulia,  without  invitation ;  and  to  introduce  there  any 
friends  they  please.  It  is  expected  that  any  visitor  to 
whom  this  has  been  said,  should  testify  his  sense  of  the 
courtesy,  by  calling,  if  possible,  within  twenty-four  hours. 

Note  25,  p.  239. 

Procopius,  the  historian,  a  native  of  Caesarea  in  Pa- 
lestine, who  accompanied  the  celebrated  Belisarius  in  his 
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campaifjn  ajrainst  the  Vandals  in  Africa  (a.d.  f533  to  535), 
relates  that  the  Gergashites,  Jebusites,  and  other  nations, 
having  been  driven  out  of  Palestine  by  Joshua,  had  built 
cities  in  Libya,  and  occupied  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar;  and  he  adds  that  in  his  time  there 
were  at  Tangier  two  marble  columns  with  inscriptions  in 
the  Phoenician  language  to  the  following  import: — "We 
fly  from  the  robber,  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun."  Modern 
critics,  however,  differ  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
Berbers. 

Note  26,  p.  304. 

"  I  am  dying  of  tenderness,  for  you  are  driving  me 
mad  for  love  I" 

Note  27,  p.  361. 

Well-informed  and  intelligent  Spaniards  now  in  Eng- 
land differ  respecting  the  origin  and  meaning  of  this 
chain.  One  thought  it  was  the  arms  of  the  great  Velez 
family,  benefactors  of  the  church  :  another,  that  it  was 
intended  to  mark  the  limits  of  sanctuary  in  the  cathedral, 
— certain  portions  only  of  some  churches  having  been 
entitled  to  afford  refuge.  Tn  old  times,  in  every  pueblo^ 
or  village,  one  church,  and  sometimes  more,  possessed 
this  ridiculous  and  unjust  privilege,  by  which  power 
was  vested,  in  inanimate  piles,  to  save  the  guilty  from 
merited  punishment.  Even  the  houses  of  certain  pri- 
vate individuals,  or  particular  spots  in  them,  were  some- 
times accorded  a  similar  right.  A  Spanish  Carlist 
asserts  that  he  had  a  relation  upon  whose  property  a  cer- 
tain pine  tree  was  invested  with  it.  Perhaps,  however, 
(as  was  implied  by  another  Spaniard),  these  latter  were 
rather  Senorial  privileges, — of  the  nature  of  that  referred 
to  in  Note  2, — than  religious  ones.  Since  the  time  of 
Charles  III,  the  right  of  sanctuarv  has  been  restricted 
within  narrower  bounds.  Sanctuary  was  formally  abo- 
lished by  the  Cortes  in  1812,  except  as  to  cathedrals, 
which  still  retain  that  privilege. 
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